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Note on Translation 


Translations are, by their nature, a form of compromise and when using sources 
from a range of languages the respective compromises are sometimes painful. In 
order to keep this book readable original names from languages other than English 
were only used or added for organizations, journals etc. and for specific terms that 
are hard to translate into English. Part of the compromise also applied to personal 
names. In a Polish context Helena Syrkus would be referred to as Helena Syrkusowa, 
and Barbara Brukalska and Stanislaw Brukalski, if addressed as a couple, would be 
named Brukalscy. In order to avoid confusion this book uses Syrkus — as was done, 
e.g. in the CIAM context — and the male form Brukalski is used to refer to both 
‘Brukalscy’. 

Translations from languages other than English are my own unless otherwise 
noted. 
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Brokers of Modernity 


I've reason to believe that what I find 

Is gonna change the face of human kind 
And all these years before well I was blind 
That 's my conclusion 

Cause I'm the architect 


(dEUS, The Architect) 


In 1925 a rare type of building made its appearance in the literary world: a house 
entirely constructed of glass, prefabricated yet individualized, light but stable, flat- 
roofed but with walls which changed colour according to the surrounding land- 
scape. The cavity walls allowed for the movement of water — warm in winter-time 
and cold in summer-time — which generated a comfortable indoor temperature 
while the presence of vents ensured the movement of fresh air. The circulating water 
also guaranteed continuous cleansing of walls and floors. Even the furniture, also 
made out of glass, underwent this continuous cleansing ritual: These houses of glass 
"spread like the plague once people found out about it. Who would want to live in 
a decaying, mouldy wooden sty eaten away by dry rot, or in a hovel that's a breeding 
ground for rheumatism, tuberculosis and scarlet fever [...]?”! 

This rhetorical question is asked by one of the protagonists in Stefan Zeromski’s 
1925 novel Przedwiosnie (The Coming Spring). Zeromski was one of the most influ- 
ential Polish writers of that era. Although this was his last novel, it was the first novel 
of significance to use the new Polish state as its central theme. In the first chapter the 
protagonist’s father tells his son — both returning from civil-war Russia to Poland 
— the fantastic story of a relative. This cousin allegedly started constructing houses 
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of glass immediately after the First World War, using sand from coastal dunes and 
electrical energy generated by the sea in ingenious factories. The glass houses then 
set offa deep social transformation. Urban standards became the norm in rural areas 
as a result of the cleanliness of the glass walls and water enforced on the inhabitants 
who were former farmers. Further still, "the old cities, those fearful banes of the old 
civilization’, will start to disappear, supplanted by a new kind of garden city along 
"the tracks of electrified trains”. This vision culminated in workers’ apartment build- 
ings in Warsaw becoming “more comfortable, healthier, cleaner, and more beautiful 
than the most fanciful palaces of the aristocracy”? 

Inspired by the architect Jan Koszczyc-Witkiewicz, the image of the glass house 
served Zeromski in a twofold way. On the one hand the houses of glass symbolized 
raising workers and farmers to a higher standard of hygiene, culture and education. 
On the other hand this ‘invention’ served as an antidote to communist tendencies 
represented in the novel by the son. Wise reform based on science and technol- 
ogy is contrasted against crude revolt and the power of innovative architecture is 
presented as the key to building a better society. “Engineer” Baryka, the cousin 
and master brain behind the comprehensive project, creates a social environment 
which helps end class differences and facilitates moving on from the ills of the 19th 
century: social deprivation, illnesses and germ-infested dwellings. Unsurprisingly, 
his factories, where the houses are produced, are organized as co-operatives and in- 
formed by scientific principles.’ 

The glass houses represent a future which made sense in an environment lacking 
any of the improvements these houses promised. Further, the glass houses speak to 
the expectations projected on architects turned engineers as builders of far more 
than a few walls covered by a facade. Three features of Zeromski’s literary picture 
were to become typical of the role modernist architects came to play in Interwar 
Europe. First, the notion of a tabula rasa, which would allow for the implementa- 
tion of radically new solutions. Second, the decisive role of architects in reforming 
society and, finally, the stress placed on technology and science, including enlight- 
ened but potentially coercive forms of engaging with workers and tenants. 

As Zeromski's novel and his image of the glass house suggest, and as this study 
will argue, these features found particular expression in East Central Europe, and 
Poland specifically. By focusing on developments in this region a sharper picture 
emerges of the impact of the rise of modernist architects on societies throughout 
Europe. Zeromski’s vision, presented at the very moment when far-reaching social 
housing schemes were developed in Poland, strongly influenced the imagination of 
those involved in the Polish movement for housing reform.* The metaphor ‘houses of 
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glass’ was used in Poland in a manner which referenced discourses on hygiene, plan- 
ning, and social reform in general. The image of the glass house should, therefore, 
be understood in a much wider context — as should the changing role of modernist 
architects. Providing answers to the housing crisis and to the ongoing evolution of 
cities turned into a central problem for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, the 
newly formed states in East Central Europe. This was a question which determined 
their internal and external legitimacy and thus was a question of the highest social 
and political order. As Zeromski indirectly establishes, it was also a question which 
determined successful navigation between Soviet Communism and a West that was 
too remote to simply emulate. 

Examples of buildings which in any way resembled Zeromski’s houses of glass 
in Poland were scarce and fewer in number than in the Netherlands or Germany, 
countries which are well-known as frontrunners of architectural modernism. The 
many striking manifestations of ‘glass modernism’ in Czechoslovakia, most famous- 
ly the Villa Tugendhat, nuances the picture for the wider region somewhat. Yet, the 
important point to be made here is a different one. There are no streets named after 
maisons de verre, glass houses, or glaserne Hauser in Germany, the Netherlands, in 
France, Belgium or Great Britain for that matter. In the vicinity of Warsaw, how- 
ever, the feminist and socialite Irena Krzywicka had an avant-garde house named 
Szklany Dom (House of Glass), built for herself in 1928 and even today a street 
in Warsaw is adorned with that name.’ In fact, the glass house had a life of its own 
in Poland. In the 1930s the housing co-operative Warszawska Spółdzielnia Miesz- 
kaniowa (Warsaw Housing Cooperative, WSM) set up a self-help organization for 
its tenants under the name of Szklane Domy and one of its settlements had its own 
theatre named after Zeromski. 

As these examples suggest, the metaphor and imagery evoked by Zeromski very 
obviously struck a chord in Poland. Yet, the houses of glass are also a revealing ex- 
pression of transnational exchange. The image echoed Bruno Taut’s expressionist 
concepts as presented in his Glashaus for the 1914 Werkbund exhibition in Ger- 
many and his seminal text Stadtkrone of 1919, and more generally the Glaserne 
Kette (Glass Chain) association of architects.’ In 1927 Pierre Chareau and Bernard 
Bijvoet started building the striking Maison de Verre in Paris whilst Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe began his Barcelona Pavilion in 1929, to name just a few obvious 
connections.’ The poet and architectural critic Paul Scheerbart published a fully- 
fledged vision called Glasarchitektur in 1914, a utopian text in which glass houses 
occupied a central place. Both in its details — the ventilators, the furniture made of 
glass — as in the scope of social expectations — glass as the remedy to social conflict 
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and hatred — Scheerbart predated Żeromski and must be seen as the latter's main 
inspiration.? 

The dynamics of intellectual exchange will have a prominent place in this book. 
Yet, the interesting point about Zeromski's vision is not that ideas ‘travelled’ as such. 
The relevance of Zeromski’s vision for this study lies in how he connects the aspir- 
ations of the new Polish state to the promise of rational and visionary ‘social’ archi- 
tecture. The aesthetics of glass architecture which loom large with Scheerbarth and 
are central to Taut’s expressionist designs do not bother Zeromski much. His is a 
concrete utopia connecting the seashore acquired by the new Polish state as part 
of the ‘corridor’ thus a politically charged territory, with the allure of technology 
and the idolisation of the genius engineer-architect who will achieve no less than 
a great leap into the future.” The desolate, plague-stricken countryside, caught in 
century-long stasis, will be awakened by a new kind of architecture. The themes of 
19th century early urbanist thinking — new street layouts or facades — are no long- 
er so relevant. What is now relevant is the transformative potential of architecture 
understood as a tool for changing society, modernizing the country, and entering 
the promised realm of modernity. 

This book starts with the transformative picture of the glass house and the way it 
is connected to a triangle of architects, society and a particular region at a particular 
historical moment. By so doing this book seeks to provide an answer to the question 
of why it was obvious for Zeromski to express his political and social vision in archi- 
tectural terms — and why so many of his contemporaries found this convincing. 
Part of the answer is the theme of this book — the rise of a group which is rarely 
researched as such: modernist architects. 

The cohort of architects born around 1900, who were trained in the new tech- 
nologies including glass, developed a new idea of what their profession should be 
like and what its goals should be. Seeing themselves as modernist architects meant 
not only building in a modern way, that is using the latest technologies, but also rad- 
ically extending the reach of what architecture should cover — not just society, but 
also culture and politics. This was certainly not true for all architects entering the 
field in the 1920s, and it was also certainly not limited to Zeromski’s Poland. Fur- 
ther, as Zeromski’s glass houses illustrate, the new architectural aspirations could 
only develop against the backdrop of changing societal expectations. 

It is the latter aspect, as this book will argue, which turns modernist architects 
into a key group of the seminal changes of the first half of the 20th century in Eur- 
ope. The promise of redemption encapsulated in glass houses was not convincing to 
everyone. Yet, the notion that a new holistic approach to building, based on techno- 
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logical progress and new scientific insights, could bring about vast improvement 
and cure the ills of the 19th century was widely shared. This belief points to the rise 
of technocratic ideas and the technocratic movement, which modernist architects 
were a part of, after the First World War." This said, Zeromski's houses of glass with 
their enforced transparency and deep interference in individuals lives also epitom- 
ize the darker side of technocracy and, in a wider sense, the modern project. Ex- 
treme rationalization, as was famously argued by Zygmunt Bauman, was also one of 
the paths which led to the Nazi death camps and, as Marius Turda has contended, 
was closely tied to eugenics." Further, the issue of prefabricated mass housing as en- 
visioned in the 1920s (not only by Zeromski) also calls into question its long-term 
legacies in communist housing projects. 

The question of how to build and of how building was connected to societal 
change was one of the crucial themes of the first half of the 20th century in Europe. 
Yet, Zeromski's image of the glass house is more complex. The image renders the 
architect as more than just simply caught between the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of hyper-rational modernization. Here the engineer-architect features as an 
executor of deep, transformative change, proving himself by rising to the challenge 
of nation-building. In this, very obviously, the engineer-architect was also subject to 
the transformative project of modernity and the ruptures which accompanied the 
politics of modernization. 

After the First World War this experience was probably more dynamic and this 
promise more convincing in the region roughly defined as East Central Europe than 
in any other part of Europe.? Here, with Poland, Czechoslowakia, and Hungary, 
new states saw the light of the day or, as in the case of Hungary, a state was radically 
reshaped. All three states were successors to the empires which had crumbled during 
the war. Given the situation of extreme economic challenges and political turmoil, 
these states almost by definition had to take on the challenge of modernization and 
attempt to harvest the fruits which modernization promised. 

It was the scope of the East Central European crisis that allowed modernist 
architects to achieve cultural, political and social relevance. What could be de- 
scribed as the modernist architects rise to new relevance was, however, much more 
than a simple equation of demand and supply, of societal needs and answers as 
provided by architects. Modernist architects, in the form of new professionals and 
socially-charged figures, only emerged during the very process in question, when 
they both shouldered expectations of change and shaped them at the same time. 
Modernist architects must thus be understood as a complex product of projections 
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trussed in a profession which was attaining new weight. The figure of the modernist 
architect must be understood as a dynamic configuration. 

In his book ABC the Polish writer and Nobel Prize laureate Czeslaw Milosz 
introduces 'centre-periphery' as a central category. 14 Here, Miłosz, while confirming 
the relevance of the geographical divide spelled out earlier, also reflects on his own 
existence as an artist in a predefined asymmetry. This asymmetry is important on 
various levels to this study, starting with where it positions itself in historiography 
and existing scholarship. The history of modernist architecture has mostly — with 
the exception of the Soviet Union — been written with a western focus. Modernism 
in the East was only ‘discovered’ with some important exceptions, after the fall of 
the Berlin wall — filling a blank spot on the map of modernism and supplementing 
important aspects to the history of art of modernism.” 

The broad scope of this book means that it relies on various strands of literature, 
some of which have been very dynamic in recent years and cannot be outlined here. 
This literature ranges from history in the narrower sense to the history of art and 
architecture, urban history, and the history of technology and experts, but also in- 
cludes cultural output such as novels and films.! Due to its diverse nature this liter- 
ature will be introduced in the individual chapters. However, some key aspects and 
trends in the literature and some crucial works must be mentioned here, the more 
so as the way modernist architecture features in research today is part of the very 
story being told here. This is also true for the asymmetries in assigning architectural 
relevance which developed in the 1920s and 1930." An important case in point is 
the extreme focus placed, until recently, on the short-lived Bauhaus in Weimar Ger- 
many. This attention can also be explained by the fact that leading Bauhäusler left 
for the US before the Second World War and thus entered American academia. The 
latter, after the war, became the central arena wherein architectural importance was 
defined and assigned.'* This tendency was already emerging in the 1920s and was 
somewhat deliberately brought about, for example, in Sigfried Giedion’s attempts 
to streamline and ‘purify’ the modernist movement by confining it to an elite of the 
“seven lamps of architecture"? The tendency was furthered by the influential works 
of Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Nicolas Pevsner of 1932 and 1936 respectively.” 

In recent years there have been numerous attempts to ‘even out’ this picture, by 
assigning East Central Europe a place in the history of modernism.” These publi- 
cations, often based on exhibitions, succeeded in showing the relevance, originality, 
and scope of avant-garde movements in East Central Europe which far exceeded 
just copying or adopting western trends.” To a degree, this is also true for mod- 
ernist architecture, an important part of these avant-garde movements.” There are, 
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however, three important limitations to the respective literature. There are next to 
no historically informed studies on modernist architects as groups or networks for 
the region. Moreover, biographies of those architects central to this study are ex- 
tremely scarce and there is very little research on the social impact and interaction 
with society and politics of these architects. 

With a view to the Congrés Internationaux dArchitecture Moderne (CIAM), the 
last two decades have seen impressive new research, without which this book could 
not have been written. The works by Eric Mumford and Kees Somer on the CIAM 
as an organisation deserve particular mention." Moreover, in 2014 the Atlas of the 
Functional City, an extremely rich collection delivering far more than a mere ac- 
count of the most well-known CIAM congress of 1933, considerably expanded and 
deepened our understanding of that organisation." 

Many of the sources used for this study have so far received little attention. This 
book relies heavily on the correspondence of those architects from East Central 
Europe who were active in the CIAM and the written documentation of their en- 
gagement with this organisation. This includes, in part, correspondence directly 
relating to CIAM matters and, particularly from the mid-1930s onwards, corres- 
pondence stemming from the friendships and close relationships which had evolved 
between members of the CIAM, confirming the shared cause of modernism. For 
reasons explained in detail in chapters 1 and 3 the Polish case will be given particu- 
lar attention, as the Polish group was by far the most active of the Eastern CIAM 
groups. As a result of the extreme suffering endured by both the city of Warsaw as 
well as most Polish CIAM members during the German occupation of the Second 
World War and the ensuing destruction of archives, source material on the Polish 
group is, however, scattered and uneven for the different architects involved.?? 

The perceived peripheral status of the region of East Central Europe — con- 
tinuously reflected by politicians as well as by modernist architects — formed the 
framework which allowed both to enter into an informal modernizing alliance.” 
For the architects in question, however, their identification with modernism en- 
tailed more comprehensive goals, including those of personal emancipation, than 
for, say, a Dutch modernist architect. This book regards this point as vital to a better 
understanding of the implications of the modernist project. If we shift the attention 
from matters of style and aesthetics to the social impact and social dependencies of 
modernist architects, the regions where these impacts and dependences were par- 
ticularly pronounced, where modernization was particularly invasive, almost logic- 
ally move centre stage. The relevance of the questions this books seeks to answer is 
not confined to East Central Europe, and these questions do not even initially point 
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to this region, though. By choosing the case of East Central Europe this book pri- 
marily seeks to gain a closer understanding of the rise of modernist architects and its 
associated implications. This also includes the relevant question famously ridiculed 
by Tom Wolfe as “From Bauhaus to our House”, namely under which communica- 
tive conditions were modernist architects believed??? 

This book does not embrace the assumption of a western model of moderniza- 
tion to which then, almost logically, the East had to adapt.” Yet, this book acknow- 
ledges that such assumptions existed and as such had an impact. The whole idea 
of modernization was always charged with an East-West asymmetry, which in East 
Central Europe was intensified by an idea of modernity more or less loosely linked 
with the notion of Europe and civilization and thus also intensely reflected.?? This 
reflection, in turn, should be seen as part and parcel of modernity. 


Why Modernist Architects? 


Architects are influenced by the fluid nature of their skill which shifted between 
the arts and technology. Although matters of style and built manifestations of 
architectural designs cannot and will not be ignored, of course, they are not central 
considerations here. The focus rests on modernist architects as part of a group. In 
this, this book distinguishes itself in two important ways from the majority of the 
existing literature in the field.* 

First, historians of art and architecture are mostly interested in matters of style 
where aesthetic merits and innovative potential are the most important categories. 
It might be said, without doing justice to all those studies, that those architects who 
either did not fit into the category of outstanding artist — such as, for example, Mies 
van der Rohe — or into a category dealing with general innovation, such as Con- 
structivism, tended to be ignored, though there are noteworthy exceptions even for 
the region under scrutiny here.” 

Second, when architects are academically treated as individuals this tends to be 
in a biographical perspective, featuring those architects who shaped the cannon. To 
be sure, relevant works have long moved beyond ‘hero-worshiping’ and have made 
very significant attempts to understand architects, and modernist architects specif- 
ically, as much more than ‘mere’ builders. The self-fashioning of these architects in 
a mediated modern world has recently found increasing attention, particularly as 
regards the seminal figure of Le Corbusier.” 

Focusing on modernist architects as a group allows us to better understand these 
architects’ motivations in pursuing the course of modernism beyond the limitations 
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of one biography. More importantly, it allows us to make sense of the personal di- 
mension of what can be understood as the rise of architects to new social, cultural 
and political relevance. We can study the effect of social and political change, and in 
particular political ruptures, on the lives of modernist architects, whose work was so 
closely linked with social modernity and the modernizing state and who were sym- 
bolically charged as epitomes of modernity and modernization. The biographical 
level thus brings into the picture the massive ruptures that were decisive for Europe's 
history in the first half of the 20th century, including changing citizenships, exile, 
forced migration, and genocide. 

Thus, this book is able to provide a broader picture of and assess in greater depth 
how the identification with modernist architecture was expressed, and lived, and 
the price that came with it. Moving beyond the level of one biography is more than 
a matter of enlarging the sample. Belonging to a group — which, of course, was al- 
ways an imaginary group — confirmed the relevance of their new cause to its mem- 
bers. This book will show how the formation ofa movement beyond borders helped 
to strengthen modernist architects’ relevance and standing at home in a kind of 
self-fulfilling prophecy. Focusing on a group allows also for, as phrased convincingly 
by Madeleine Herren, the challenging of narratives which are too closely linked to a 
simplified notion of political change: "They [networks] do not tie in closely either 
with the evolution of institutions or with relations between persons; they neither 
are the product of an evolutionary process of modernization nor can they be as- 
signed to a pragmatic conception of politics.” 

Evident as the need to study architects as a group is, undertaking a group study is 
not easy. It is nearly impossible to apportion equal attention to dozens of architects, 
not least due to the often scarce sources. The need to limit the group of architects 
under study in a practical way is one, though not the most important, reason why 
this book concentrates on those architects who were members of the CIAM. The 
CIAM, as will be explained in chapter 3, was a unique way of organizing architects 
around a shared cause - modernism — and stressing the added value of internation- 
alism. 

Not much attention has been paid to the fact that the CIAM was particular- 
ly successful in East Central Europe. This book will investigate why this was no 
coincidence while not losing sight of the ongoing asymmetries between East and 
West, which the CIAM only partially overcame. In this way this study will also 
contribute to a better understanding of the relevance of the CIAM as such. Using 
the CIAM asa framework naturally explains why architects from the Soviet Union, 
who of course played a key part in the rise of modernist architecture, are not part 
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of the study. Although, as will also be discussed here, the Soviet Union played an 
important role for CIAM architects as a projection screen of new urbanist oppor- 
tunities and as a concrete space of action, Soviet architects were barely involved in 
the organisation — mostly for political reasons. 

With this in mind, the book will concentrate on those modernist architects 
from East Central Europe who were most committed to the CIAM. The book will 
frequently refer to Szymon and Helena Syrkus. Szymon Syrkus was arguably one of 
the leading pre-Second World War modernist architects in Europe and the fact that 
today he is hardly acknowledged as such speaks to the aforementioned asymmetries 
in the historiography of modernism. A number of other relevant members of the 
CIAM came from the Polish group Praesens. Architects such as Bohdan Lachert, 
Józef Szanajca, Barbara and Stanislaw Brukalski, and Roman Piotrowski will also 
feature throughout this book. As will be discussed in chapter 3 the link between 
the Czechoslovak architects and the CIAM - despite the enormous role modern- 
ist architecture played in this country — was problematic. Apart from the likes of 
Frantisek Kalivoda, therefore, Czech architects remain largely out of the picture, 
although the country itself does not. In Hungary Farkas Molnár and Fred Forbát fit 
the selection criteria. Forbát, who left a rich estate of papers and was a highly sensi- 
tive observer, will be referred to frequently. This selection implies that the results of 
this study more strongly reflect the Polish development than the development in 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia. Yet, this study's purpose is not to give an all-encom- 
passing account of architects in the region, but to use the mentioned examples in 
order to arrive at a clearer understanding of what drove the rise of modernist archi- 
tects generally, even beyond the region in question. 

Talking about modernist architects as a group raises the question of whether 
they belonged to the same generation. Most of the architects mentioned were born 
around the turn of the century — Forbát in 1897, Piotrowski in 1895, Lachert in 
1900, Szanajca in 1902, Barbara Brukalska in 1899 and Helena Syrkus in 1900. 
Stanislaw Brukalski and Szymon Syrkus, both born in 1894, were slightly older 
while Frantisek Kalivoda, who was active in the CIAM in the second half of the 
1930s, was born in 1913, making him much younger. The strong representation of 
the cohort born around 1900 separates this group from Walter Gropius (1883) and 
Le Corbusier (1887), who had been the leading figures in the CIAM before the 
Second World War. The architects born after 1900 belonged to a generation which 
was strongly influenced by the new technologies they encountered in their training, 
as well as by the idea of planning." 
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Most of the architects at the core of this book started their training during and 
right after the First World War and began their — rapidly advancing — professional 
careers in the first decade after the war. This was a time of state building, the rise 
of radical avant-garde cultures and intense debates on the place of experts vis-a-vis 
state and society. The use of the term ‘brokers’ in the book’s title stresses these links. 
The idea of brokers is intended to evoke a group at the interface of state and society, 
a group which negotiated modernity from a central position as a new reality and a 
desirable goal. Modernist architects succeeded in positioning themselves as brokers 
of what modernity should mean between their profession and society, between the 
local environment - the city, but also the nation state — in which they worked and 
an overarching international scene of modernist architects. The term broker also 
stresses the communicative aspect a well as the active role architects played in what 
chapter 2 will describe as a process of self-empowerment. 

This study acts on the assumption of a rise of modernist architects to new pos- 
itions of influence and relevance and is set to analyse and demonstrate this rise. 
Tzvetan Todorov has remarked that during Europe’s Interwar period architecture 
attained the role of “the total art that could transform everyone’ life”? In focussing 
on this process the specificities of the profession of architects must not be forgotten. 
The associations related to the term ‘rise’ do certainly not fully capture the experi- 
ence of this profession in the 20th century. Two tensions which were characteristic 
of the profession deserve particular attention: 

The first tension is captured in the novel The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand — along 
with an awkward ideological programme. This tension refers to the conditions of 
precariat and demiurge as possible forms of existence in one architect, as expressed 
in the literary figure of Howard Roark. Given that architects were dependent on 
sponsors in order to realize their designs — and this was particularly true for the 
long controversial modernists, such as Roark — they ran a greater risk of being con- 
demned to inactivity than most other professionals. However, the literary figure 
of Roark can also serve as an example of the architect as demiurge. The demiurgic 
character inherent in the architectural profession was particularly pronounced in 
modernist architects when they made claims of being able to transform society.” 

The second tension is connected to the first. Not only dependent on sponsors 
for any kind of work at all and in particular for pushing through designs which ex- 
ceeded the scope of the single building, architects were also much more dependent 
on politics than most other professions. In somewhat of an overstatement of the 
point one could compare this with Albert Speer’s career between Hitler’s Reichs- 
kanzlei and the Spandau prison, or the many Soviet architects who were at the 
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height of their careers around 1930 and eventually ended up perishing in Stalin's 
purges a few years later. Architects, probably more so than other professionals, clung 
to the illusion that they could steer their engagement with politics in the direction 
they wanted - an example of overestimating one's own capabilities, as well-captured 
in the lines of dEUS at the start of this introduction. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to determine what role personal vanity played 
in all this. The relevant point is rather — as is particularly true for modernist archi- 
tects — that architects were almost sought out by society as epitomes of modernity.” 
Modernist architects responded to this need in a double avant-garde way — with the 
striking avant-garde solutions connected to modernist realisations in architecture, 
but also to new, avant-garde forms of organizing themselves and communicating.” 
These categories will thus have a central place in this book. 

Before turning to the book’s layout, a key term which has already been used sev- 
eral times requires clarification. The group focused on here is referred to by the term 
modernist architects thus introducing the element of modernism as an aesthetic 
identifier and as a distinct process. 


Modernist Architects and Modernity 


The terms modernity and modernism share both a long history and the fact that 
they are highly controversial. This is due to their comparative vagueness and because 
they are heavily normatively charged. Often, rather than being seen as an open-end- 
ed process which did not necessarily end positively, modernity has been linked to 
democratic and emancipatory effects.“ Despite these concerns the most important 
reason why this study still employs the term modernist architects is that it offers not 
only an analytical category, but is an essential part of the very story this book intends 
to tell. Although this is certainly not a sufficiently clear distinction it is telling and 
relevant that the architects themselves used the terms modern or modernist to de- 
scribe the particular group they belonged to and to characterize the novelty of their 
approach. The CIAM carried the designation “modern” in its name as did several 
respective national groups, such as the Polish journal Praesens: kwartalnik modern- 
istów. This signalled much more than just the simple need to denominate oneself. 
By using the term ‘modern’ architects were linking themselves to the wider concept 
of modernity as an international phenomenon and the dynamics of modernization. 
In so doing they reflected their own position geographically and temporally much 
more intensely than had been the case for other, older strands of architects — who 
were in any case typified by a less pronounced and less messianic group identity. 
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Modernist architects embraced the idea that something radically new had begun 
of which they were part and which could no longer be integrated into older nar- 
ratives.? Reflexivity has often been described as a hallmark of modernity, and not 
only by those sociologists diagnosing a “reflexive modernity” in post-Second World 
War Europe.“ With a clear notion of what progress would look like and how it 
should be brought about, modernist architects reflected what modernity could and 
should be. As will be described in chapter 2, these architects not only contributed 
to clarifying the idea of modernity, but also put their own movement on the map in 
a self-reflected way. 

Membership of the group of modernist architects could be defined as adherence 
to Le Corbusier’s famous five points of architecture but this would hardly reflect the 
dynamics of the new movement.“ In a less rigid manner one could characterize the 
new approach of modernism as assigning a central place to the principles of “unity, 
order, purity”. These went hand in hand with a new concept of space which was now, 
unlike previously, regarded as mouldable.“ Yet, this would ignore the much wider 
and more important engagement of modernist architects with the many strands of 
modernity — and the contradictions inherent in it." Modernist architecture was al- 
ways also an intellectual endeavour, neatly summarized by one of its main advocates, 
Sigfried Giedion, as “the invention of a new tradition" Complete departure from 
tradition was what Marcel Breuer established as the common denominator of the 
modern movement.” 

It was typical of modernist architects to engage in the process of social and 
economic change and the rise of new technologies — in response to the challen- 
ges arising from this change or bringing about change themselves. The modernist 
movement was much more characterized by both social engagement and the notion 
of being able to shape societies and generating improvement than mere matters of 
style. Further, in reflecting modernity, taking part in its production and thus also 
‘inventing’ themselves as a group, modernist architects can again be described as 
brokers of modernity. This meant that modernist architects were part of the very 
dynamic of modernity, captured in Karl Marx’s famous line “All that is solid melts 
into air” from the Communist Manifesto, later used as the title of Marshall Berman’s 
classic study on the experience of modernity.” 

The term modernization captures this dynamic, and links society’s expectations 
of architects and the profession’s own aspirations with the state.’ This link, as chap- 
ter 1 will show, was particularly expressed in East Central Europe. Key ingredients 
of modernization such as science, technology, rationalisation and efficiency were all 
central terms of what modernist architecture promised to achieve. This promise, it 
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will be argued here, held a strong potential in a region which partly was, and partly 
perceived itself as, backward vis-4-vis an often highly idealised West and where the 
past had a largely negative connotation.” 

The question of just how universal modernity and modernism actually are was 
controversially debated in recent years.” In this book the relevance of the East Cen- 
tral European case in a wider historiography of modernist architects is not believed 
to particularly lie in a specific pathway to modernity as expressed in Shmuel Eisen- 
stadt’s concept of "Multiple Maternities"^* What is instead striking, as far as this re- 
gion is concerned, is the enormously intense and reflected engagement of modernist 
architects with examples from abroad.” This in particular did not mean a critical 
renunciation of a modernism perceived as western. 

In line with the main strand of the relevant literature this study assumes that 
“high modernity” set in during the late 19th century, an era of unprecedented up- 
heaval lasting roughly from the 1880s to the 1960s. The technical and scientific 
modernization of urban space became an essential part of high modernity and was 
increasingly reflected as such.” This time frame of high modernity should be under- 
stood as an “open process of transformative dynamism”.* The period was strongly 
impacted by political disruptions, which also derived from attempts to find political 
answers to problems posed by modernity thus politicising these answers. Modernist 
architecture also formed one of these answers, albeit a highly disputed one. 


Thematic and Temporal Structures 


If we assume that modernist architects rose to meet new opportunities of social 
influence we must then also assume that a decline followed the inevitable peak. In- 
deed, this process could also be described as a parabola which began just before the 
First World War, ascended during the two decades after the war, and then faded 
out in the two decades after the Second World War. This parabola thus, certainly 
not coincidentally, more or less follows the age described as high modernity, that 
is, the period of the 1890s to 1960s. This book chronologically begins at a slightly 
later point and ends about a decade earlier. The narrative starts with the First World 
War, and ends in the year 1948. These caesura follow two seminal political develop- 
ments or events, impacting the question under scrutiny here. In 1918 the new East 
Central European states emerged — all of which, of course, had an important and 
very distinct pre-history. In 1948 the consolidation of communist regimes and the 
introduction of the doctrine of Socialist Realism largely marked the end of the 
international exchange, which was part and parcel of interwar modernism.” The six 
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chapters organizing the argument and narrative of this book follow, grosso modo, a 
chronological structure and integrate this structure with thematic approaches. Each 
chapter, while focusing on East Central Europe, tackles questions extending far be- 
yond the region in question. 

The first chapter, Modernity in Eastern Europe — East European Modernism?, 
sets the scene by detailing the specific connection between modernism and mod- 
ernization in East Central Europe during and after the First World War. The re- 
gion is described as a projection screen of radical socio-political change and the 
enormous possibilities which accompanied planning and modernization. The chap- 
ter discusses the basis for such fantasies against the background of the economic 
crisis and recovery of the region and the emergence of new states after 1918. For 
these states modernization was imperative and the project of modernism in many 
respects provided an answer to their complex problems and was key to gaining pol- 
itical legitimacy. In this framework modernist architects could successfully claim to 
hold a new status. 

Chapter 2 introduces Architects as Experts of the Social. Largely dealing with the 
period of 1916 to 1925, the chapter analyses how architects both laid claim to new 
tasks and became a focal point of societal expectations, how this turned modern- 
ist architects into experts of far more than ‘mere’ building and how this translated 
into new forms of educating architects. These architects represent a new phenotype, 
mixing modernism in one’s own personal life with a new conception of one’s pro- 
fessional identity and the self-empowerment as ‘social planners. The second part 
of the chapter highlights the main themes of change, namely the rise of scientific 
urbanism, the allure of the machine and the triangle of rationalization, planning 
and technocracy as ‘background’ ideologies which modernist architects embraced 
and contributed to. 

Chapter 3, Organizing new Architectural Goals, has its focal point in the second 
half of the 1920s and discusses new post-First World War forms of architects’ or- 
ganizations with particular reference to the CIAM. The chapter treats the CIAM 
as a new type of organization, concerned with establishing architects as key players 
in a yet to be defined relationship between experts and politics. The implications of 
this change are spelt out by using the example of the Polish CIAM group. Shifting 
attention to the rarely studied CIAM- Ost the chapter assesses the relevance of these 
findings in a wider framework covering East Central Europe and beyond. 

Chapter 4, Communicating Social Change through Architecture, will study how 
architects changed their method of communicating with the wider world by pro- 
ducing new types of architecture books, journals and exhibitions, ranging roughly 
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from 1925 to 1935. Modernist architects’ strategic use of various forms of media, 
including the role of visual shorthand to phrase social problems, is investigated here. 
This chapter serves to grasp the tension between internationalist convictions and 
national aspirations which characterized both the professional and private lives of 
the architects in question. Coalescing the national and international levels reveals 
the enormous tensions these architect-experts experienced, a theme central to the 
next chapter. 

Chapter 5, Materializing the International Agenda: Warszawa Funkcjonal- 
na, takes up the main problems of the earlier chapters in the concrete example of 
the Polish capital Warsaw in the early 1930s. The chapter shows how the various 
modernizing agendas of Poland’s central government, the city council of Warsaw, 
and the CIAM programme all merged for a brief period. Discussing the example 
of Warszawa Funkcjonalna, the only concrete plan for a so-called functional city 
developed within the framework of the CIAM, the chapter links seemingly lofty 
internationalism and very concrete problems on the ground. Warszawa Funkcjonal- 
na, which had a considerable impact both on planning in Warsaw and on the inter- 
national debate, serves as a case in point to demonstrate how architects managed 
to position themselves in the driver's seat at a time when the urban crisis became a 
national issue. As this chapter shows, the planningbenefited both the CIAM (in ur- 
gent need of concrete application cases) and the Polish architects on the spot, who 
could exploit the organization’ international clout in their dealing with politics at 
home. 

Chapter 6, Under Pressure: Modernist Architects and the Rise of Political Ex- 
tremes, addresses covert planning in Warsaw during the Second World War and 
the reconstruction in the wake of the establishment of communist regimes for 
the period 1936 to 1948. The chapter focuses on how architectural expertise in- 
creasingly became part of politics, forcing architects to take a position vis-a-vis the 
ideological struggles permeating East Central Europe before, during and after the 
Second World War. The chapter addresses the leeway architects had through their 
command of critical expertise, and the pressures exerted on these architects for the 
very same reason by using the example of Szymon Syrkus, who spent three years in 
Auschwitz. The final question posed is how architects employed the catastrophe 
of the war to push through radical plans during the short window of opportunity 
which opened in 1945 and closed in 1948. 

To answer this question and the questions of the previous chapter, this book will 
first turn to the concrete space of analysis and the question of why it was here that 
modernist architects found such fertile ground. 


1. 
Modernity in Eastern Europe - 
East European Modernism? 


In 1934 Universal studios released the film The Black Cat, directed by Edgar Ulmer, 
an Austro-American. The film, the first to co-star Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi, 
belonged to the horror genre and was a considerable success in the United States. 
Karloff and Lugosi were not playing Frankenstein and Dracula, however, but a fic- 
tional celebrity Austrian architect named Hjalmar Poelzig and a Hungarian psych- 
iatrist named Vitus Werdegast instead. Moreover, the film was not set in the usual 
dark Transylvanian castle but rather in a hyper-modernist villa erected on what, 
according to the film, were the foundations of the giant fortress Maramaros, built 
during the time of the First World War War and situated in rural Hungary.! Here 
the character of Werdegast seeks to settle an old score dating back to the war. Thus, 
not only is this private war between two men merged with the wider war, but the 
modernist building also becomes both a setting and an allegory: ^A masterpiece of 
construction, built upon the ruins of the masterpiece of destruction’, in the words 
of Werdegast as he confronts Poelzig, the latter having served as the war-time com- 
mander of the fortress. 
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1. Film The Black Cat. Poelzig's modernist villa above the war cemetery 


Of course, this is a popular, commercial film with its own dramaturgy derived from 
its genre. That said, the tropes evoked are far from coincidental. It was no coinci- 
dence that the director Ulmer referred to the period when he shot the film as his 
Baubaus-period, having designed the foyer of che modernist villa himself. Ulmer's 
biographer attributes the modernist dimension of the film with an “almost docu- 
mentary quality"? The film, it is safe to say, captured important trends of its time. 
This book studies modernist architects as embodiments of the condition of high 
modernism. Three themes central to the film inform this book and the choice of its 
geographical setting. All three aspects are central to this study while the latter two 
inform the choice of its setting. 

First, there is the theme of the personae of the celebrity architect, characterized 
by its specific relation to his or her oeuvre. The personae features in the film in a 
binary way through lead actor Karloff and the reference to the famous Weimar Re- 
public architect Hans Poelzig.* The fictional Hjalmar Poelzig blatantly personifies 
‘the modern’ in his expressionist behaviour, while Karloff’s matter-of-fact acting 
contrasts starkly with the way in which Lugosi/Werdegast represent the ways of the 
past. 
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Second, Karloff/Poelzig, always addressed as “engineer”, embodies the theme 
of the architect as the great creator not only in his capacity as engineer but also 
as creator of the aesthetics of his portentous villa. As an engineer-architect who 
is surrounded by the signifiers of a modern, almost futuristic, lifestyle Poelzig not 
only represents the prototypical modern man but also a creator of modernity. The 
film grippingly plays out the degree of coercion inherent in modernist architecture: 
“a nice, cosy, unpretentious insane asylum’, as one of the characters calls Poelzig’s 
villa. This effect is emphasized by quick changes of scene between the rational and 
scientific, on the one hand, and the irrational and unsettling — including Satanic 
practices and corpses kept in bunker-like cellars reminiscent of the Bluebeard tale 
— on the other hand. Modernist architecture serves here to portray an attempt to 
overcome the horrors of the war through clarity and technology but at the same 
time symbolizes the uncontrolled forces of modernity — and also the disillusion- 
ment that followed some ten years of modernist building. 

Finally, it is telling how the film, without ado, ties modernist architecture to the 
catastrophe of the First World War — here in a gloomily painted and geographically 
fixed yet abstract East European theatre of war: “the greatest graveyard in the world” 
as the film has it. For this purpose Ulmer merges the eastern theatre of war with 
the fictitious fortress Maramaros, the modernist imagery, and the clash of the old 
and the modern.’ Destruction as the precondition for radical innovation will be a 
recurrent theme of this book. 

As suggestive as the contrast between dark, muddy killing-fields, dotted with 
crosses, and the bright hyper-modernist villa towering over these fields is — does 
concrete space really matter in this opposition? For director Ulmer what counted 
was the set of associations connected to an East European space of crisis: world war 
battles of which little was known to the western public, the chaos and dramatic 
impact of the Bolshevist revolution in Russia, languages and cultures hard to digest 
for cinema visitors in the United States and thus conveying a sense of the mysteri- 
ous. Yet, for Ulmer, born in what had been the Austrian town of Olmütz (which 
became part of Czechoslovakia in 1918), a more concrete reality of this space did 
matter, as revealed in his US-based career as a specialist in films on East European 
minorities. In the Soviet Union some of the most striking achievements of modern- 
ist architecture pioneered a development which was only partially taken up in the 
West later. Czechoslovakian examples of the modern movement, foremost the Villa 
Tugendhat near Brno, became early icons of the new global architecture. On a trip 
to Prague in 1927 Le Corbusier noted in his diary, that *Le movement architectur- 
al tchéchoslovaque mérite, à l'heure actuelle, la plus grande attention" It was no 
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coincidence that Tomáš Masaryk, the first president of the newly founded Czecho- 
slovakia, called post-1918 Europe a "laboratory built over the great graveyard of the 
World War”. 
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2. Villa Tugendhat near Brno (current view) 


Historians of art and architecture have increasingly come to pay attention to the 
manifestations of modernism in the East since the end of communist rule there? 
How exactly could a radical modernism thrive or at least attain a specific signifi- 
cance in a region regarded as rather backward in many ways? Before spelling out 
potential answers to this question in the following five chapters, two dimensions ne- 
cessary to comprehend the relevance of what is to follow need to be emphasized. We 
must look at the Western imagery of the ‘East’ in the period under scrutiny. More- 
over, we must, with a focus on the particularly telling example of Poland, look at the 
material situation, the material basis for architecture in the region under scrutiny. 
This will be done with particular reference to how far this situation was a pre-con- 
dition for the possibility of what will be referred to as a ‘social turn’ in architecture 
and of the rise ofthe social architect. Both, the imagery of the East and the concrete 
challenges on the ground, most apparent in the cities, need to be taken into account 
and to be considered jointly. 
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The European East - Sketches of a Projection screen 


Due to more than 40 years of Cold War it has largely been forgotten — or never fully 
realized — how formative the Eastern perspective has been for the arts and for archi- 
tecture in the first half of the 20th century. Recent publications have emphasized 
the manifold co-operations between Eastern and Western architects, for example, 
as happened in the framework of the Bauhaus movement.!! Of similar importance 
was the inspiration Western architects took from experienced or imagined eastern 
examples. 

These imaginations can be categorized into three groups: Firstly, in the German 
discourse, with a long tradition dating back to the 19th century, the East featured 
as a region to be colonized, and as a mouldable entity awaiting the confrontation 
with Western or a specifically German efficiency. * Secondly, examples of genuinely 
Eastern architecture particularly in Russia, but also further east, were considered to 
express a more direct link to the local populations and thus to provide stimuli for 
spiritual renewal. Thirdly, in a political vein, the Russian revolution served as inspir- 
ation to charge architecture with a social mission and to emphasize architectures 
capacity to change society.” In this reading the East turned into “a symbol for the 
social principle”. 

These different strands of thought were all combined within the idea of the East 
as a region similar to a ‘tabula rasa, for example when the association of avant-garde 
German architects Glaserne Kette declared in 1920 “Russia, tabula rasa, should now 
demonstrate a new building on new ground"? What has pointedly been described 
as a ‘suburb of Europe’ became a projection screen to be contrasted with Western 
European ‘civilization’ or to be shaped by this very civilization. The most promin- 
ent of Europe's modernist architects, the Swiss-French Le Corbusier, also followed 
the lure of the East. In 1911 Le Corbusier embarked on a “Journey to the East”, 
which in many respects shaped the personality and architectural style of this found- 
ing father of modern architecture." The diary he kept during his journey elicits an 
at times idealized space, untouched by the negative aspects of European civiliza- 
tion — “invading and dirty 'Europeanization" which yielded incomparable pieces of 
genuine art asa true expression of the people. * At the same time Le Corbusier both 
presupposes the existence of a given space he refers to as ‘the East’ while he himself 
contributes to defining and filling in this almost mythical space.'” Alfred Döblin, 
author of Berlin Alexanderplatz and, like Le Corbusier, a herald of modernism, dis- 
missed the ‘European’ writers in Warsaw and hailed the power of the true people 
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in a land allegedly largely untouched by the West.” Austrian writer Joseph Roth, 
who travelled through Poland and Russia extensively in the 1920s, perceived the 
European East as an “unheard of space of social experiment" in which the project of 
modernity was itself at play.” 

For a short moment in history, East Central Europe, the region Masaryk called 
“New Europe”, appeared to be the most promising of the world’s depressed areas 
— not despite but because of its weak economic situation.” Stein Rokkan has re- 
ferred to the "opportunity structures" which can emerge in peripheral regions. Yet, 
he also alerts us to the generally stronger influence from outside, from the centre, 
as being characteristic of peripheral regions.? Both aspects characterize the place 
of East Central Europe in the wider European context in the period in question. In 
a telling way, for example, the Polish region of Galicia became imagined as a space 
of economic development opportunties."* But we should also be aware of the ten- 
dency of German economists, in particular, to project the power of planning, and to 
perceive East Central Europe and South East Europe as spaces to be opened up by 
superior organization from the centre outwards.? For this book it is particularly rel- 
evant that the notion of developing regions was part and parcel of a contemporary 
discourse. This discourse was phrased using the concepts of catching up, living up to 
one’s potential, or even turning local disadvantages into advantages by leapfrogging 
into the future through planning.” All such ideas shared the assumption that it 
would be possible to repeat Western advances in modernization in a time-delayed 
manner in the East. And all these assumptions referred to and accepted a framework 
of desirable modernization and of modernity as a goal. At the same time the New 
Man’ who loomed large in many cultural concepts at the time took on a much more 
concrete shape in the East. In the event all new states relied on creating new citizens 
to bring their vision of modern states and societies to life." 


East Central Europe - A Space of Crisis? 


What exactly would such a space of opportunities look like? Where were its borders 
and how should one deal with its enormous disparities? For the reasons given in the 
introduction this study does not include Russia and the Soviet Union. Rather, being 
aware of the countless difficulties and pitfalls of defining a closely-knit geographic 
space, this study uses the catch-all term Central Europe, not to be mistaken with the 
tainted concept of "Mitteleuropa? 
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The countries of Central Europe, Germany, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary shared cultural traditions, partially resulting from the imperial struc- 
tures of, and long-standing networks in education, university itineraries, exchange 
of experts etc. All of these countries shared an imperial legacy of the three great 
European landed empires (German, Austro-Hungarian, Russian). The ensuing dual 
impact of major border shifts and a fundamental change in political system was ab- 
sent, for example, in the Netherlands or Belgium, the latter of course being heavily 
affected by the First World War. Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary as nation 
states all emerged from former imperial entities. As such the countries of this re- 
gion shared some important characteristics, which also distinguished them from 
Western Europe. At the same time it must be clear that the perceptions of East Cen- 
tral Europe and East Europe, in particular, assumed strongly loaded constructions 
and that shared characteristics should not deflect from very substantial differences 
between these countries.” While Hungary lost its status as an imperial power in 
1918, Poland and Czechoslovakia emerged out of national movements confront- 
ing the pre-war empires. And while Czechoslovakia developed a comparatively very 
successful democracy, Hungary experienced several waves of authoritarianism and 
Poland's nascent democracy was supplanted by a semi-dictatorial regime in 1926. 
These differences could be further emphasized for these countries’ economic situa- 
tions and the social structures. The Bohemian lands were one of the leading indus- 
trial regions globally while large parts of Hungary and Poland remained agricultural 
until the war. 

Nevertheless, what has been said about East Europe as a space of opportunities 
holds particularly true for these three countries, commonly, as in this study, referred 
to as East Central Europe.” Focusing on the eastern part of Central Europe, and 
especially on Poland, is in no way intended as an exclusive approach. Obviously, ex- 
amples from countries like the Netherlands serve as an important point of reference 
and exchange while at the same time the states of Yugoslavia and Romania, as well 
as the Baltic states, in many respects reveal similar patterns to the examples central 
here. Equally obviously, Germany, as the western part of Central Europe, has to re- 
main in the picture, not only as the country with a deep legacy of its pre-1918 status, 
but also as the most radical inspiration for modernist solutions and then, after 1933, 
the most radical threat to such solutions. 

Moreover, a geographic region is always also to a certain degree a constructed 
entity — in our case also constructed by the modernist architects in question. As 
chapter 3 will show architects from Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia stressed 
the commonalities of their situation — vis-a-vis western partners or among them- 
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selves. Literature has emphasized the extensive exchange of the different avant- 
garde groups within the region. This exchange sometimes required an emphasis on 
belonging to the West, while at other times the emphasis was on the differences 
from the West. Tellingly, the literature discusses the region in question both under 
the header of Central Europe?! and Eastern Europe.? 

The challenges which confronted the region of East Central Europe become 
particularly apparent if we take a closer look at the example of Poland. When Her- 
bert Hoover, later president of the US, commented on the Polish situation after the 
First World War, a situation he knew well due to his role as head of the American 
Relief Administration, in August 1919, he painted a gloomy picture:* 


As a result of seven invasions by different armies the country has largely been de- 
nuded of buildings. [...], there has been a total breakdown of the economic cycle. In 
addition to the destruction and robbery which accompanied the repeated invasion 
of rival armies, these areas have been, of course, through a cauldron of Bolshevist 
revolution and the intellectual classes either fled from the country or to a consider- 


able extent were imprisoned. 


In contrast to Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland or Scandinavia, the core 
countries of the more radical, socially-oriented strand of modernist architecture, 
the region of East Central Europe suffered massive destruction during the First 
World War. Moreover, recent studies have rightly stressed that the war did not end 
in East Central Europe in November 1918, but continued for years in extremely 
bloody struggles for nothing less than national survival.” The material losses are 
estimated at some 2,000,000 buildings in the territory of the later Second Polish 
Republic between 1914 and 1921, including 6,000 schools. Poland lost 4.5 percent 
of its population, which was a higher percentage than all the western belligerent 
countries.” In towns in eastern Poland like Bug up to 70 percent of the buildings 
had been destroyed. These figures have to be seen against the background of an al- 
ready comparatively weak infrastructural development and a process of urbaniza- 
tion which, in comparison with Western countries, set in much later. In 1931 in 
Poland’ eastern territories, known as kresy, less than 15 percent of the population 
lived in towns and only one percent was industrially employed.” 

Moreover, there were significant indirect consequences of the war.” The re-in- 
tegration of the territories previously governed by the partition powers had to be 
achieved both in political-administrative and in economic terms. This process was 
extremely complicated by the fact that the territories formerly belonging to the 
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German, Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires not only had different adminis- 
trative structures and diverse regulations applying to all areas of life, but also ex- 
tremely divergent economic and social levels of development.? These challenges 
had to be addressed by a central state which itself was under construction and sub- 
ject to fierce internal political conflicts and challenges from abroad, in particular 
the former partition powers of Germany and Russia. The latter was mirrored by the 
highly politicized question of national minorities facing not only the Polish Second 
Republic but also Czechoslovakia. The minority question aggravated the social 
tensions which marred the Polish state and society anyway. Modernization, which 
began after the war, highlighted the existing structural problems of the region. The 
two core issues were the unequal distribution of wealth and opportunities, and the 
question of ethnic diversity in the post-imperial realm of a newly conceived nation 
state. ^ 

In terms oftown planning and architecture these structural conditions and chal- 
lenges found expression in the phenomenon of new cities. Very few new cities had 
been planned from scratch in 19th century Europe.“ Against the background of 
the aforementioned challenges, there was a certain structural logic in that two of 
the most interesting examples of new cities outside the Soviet Union were built in 
Poland during the interwar years.“ Gdynia and the coastal region? and Stalowa 
Wola in the Centralny Okreg Przemystowy (COP), * Poland's newly built central 
industrial complex, were not primarily examples of innovative urban planning and 
avant-garde architecture — though some remarkable buildings were erected. The 
two places rather testify to the overriding importance of strategic and political con- 
siderations in the development of the country. Gdynia provided access to the Baltic 
Sea, and thus world trade, without relying on German harbours or the Free City 
of Danzig. As the Polish “gateway to the world" it was of significant symbolic rel- 
evance even exceeding its growing economic status. ? Within a few years the former 
village of Gdynia was transformed into a medium-sized city, fulfilling a key role in 
the partially-planned national economy. Stalowa Wola and the COP both demon- 
strate Poland s comparatively very well developed regional planning capacities and 
also the first steps of national planning. The COP, which for military reasons was 
built as remotely as possible from the country’s borders, was intended to deliver 
an economic — and consequently also social — quantum leap for the crisis-ridden 
country. 
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3. Port of Gdynia, a symbol of the achievements of the Second Polish Republic 


Both examples may also be seen as “enclaves of modernity” which Andrzej Szczerski 
identified as typical of the region in question.“ Significantly, the state funded the 
lion's share of che COP investment and the COP formed the largest part of the 
state investment budget as the central project of the second half the 1930s. More- 
over, the whole project could only function within a wider framework of national 
planning, for which the key figure was Minister of the Treasury Eugeniusz Kwiat- 
kowski — an almost unique figure on a European-wide scale." Kwiatkowski, who 
was also instrumental in the development of Gdynia and was a member of several 
governments until the Second World War, personified the technocratic dimension 
that was so strong in the earlier phase of the authoritarian Sanacja-government. 

Kwiatkowski thus also represented the more efficient, and perhaps positive, side 
of Sanacja. The regime comprised both socialist ideas from the left and aspects of 
the nationalist agenda of the right. The government's name of ‘Sanacja’ (sanation, 
healing) acknowledged the underlying logic of planned social improvements.** 
Following Józef Piłsudskis coup d'état of May 1926 a nationalist programme was 
merged with a whole array of technocratic schemes and approaches. It was no co- 
incidence that Piłsudski was referred to as "Budowniczy Ojczyzny”, the builder of 
the fatherland, using terminology that also carried a double meaning in Polish and 
signalled the identification of politics with modernization. 

Seemingly neutral regional and later national planning accordingly underwent 
a remarkable development in Poland, particularly in the 1930s. Regional planning 
fulfilled a double function there much more clearly than it did in Western coun- 
tries. Planning was meant not only to address specific economic problems but also 
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to tackle the manifold challenges deriving from the legacy of the partition per- 
iod.? This was particularly evident in the largely backwards eastern kresy. Here the 
Sanacja politician Aleksander Prystor established the Towarzystwo Rozwoju Ziem 
Wschodnich (Agency for the Development of the Eastern Territories, TRZW ).? 
While the Second Polish Republic achieved some remarkable successes in terms 
of stabilizing the economy, fighting inflation and building up a functioning infra- 
structure, the general economic situation remained extremely challenging and the 
state retained a dominant role — in part due to weakly-developed private compan- 
ies.*' The strong role of the state was motivated ‘negatively’ in the sense that there 
was little private investment. This drove the state in East Central Europe to become 
involved in sectors in which it played a comparatively weaker role in the West - in- 
cluding housing.” 

Within this framework the state was largely the only actor able to provide the 
capital, manpower and expertise required to at least try to deal with the overly 
evident problems. This was also true for the housing sector which in many ways 
reflected the difficult economic situation and was, by any standard, politically the 
most sensitive of all problems.? Poland experienced one of the worst housing situ- 
ations in Europe, characterized by an extreme lack of small, affordable flats and an 
equally extreme overcrowding of flats, particularly in the urban centres. In 1938 
an estimated 65% of the urban population lived in one-room apartments.” In the 
contemporary discussions of the 1920s and 1930s the country’s housing situation 
even received considerable attention outside Poland.” Tellingly, both those who 
defended and supported the young Polish state and those who questioned the state’s 
legitimacy framed the achievements in and failures to tackle the crisis politically and 
saw them as a test case for the Polish state.” Both external and internal commenta- 
tors agreed that the situation was dire. In 1934, even after some measures had borne 
fruit, modernist architect Roman Felinski still asserted that given the demographic 
development of Poland the building capacity of the country had to be doubled over 
the next 30 years.” Commentators also agreed — primarily due to the lack of private 
investment and an initially comparatively weak co-operative movement - that the 
state was the only actor capable of turning the situation around. A survey of the 
Warszawska Spóldzielnia Mieszkaniowa (Warsaw Housing Cooperative, WSM) by 
the housing reformer Teodor Toeplitz, undertaken in 1935 when the situation had 
already eased, revealed that the average number of persons living in a one-room 
flat in Warsaw was 3.7, compared to 2.1 in Berlin and even lower numbers in other 
European capital cities.” That housing became a political problem and increasingly 
perceived as a responsibility of the state was a European-wide phenomenon after 
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1900.” The constitution of the Weimar Republic included a right to decent hous- 
ing.° Still, it is striking that the Polish state, in enacting a law in 1920 to establish a 
national housing fund to provide for hygienic and affordable housing, assumed and 
accepted this role with remarkable commitment despite its extremely strained re- 
sources. This was further developed during the Sanacja regime, particularly through 
the direct intervention of the central state in the housing situation in Warsaw and 


by using the WSM.*! 
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4. Statistic for the dire housing situation in Warsaw and Poland in comparison with Western Europe. 
The graph stresses the overcrowding of single room flats (below) 


The Post-Monarchic State and the Legacy of the War 


The newly drawn post-First World War borders in East Central Europe contributed 
toward the formation of a strong state. By establishing new administrative agen- 
cies such as the Ministry for the Former Prussian Province in Poznań, under direct 
control of the central state, the Polish state attempted to deal with matters usually 
entrusted to local authorities in western countries which had either been unaffected 
or less affected by the impacts of the war.” 
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The Czechoslovakian state and the new Hungarian state were confronted with 
similar tasks of integrating new territories or — in the case of Hungary — compen- 
sating for the loss of territories and rearranging respective infrastructures. Often the 
new nation state (this was certainly the case with Poland) acted by directly continu- 
ing the machinations of a strong central state. Large parts of the territories which 
formed Poland after 1918 had been the shatter zones of various empires before 
1918. They thus already required considerable intervention and investment on the 
part of the central state. 

This link was also to be found in urbanism, where the central state, on many 
occasions, absorbed responsibilities which in the Western states would have been 
handled by municipalities. This was not only a matter of concrete local problems of 
such a scale that they threatened the core social provisions (such as housing), but 
also a matter of political legitimacy.9 While the rapid 19th century urban develop- 
ment in Western Europe was mostly a consequence of economic growth, much of 
the expansion of the Polish cities took place in times of uncertainty and crisis after 
the collapse of the three empires. Where an affluent bourgeoisie was lacking, the 
state had to invest into the future of its metropolitan cities.“ As the case of Sanacja 
shows, economic and social modernization relied heavily on the state and these 
policies were often driven by the modern ideologies of socialism and nationalism. 
These ideologies also had to fill a political vacuum which emerged after the experi- 
ence of the double disruption a new political system and new state borders that ac- 
companied the end of the empires — themselves marked by a constant competition 
for best solutions.® Not only were loyalties to the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
German state structures fractured in 1918 but also the at times substantial dynastic 
loyalties. 

What could be referred to as post-monarchic states emerged in the three states 
of East Central Europe, as well as in Austria and Germany — but not in France, the 
United Kingdom and Belgium all similarly heavily affected by the First World War. 
The post-monarchic state had to reconfigure political loyalty in a drastic way follow- 
ing centuries of dynastic rule. The dynasties of the Hohenzollerns, Habsburgs, and 
Romanovs had, up to 1918, retained a much stronger position than most dynasties 
in the West and had, especially during the four years of armed conflict, demanded 
the supreme loyalty of their subjects. 

In the capitals of the new post-monarchic, post-imperial states, from Prague to 
Vienna, and Budapest to Berlin, governments had to prove that they could outper- 
form the empires they succeeded.” Following the post-First World War demobiliz- 
ation, these states had to rebuild structures in what sometimes resembled a vacuum 
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when compared to Western Europe.“ Significantly, not only were traffic arteries 
and administrative elites lacking in the new states, but political legitimacy was also 
in short supply. 

The newly emerging states had to build their own elites and institutions — par- 
ticularly to gain legitimacy grounded in efficiency — thus making them highly de- 
pendent on expert knowledge.? In line with the technocratic conceptions prevalent 
across Europe, Hungarian, Czech, or Polish engineers claimed to be able to offer 
a neutral force around which effective government could be centred. Due to the 
all-defining imperative of modernization, such ideas gained more credibility in these 
states and thus had a higher impact.” The example of the new Polish state, lacking 
its own technical elites in any substantial number, illustrates this well. During the 
First World War, Polish engineers effectively aligned their cause with that of the 
nation."! These engineers believed that their expertise could resolve any social prob- 
lems which arose to impede the future advances of the newly established nation. 
Hence, engineers should occupy key positions in the higher administration. This 
led to the view that the training of engineers should receive particular attention, not 
just in terms of technical knowledge, but also with a regard to the skills necessary 
for the formation of a democratic society.” Engineer Albin Basus, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, proposed that technical education be formalized to produce "organizers" and 
“leaders” needed to shape a modern nation. Even more radical ideas could be found 
in Hungary, the so-called utopia for engineers.” The professional organizations of 
engineers argued that only the expertise of engineers would be able to overcome the 
social differences of society and, in particular, the problems of party politics.” 

The extreme need for state legitimacy in fields such as health and housing trans- 
lated into new possibilities and challenges for the respective experts in these areas.” 
“National engineering" offered enormous opportunities, but those who rose to new 
prominence also had to realize that it became more and more necessary to decide 
where their loyalties lay. The flipside of this process was an increase in constraints 
and coercion for technical experts who aligned themselves more closely than before 
with certain political regimes. Tellingly, Polish engineers demanded that no foreign 
specialists should take qualified positions in the administration. Thus, in an ex- 
treme way, the disruption of 1918 in central Europe highlights a development that 
predates it — the engagement of experts in the nation-building process. 
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Equally clearly, the post-1918 situation presented post-monarchic states with 
enormous pressures to perform. Throughout Europe, but particularly in post-mon- 
archic states, the interwar period led to new reflections on what the state had to 
achieve and guarantee for its citizens. In the Weimar Republic, also a former em- 
pire and constantly compared with its predecessor Imperial Germany, legal scholars 
went to great lengths to grasp this change. A concept that remained influential until 
today was developed by Ernst Forsthoff, who coined the terms Leistungsverwaltung 
and Daseinsvorsorge, which could loosely be translated as public service. Forsthoff, 
later infamous for his links to the Nazi regime, managed to aptly grasp a new dimen- 
sion of state activity. The state, in Forsthoff s eyes, had to respond to the fact that the 
individual was, on the one hand, confined to ever smaller spheres of life while, on 
the other hand, commanded ever more opportunities to reach out via technological 
means. For this reason the individual became dependent on state-sponsored servi- 
ces. For Forsthoff, the place where the state had to prove itself was in urban space. 
Here, it was overly apparent that the individual could no longer rely on the trad- 
itional protections in place to safeguard countryside life. In the city, the individual 
was dependent on provisions supplied by a more abstract entity, usually the state: 
gas, water, electricity, sewerage, and means of transport." 

While this is not the place to discuss the more far-reaching values and limits of 
Forsthoff s conceptual framework, his observations are certainly helpful in under- 
standing the seminal changes taking place in the European city after 1900, as the 
state in its various capacities began increasingly to interfere in the lives of its citizens. 
This also holds true if we contrast Forsthoff s paradigm with the post-1918 urban 
reality of large parts of East Central Europe. In 1918 Bruno Taut, one of the fore- 
most modernist architects and thinkers of the Weimar Republic, observed with ref- 
erence to this region and Russia: "The misery ofthe cities makes all achievements of 
a western, European civilization appear ludicrous.” The agrarian and the settlement 
questions would be the touchstone for any success of the revolutionary movements 
of 1918.” Indeed, political legitimacy in the East Central European region came to 
depend increasingly on the successful modernization of urban space and on provid- 
ing efficient services to the rapidly expanding urban population. 
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5. School of Political Science, designed by B. Lachert and J. Szanajca 


In Poland, as in most states in East Central Europe, health-ministries came into 
being right after the war, much earlier than in the West.” An office for housing 
was already attached to this ministry in 1919, and housing was legally defined as a 
responsibility of the state. The state began to engage in hygiene, schooling, health, 
sports in a way that it had never done before.? Sports was symbolically represented 
in Warsaw’s strikingly modern new sport-grounds Centralny Instytut Wychowania 
Fizycznego (Central Institute for Physical Excercises, CIWF), since 1935 named af- 
ter Piłsudski, attracting enormous contemporary attention.*! 
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6. CIWF, Warsaw, designed by E. Norwerth 
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Forsthoff s analysis is particularly pertinent for the four years of the First World 
War. It is also telling that the influential French legal scholar Léon Duguit recon- 
sidered his definition of the state during the war. He now emphasized the state as 
provider of public services, where public services actually legitimized the state." 
The First World War was transformative for the role of the state: one of the most 
broadly accepted lessons to be drawn from it across Europe, was the need for cen- 
tral planning with the state in the driver's seat. Both the right and left political 
camps regarded the war economy as a key to winning and losing a war. Provided the 
right lessons were learned, wartime planning also appeared to be a key to building 
successful economies and societies in the post-war world.* The rise of the idea of 
planning and manifold technocratic notions almost always included the state in the 
picture. ^ 

As Charles Maier has stressed in his classic study on the subject, stabilization 
was the overarching goal of Western European societies after the First World War. 
The bourgeoisie had to admit new groups into the process of political negotiations. 
Corporatism served as a means to achieve this without questioning the general so- 
cial and political order.* It was foremost Patrick Geddes who reflected the impact 
of the war on cities. Geddes, and others, hoped that the war could serve as a catalyst 
to turn cities into spaces of reform and societal renewal. For Geddes it went without 
saying that the reconstruction of a city had to achieve more than the mere reestab- 
lishment of the old order. His doctrine of ‘civic reconstruction’ envisaged a spiritual 


1.86 Historians of architecture have debated as to how far reconstruction in 


renewa 
the narrower sense, that is, in particular the reconstruction of vast landscapes in 
western Belgium and northern France, including a number of small and medium- 
sized towns, lived up to such demands. For Belgium the relevant literature stressed 
the rather traditional character of architectural reconstruction and the lack of in- 
novative, more radical urban planning. In Belgium the state also took on a com- 
pletely new role in urban affairs in the context of reconstruction, which was hardly 
surprising given the scale of the destruction. The Dienst der Verwoeste Gewesten (De- 
partment for War-Ravaged Areas) in Belgium is a particular example of the new, 
pervasive impact of the state in the urban framework." 

The devastating and also transformative impact of the First World War on West- 
ern European society is well understood today. However, while many would still 
associate the Somme, Verdun and Flanders, Louvain, and Reims with catastrophic 
destruction, it was actually in Central Europe that societies underwent the deep- 
est large-scale transformation.** Not only were far larger regions affected in that 
area, but more civilians died, and more buildings were destroyed than in the West. 
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Further, borders were moved, large groups of populations were exchanged, new 
countries emerged, and capitals re-established. While concrete urbanistic measures 
will be discussed in the following chapters, we need to first ask how far this constel- 
lation incurred a specific experience of modernization and modernity and in how 
far modernism came to play a specific role in the region dealt with here. 


Eastern Modernity 


James Scott stated, in his landmark study Seeing Like a State, that “it would have 
been hard not to have been a modernist of some stripe at the end of the nineteenth 
century in the West? There are some reasons to extend this statement, arguing 
that it would have been even harder, at least for the young and thriving generation, 
not to be a modernist in the three decennia after 1900 in Central and Eastern Eur- 
ope. “The novel is taken up in Poland more eagerly than in other countries" the 
Dutch critic of architecture Theo van Doesburg noted in 1931.” Modernization 
became an imperative after 1918 for the new states in East Central Europe. This 
was true in the narrower sense of the term modernization, that is, improvement 
of the economy, infrastructure and public services. Yet, this was also true for the 
imperative of building truly modern societies, societies living up to ‘European’ and 
‘American’ standards — or what the standards branded as European and American 
were thought to look like. Finally, the advances in the latter also had to be signalled 
to the outside world through an ostensibly modernist programme which was, due 
to its visual clout, foremost a building programme. In recent years historians of art 
have increasingly paid attention to this phenomenon.” A number of regionally de- 
fined studies have highlighted both the enormous geographic scope but also the 
richness of examples of modernist building throughout the region of East Central 
Europe” and the wider region.” Certain elements of an East European modernism 
have become part of the very conception of what is modern — for example works 
of Russian constructivists.”* Of course, and this is true for architecture in particu- 
lar, choosing modernist solutions for buildings, monuments and the like was often 
dictated by certain practical requirements and the expected cost-efficiency of stan- 
dardized and rationalized proposals. Yet, a closer look at significant buildings or 
tendencies in the arts reveals that the newly founded states used a modernist style 
as internationally convertible currency in order to gain attention and recognition, 
building on developments which had already started during First World War.” The 
modernist vessel-like curved buildings of Poland’s aspiring and rapidly growing new 
port of Gdynia or the ostensible modernist style of many buildings in Warsaw can 
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equally be traced in Brno, in Prague or, further east of the region focused on here, in 
the Lithuanian capital of Kaunas.” 

Official buildings in these places, and many others in the region, built in the 
modernist style tried to proclaim universal values of clarity and transparency and to 
thus wrest these states away from the periphery on Europe mental map. It remains 
debatable as to how far an outright ‘nationalization of modernism’ took place.” 
After all, almost all attempts to legitimize the new states in East Central Europe 
visually combined traditional and innovative elements.” The question of how far 
the often original mixture of traditional styles - which demonstrated centuries of 
national history — and international styles — which proclaimed their membership of 
the family of modern nations — constitutes a style of its own must remain open here. 
It is, however, important to note the decisive role the state played in the 'politics of 
art’ and in charging art and architecture with political meaning. The latter was also 
due to these states' often iconoclastic attempts to distance themselves from their for- 
mer German, Russian and Austro-Hungarian hegemonic powers. This tendency is 
most vividly revealed in the 1920s' destruction of the Alexander Nevsky Cathedral 
in Warsaw, a building perceived as a symbol of Russian domination and oppres- 
sion.” Doubtless, this motivation contributed to a more radical and pronounced 
choice of architectural solutions particularly, as Beate Stórtkuhl has shown, in the 
disputed borderlands between Poland and Germany. !% 

This book thus embraces the notion of a specific Eastern modernism, which, 
however, should not simply be understood as a style but has to be placed in a specific 
social and political context. Using the concept of an Eastern modernism helps to 
explain the intriguing phenomenon of how the regions shortcomings — actual or 
perceived — provided a particularly fertile ground for modernism. In the same way 
that modern architects depended on the state in the absence of bourgeois clients, 
the new states also depended on such experts of modernism to establish the image, 
but also social infrastructure, they needed so desperately.” 

Further, the states of the region — the three states of East Central Europe in 
particular, but this generally also holds true for the Baltic states, Yugoslavia and Ro- 
mania — all embarked on an undeclared race.'” The competition and multi-layered 
‘politics of comparison’ this entailed did not only, and not even mainly, occur at a 
state level, but also at a city level. In the capital cities the competitive representation 
of the city merged with that of the state.'? The imagined scale of modernization 
not only applied in comparisons between Eastern and Western Europe, but also be- 
tween the East Central European states and cities. Nathaniel Wood's description 
of the Polish city of Cracow’s self-invention as a modern city clearly references the 
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European ideal but does not fully fit the terms of 'catch-up' modernization. Wood 
instead emphasizes the "inter-urban matrix" in which Cracowians positioned them- 
selves in a self-assured way in a European framework.’ Indeed, certainly in the case 
of Cracow, the city did not significantly lag behind in terms of urban infrastructure 
in comparison with many other Central and also Western European cities. What 
differentiated its development was rather its regional characteristics. The example 
of Cracow alludes to the important fact that the fusion of modernization and legit- 
imation of the new state did not start with the foundation of the new states — in 
Poland’s case on 11 November 1918. Concrete plans for a remodelled Warsaw, fore- 
seen as the old-new capital, had already been made during the First World War. 
These plans were based on the Polish tradition of 'organic work" which emphasized 
the imperative of economic modernization during the partition period." The 
prominence given early on to government buildings also reflects the preeminent 
need to quickly build previously unrequired government structures as such, and to 
provide buildings for them.!” 

Of course, we need to contextualize and nuance the pronounced modern image 
of the newly created states in East Central Europe. The new states produced top- 
level representative buildings in a more neoclassic style, * sometimes with elements 
reminiscent of examples built during the razionalismo era of the fascist period." 
This style best served the need to fulfil both the demand for a certain monumen- 
talism but also the impression of being ahead of its time (including the standards 
for interior architecture). In Poland, where the new state could only draw on a few 
representative buildings in its new capital Warsaw, this trend is clearly discernible.!!! 
A striking number of the respective buildings can be classified, however, as “con- 
structivist” or “functionalist” monumentalism.'” Yet, there are also noteworthy ex- 
amples of explicit modernism used for the most arcane architectural representations 
of the new state. Stanislaw Brukalski (1894-1967), one of the foremost and most 
radical representatives of the modern movement in Poland, designed the seat for 
the Polish General Staff, still existant today.!? Another prominent example is the 
functionalist-modernist interior design of the summer residence built for the Presi- 
dent ofthe Second Polish Republic.” The same logic guided Polish representations 
at the interwar World Exhibitions and the Polish contribution to the Triennale of 
1933 in Milan.'? These examples testify to the attractiveness of a "państwowy mod- 
ernizm” (state modernism) and how it extended to the authoritarian government in 
power in Poland." 
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7. Collage of recent architectural designs from Poland for the Triennale 1933, Milan 


That even — or particularly — cities like Vilnius or Lvov were given a new modern 
look in Poland's backwards eastern territories indicates that a link existed between 
the modernizing state and the embracement of modernism. Numerous public 
buildings in this region, mostly sponsored by public institutions such as the Zakład 
Ubezpieczeń Społecznych (The Social Insurance Institution, ZUS) or the fund for 
Towarzystwo Osiedli Robotniczych (Association for Workers Settlements, TOR), 
sported a decisively modernist exterior. 

These aspiring, and subsequently new, nation states’ determination to gain legit- 
imacy also informed national exhibitions and their representation at international 
exhibitions. For Poland the Powszechna Wystawa Krajowa w Poznaniu (the Gen- 
eral National Exhibition held in Poznań, PeWuKa), provides a telling example.'” 
Poznań was an economically thriving city, but equally important was its symbolic 
meaning as the most important city of the formerly Prussian-German provinces 
which now formed the western territories of Poland. During its Prussian-German 
period the city had been the site of lavish building schemes of ‘German’ architec- 
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ture, culminating in the Kaiserschloss.'” This legacy gave an additional edge to the 
new states struggle to present its achievements in technology, infrastructure and 
architecture in the best possible light. This also helps to explain the fine and inter- 
nationally renowned examples of functionalist architecture exposed in Poznan.'?! 
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8. Artificial Fertilizer pavilion by S. Syrkus and Electrolux pavilion by S. and B. Brukalski. PeWuKa 
Poznan 1929 


This link between modernism and the aspiring new state was certainly not limited 
to Poland." Czechoslovakia, in particular Brno, might even be regarded as a more 
striking case with regard to aesthetic audacity and the number of examples.'* Archi- 
tecture here was dominated by the overarching "effort to shake off the influences of 
monumental Austrian or German building cultures" It was no coincidence that 
one of the foremost examples of functionalist architecture in Europe, Josef Kranz’s 
Café Era applied Dutch De Stijl principles while using the Czech national colours 
of blue, white, and red. The architect Jan Kotéra, a key figure for the emerging mod- 
ernist movement in Czechoslovakia, built a National House in Prostéjov (1905- 


1907) in a rationalist, albeit not yet modernist, style.” 


In Prague the monumental 
steel and concrete Trade Fair Palace, ceremonially inaugurated in September 1928 
on occasion of the 10th anniversary of the new state, merged functionalist design 
with the ambitions of the republic." These are examples of “the modern" attaining 


the role as a national brand in Czechoslovakia." 
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9. Trade Fair Palace, Prague and staircase Café Era, Brno, both current views 


The “language of rationalism” offered particularly fitting forms of expressions for 
the needs of East Central Europe as Anthony Alofsin has pointed out. The style 
enjoyed a generally broader spectrum of manifestations than in the West, but Alof- 
sin also stressed that the modernizing message of rationalism apparently matched 
the aspirations of, for example, the Czech national movement particularly well "7" 
The town of Zlín in Moravia, Czechoslovakia, could even be regarded as the most 
consistent application of the functionalist idea in architecture throughout Europe. 

The central government clearly understood the significance of these building 
policies. In an address to the mayor of Brno, Tomas Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’ first 


president and in many respects the ‘founding father’ of the nation, emphasized: 


it is right and I appreciate the fact that you are demonstrating in this place the great 
tasks facing the new Brno [...]. The new administrators of Brno will discover how a 
modern large city develops and where this development is heading. In a word, you 
must make Brno an international city, but this international quality, as you say, does 
not depend on quantity but on quality. You face great social and national tasks, as 
you already explained before I came to your city. With all my heart I wish you suc- 
cess in the solution of your tasks [...]. I assure you that I am really interested in the 
prosperity of Brno and that I will always do everything in my power to cooperate 


with your efforts." 
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Though Czechoslovakia — and Brno — in many respects fared better, in terms of 
industrial development, than the other states in the region, the dynamics at play are 
characteristic for the whole region. This is not only true for the national tension in- 
forming the embracing of modern solutions by the new state of Czechoslovakia. As 
the example of Brno shows the city had to counter extreme pressures and challenges 
which followed the rupture of 1918. In response, "Greater Brno" was formed out of 
23 suburban communities where far-reaching modern plans by young architects at 
the beginning of their careers were implemented. '*” A concept of “maximum econ- 
omy’, placing efficiency centre-stage, was meant to answer the problems of the new 
status of the city in a narrowly confined nation state in place of a vast empire, the 


ensuing influx of immigrants and the exchange of elites.'*! 


Conclusion 


It is only at first glance paradoxical that this imperative of modernization occurred 
in a situation which could be described as a “crisis of modernization”.'?? What makes 
the example of East Central Europe so significant is that the ratio between negative 
and positive aspects of modernization tended much more towards the latter than 
was the case in Western Europe. Projecting his high expectations with regard to the 
role architecture could play in the East, Bruno Taut dreamt of the spirit of an avant- 
garde which acted “in an eastern sense activity-oriented”.** What Taut hinted at 
was that, more so than in the West, the discourse on modernization in East Central 
Europe contained a visionary dimension and a utopian moment. The anticipation 
of things to come, the imagination of leap-frogging into a better future, merging na- 
tional aspiration and the potential of modernization was much more pronounced 
in this region. Before this link will be analysed in greater depth it is finally necessary 
to critically consider three terms which have already been mentioned in this text: 
modernity, modernization and modernism. 

The terms modernity and modernization, in particular, have been criticized due 
to their overtones of an alleged Western standard against which other regions are 
measured and which does not take account of different paths and models of modern- 
ization. ** It is important to note, however, that the architects who are in the centre 
of this study had a rather clear notion of “European modernity. The Western path 
served as model - albeit sometimes intentionally employed to overcome opposition 
at home.” Modernism, the third crucial term here, could be described as a specific 
style of architecture and urban planning. This style or movement, as some architects 
would rather have it, evolved during the first half of the 20th century and became an 
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influential transnational phenomenon." While it is hard — though not impossible 
— to prove connections between modernist art and rationalized technology, this 
is strikingly different for modernist architecture. Modernity and architecture were 
almost intrinsically linked." Aesthetic and technological developments and deci- 
sions often coincided. Modernist architects often construed themselves not only as 
builders, but also as harbingers and producers of modern conditions and as modern 
men and women themselves. Their aesthetic innovation would in many cases not 
have worked without technological modernization and often even not with social 
conditions changing along the lines we understand as modern features.'** 

The terms modernity and modernization were relevant for the modernist archi- 
tects in East Central Europe because they implicitly and explicitly reflected the 
assumption that one was part of a dynamic of ‘catching-up. Modernism, on the 
contrary, signalled the aspiration, and often enough also the actual situation, of be- 
ing part of a wider movement which stretched beyond borders. In this framework 
those who were confronted with particular challenges of modernization might even 
transform this into an advantageous position. Charles Maier’s observation, that the 
promise of technology was particularly strong where deep fissures existed, fits into 
this picture.? At the same time, embracing technological modernization became 
an imperative for the state. ^ 

The latter also had lasting consequences for architecture in its modernist, tech- 
nology-based variant. With important qualifications we may say that modernist 
architecture was particularly effective where the state acted as ‘sponsor’, where the 
state to a certain degree adopted modernism for economic-technological or more 
symbolic reasons.'*! The partial alliance of modernist architects and the mod- 
ernizing state sketched above is an expression of this link. At the same time it is 
no contradiction that while the goal of modernity was imperative, the process of 
modernization was extremely conflictual and crisis-ridden. This also contributed to 
modernist architects becoming central, albeit controversial, figures in societal dis- 
course and social imagination. We should not forget that the coexistence between 
architects who perceived themselves to be modern and the state - in particular in 
East Central Europe — was not always an easy one. The later prominent László Mo- 
holy-Nagy, Marcel Breuer, Fred Forbát and Farkas Molnar all left Hungary briefly 
after the First World War and and only Molnár returned for a longer period. 

This chapter took a closer look at the scenery so vividly evoked in the film The 
Black Cat. It considered the East Central European war territories, the way they 
were impacted by the First World War, the characterizing tension between back- 
wardness and modernity featuring in The Black Cat and the role modernization 
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and modernism came to play in the new states of the region striving to become truly 
modern. This chapter also at times noted what the problems analysed meant for 
urbanism and architecture, questions which will be treated with greater detail in the 
remaining five chapters. The following chapter will, in accordance with the visual 
logic of The Black Cat, turn to the moment so dramatically staged by Ulmer when 
‘Engineer Poelzig, the embodiment of the modernist architect, enters the scene. 


2. 
Architects as Experts of the Social: 
A new Type entering the European Scene 


Most visitors to the Melnikov house in Moscow are probably surprised by what they 
see. Not only is the famous piece of architecture, erected between 1927 and 1929 
by Russian architect Konstantin Melnikov, hard to spot behind fences but what 
remains visible is in a rather deplorable state. Further, visitors are confronted with 
another striking feature of this house known for its avant-garde architecture. It has, 
of course, long been common to note architects’ names on the buildings they have 
erected, or to refer to an architects workshop in some other visible way. Melnikov 
took things to the extreme: the inscription "Konstantin Melnikov architect" runs 
along the whole facade of his residence and workplace, atop the enormous window 
which takes up almost the entire front of the house. 

Melnikov’s confident statement can be seen to reflect three important changes 
in the architectural profession: 

First, the Melnikov house was one of the prime examples of 'signature' houses of 
the 1920s from the outset.' Thanks to the mass media certain houses attained iconic 
status in the transnational framework of what came to be known as the modern 
movement or International Style. We may assume that such buildings were con- 
ceived with a view to their signature-character and even their communicability. 

Second, such buildings represented their creators and in some cases also turned 
him or her into a trademark in a way that was unfamiliar to older architectural styles 
and only emerged in the 20th century. Similarly, each building testifies to the visibil- 
ity of a single architect based on her or his outstanding creativity as demonstrated 
by breaking the rules of the art instead of applying them.” Each building embodies 
the linking of a new vision of architecture with the zeitgeist and the promise that 
architecture could bring about radical social change. And, of course, it was no co- 
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incidence that the radically modernist statement Melnikov made was possible in the 
country and city which was most affected by the social and political upheaval in 
Eastern and Central Europe which followed the First World War. 


10. Melnikov house, Moscow, front facade 
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Third, the dramatic positioning of the word "architect" on the front of the building 
should, finally, also be read as signalling self-empowerment and an expression of the 
broadening spectrum of the architectural profession. Melnikov himself rethought 
the scope of architecture and embarked on new forms of buildings, including a 
number of remarkable large-scale garages. The same was true for many other mod- 
ernist architects who aspired to use their expertise in newly emerging domains or 
those which had not been seen as pertaining to the architectural remit just a few 
decades earlier. This process soon went far beyond building in the narrower sense. 

Tellingly, and confirming the above three points, Melnikov used his status as an 
outstandingly original and creative architect to exercise a degree of independence 
which, even in the more liberal Soviet Union of the 1920s, was highly unusual. In- 
deed, this was one of the reasons he was able to build his famous house in central 
Moscow where almost no one else was allowed to erect private houses? The archi- 
tect Melnikov, who designed Lenin's sarcophagus, fulfilled an important political 
function as expert of innovation in the built environment for the new regime. The 
example of Melnikov thus demonstrates a link which is central to this chapter and 
this book as a whole: the public dimension of architects and the connection be- 
tween experts and political legitimacy. These need to be seen as two sides of the 
same coin. 

This chapter will analyse this link by first asking how far architects should be seen 
as experts and how that characteristic enhances our understanding of the changes 
described. The chapter will then look at how architectural training reflected these 
architects new status as experts. Finally, the chapter will ask how the image of archi- 
tects changed and what this tells us about the new scope of the profession, the way 
architects thought, and which topics they used to enter the wider cultural, social 
and political debates. In so doing this chapter will also establish the time-frame of 
this study, from before the First World War until just after the Second World War. 
Based on the assumption that modernist architects, in a narrower sense, emerged 
during this period, this chapter argues that this group lifted the profession to a new 
prominence in a number of fields not necessarily related with the building trade. 


New Tasks for Architects 


To understand the deep transformation of at least parts of the architectural profes- 
sion it helps to see modernist architects not primarily as builders but as experts. At 
first glance architects might seem to be a less than obvious example of experts. They 
might rather be labelled as artists, belonging to the realm of style rather than to the 
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realm of social change and technology which is generally associated with experts. 
However, this assumption neglects the deep transformation that the architectur- 
al profession underwent over the last 150 years. Referring to architects as experts 
conveys the techno-scientific dimension which became so central to that profession 
in the 20th century. For large parts of the profession in Central Europe change was 
limited and reduced to the application of new building technologies and attempts 
to — also legally — secure one’s status as a profession. Yet, for a significant part of the 
group, the transformation not only involved professionalization, but also entailed 
inroads into a vast array of problems in the fields of hygiene, planning, efficiency 
and many others. 

The architectural profession has a pedigree stretching back centuries and some 
recent publications have highlighted its continuity throughout the ages? Yet, with 
good reason, the second part of the 19th century can be seen as a turning point 
for the profession. At that time two competing models of higher education had 
emerged: the beaux-arts tradition versus the architecture taught in the rapidly ex- 
panding technical universities. Town planning only emerged as a discipline in its 
own right, with a decisively scientific outlook, after 1900. 

The changing position of the architect was already perceived as a critical point 
in the late 19th century. The new need to share work along with competition from 
engineers and other specialists now entering the building trade challenged the role 
of architects — as did the new definition of the relationship between architecture 
and art. After the First World War, the profession was confronted with a threefold 
challenge: reconstruction in the wider sense, a strongly felt need to make sense of 
the catastrophe of the war and the deep change it incurred, and, finally, the extreme 
effects of the world economic crisis which affected the profession both in its daily 
work and also on a very personal level. In Germany around 90 percent of architects 
were unemployed around 1930; in other countries, including those in East Central 
Europe, the situation did not differ greatly. 

Yet, the wider architectural framework had now changed, at least in Central 
Europe. In Germany and the new states of East Central Europe the post-monarch- 
ical state needed to prove its political legitimacy, not least through its technical and 
social efficiency, as has been shown in the previous chapter. For the new architects 
this resounded strongly. Architecture critic Adolf Behne remarked in the 1920s 
that "the architect is today easily more hygienic than the hygienist, more socio- 
logical than the sociologist, more statistical than the statistician and biological than 
the biologist?” Behne thus hinted at a tendency which could both be qualified as 
quests from an ever more complex society, looking for experts of the social in the 
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critical cross-section domain of housing and urban space, and equally as the suc- 
cessful self-empowerment of architects that was encountered in this period.* Fritz 
Schumacher claimed in the 1930s that the architect was intervening into questions 
which per se are beyond his artistic sphere. The architect’s thinking, Schumacher 
concluded, was broadening and he was embracing the “territory of social problems, 
economic problems and technical problems"? Schumacher, one of a number of 
architects who became town-planners and shaped the urban outlook of Hamburg 
before and after the First World War, embodied this transformation himself." 

This transformational link was most expressed in the new states of East Central 
Europe, not in terms of the number of houses built but in the manner in which the 
political, social and cultural impetus of modernization via architecture and urban- 
ism were entwined. Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia were all confronted with 
a unique mix of challenged political legitimacy, the need to build new economies, 
and a serious housing crisis. These challenges converged in the old-new capitals of 
these new states, with Warsaw being the most telling example. Unsurprisingly, Pol- 
ish experts on urban matters would constantly stress both the “impairments” of the 
Russian legacy of the city, as well as opportunities deriving from what was evoked 
as an almost zabula-rasa situation in order to gain support for their schemes and 
recommend themselves as nation-builders in the wider sense of the word. 

The Swiss architect and temporary head of the Bauhaus Hannes Meyer summar- 
ized the complex mix of architects’ new ambitions and the new expectations as to 
what they could achieve: “The architect — formerly an artist, nowadays an organiz- 
er JI Of course, such claims do not necessarily describe a new reality, and the pro- 
gressive interwar architects notoriously overrated the transformative social potential 
of new building technologies. Yet, it is equally clear — albeit largely because many 
politicians shared the architects’ optimistic assumptions that they were experts of 
social problems — that architects did come to play a critical role in newly emerging 
planning bodies. This was impressively embodied by Ernst May as Stadtbaurat of 
Frankfurt and his sweeping and encompassing Neues Frankfurt programme." With 
regard to the numbers of architects involved, other examples such as the Bureau of 
the London County Council or the planning body of the city of Warsaw, which 
employed several hundreds of architects and engineers, were even more remarkable 
and testify to the central role architects attained in planning in general. 

Before taking a closer look at what the expert status of architects entailed, how 
architectural training changed and increasingly contributed to this status and how 
this led — at least for a certain group of architects — to a new type, a new personae of 
architects, two general characteristics of the profession need to be stressed: 
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First, there was the extraordinary dependence on sponsors, which set architects 
apart in comparison to other professions. With the exception of film-directors there 
is probably no other group equally dependent on sponsors to push through pro- 
jects. Architects, who often envisaged themselves as demiurges capable of changing 
the world, constantly oscillated between high-flying plans and being condemned to 
inaction in practical terms. At the same time the chance to realize plans was highly 
dependent on being able to adapt oneself to the variable wishes of awarding author- 
ities. Even when architects succeeded in winning a commission, larger projects were 
particularly reliant on a high degree of stability for a long period to see the project 
through to its conclusion. With industrialization and an increasingly complex eco- 
nomic, juridical, technical and social context as regards building, this became even 
more urgent. The period under question saw the rise of new collective bodies of the 
welfare state and a new degree of municipal activity in the housing sector, to which 
architects had not only to adapt but which also offered them important new oppor- 
tunities. But this period also saw a complete change in many states in the nature 
of the public contractor as a result of the rise of authoritarian regimes. The latter 
offered huge new opportunities for architects as building became central to their 
legitimation strategy and as, at least in theory, these regimes offered possibilities to 
push through large-scale and long-term projects which would have been far harder 
to realize in democracies.” Yet, unlike previously, these regimes demanded a degree 
of loyalty, even ideologically. This was another reason that the tension between pre- 
carious status and demiurge aspirations, always typical of the architectural profes- 
sion, was much more pronounced after the First World War. 

Further, while viewing architects as experts contributes towards a better under- 
standing of the course which a significant part of the profession took, we cannot 
fully grasp architects and the new chances they seized without taking the aesthetic 
dimension of their plans and buildings into account. This aesthetic dimension al- 
ways stood at odds with the technical and engineering side of the profession.” As 
the technological side ofthe profession increasingly gained importance in the inter- 
war period, this tension became more clearly felt. The progressivist constructivist 
painter Franz Wilhelm Seiwert remarked in 1931 that the architect had “turned 
into an emblem of planning thought (planerisches Denken) aimed at building and 


thus into a symbol of progress through modern technology". ^ 
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11. Franz Wilhelm Seiwert, Der Architekt 
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Seiwert’s observation points to three important changes. 

First, the new cultural significance awarded to architects caused by changes in 
mass media, in particular the rise of photography and film, perfectly illustrated the 
new actual or expected possibilities of modernist building and housing. Some im- 
portant and influential architects responded to this change by developing a new 
habitus and even turning themselves into a brand, personifying the projected social 
expectations. 

Second, an accelerated professionalization and specialization emerged which 
went hand in hand with a massive broadening of the scope of architects who were 
increasingly becoming experts of comprehensive social tasks. Architects connected 
successfully to the thriving hygiene movement and the wider concept which ap- 
proached urban space under newly conceived scientific auspices. Architecture be- 
came more than ever, as Dutch architect Heinrich Petrus Berlage had it, “the social 
art par excellence"! This also implied that architecture supported and profited from 
the profound social mobilization of the time as well as the social differentiation of 
modern societies. Modernist architects planned both new forms of individualism 
and - this does not need to be a contradiction — new forms of collectivity. 

Third, architects underwent what could be labelled a double technification, both 
directly and indirectly. It was direct through the new technologies at their disposal, 
such as large glass surfaces and reinforced concrete, both spectacularly used in sky- 
scrapers. Indirectly technification occurred in the wider sense of social engineering, 
inspired by new technical possibilities and the imagined and real new opportunities 
to solve the housing problem with all its social implications. Here statistics and new 
sociological approaches to understand urban society also played an important role. 

The new discipline of urbanism, only developed around 1900, became an ex- 
pression of these new opportunities offered by the rise of statistics, sociology, plan- 
ning and technology and new societal demands for improved urban space." Yet, 
this discipline had partially evolved in response to the forceful self-empowerment 
of architects who successfully threw themselves into the thriving discourse of plan- 
ning, defined the problems which were to be solved, and marketed themselves as 
experts for all matters urban. With all the caution needed in treating such generic 
results, this trend is very clearly reflected when looking at how often the term archi- 
tect or architects was used in publications in the 19th and 20th centuries. Between 
the end of the First World War and the mid-1920s the term was more than 60 per- 
cent more likely to show up in publications than before the war. The term urban- 
ism, which was hardly used before the First World War, had gradually become more 
common after 1918 but, between 1927 and 1933, it became five times more used 
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than before the war.'* The first town planners, albeit frequently lacking a clear job 
specification, were often architects, confirming their claims to be extending beyond 
building proper. Berlage worked on an extension plan for Amsterdam, Le Corbusier 
made his name with his radical urban design for Paris, and Fritz Schumacher’s track 
record in Hamburg made him a role model for the new job profile.” 

The most important reason for the new social clout of architects was the serious 
nature and also more urgent discussion of the problem of housing after the First 
World War.” As explained in chapter 1, the housing question had turned into a 
field of action for the post-monarchic state. Housing was now much more clearly 
framed asa social problem which would have immense negative consequences if left 
unresolved and, at the same time, was a task for a new kind of expert.” Meanwhile, 
the housing problem was clearly connected to the architects’ uncontested expertise 
in building. The theme allowed architects to profile themselves as engineers of so- 
cial problems while still clearly distinguishing themselves from engineers or social 
scientists, such as statisticians who were able to analyse problems but rarely had the 
skills and tools required to solve them.” 


Architects and the Rise of the Modern Expert 


The transformation of architects into broad-ranging experts was part of a much 
wider process, namely the rise of technical experts dating from around 1850. Tell- 
ingly, the term expert only became widespread in the nineteenth century, reflecting 
a new reality. At that point gaining formal qualifications became a pervasive phe- 
nomenon. Indeed, the availability of increasingly complex technical and scientific 
knowledge gave rise to a discernible group which could bargain with the state and 
society, whilst international exchange became a ubiquitous phenomenon through- 
out Europe and beyond.” 

Moreover, the term expert came to reflect the performative aspects so central 
to architects. They relied on communicative processes and symbolic acts, and the 
interchange between actively striving for a new position and expectations of the 
state or society, to a greater degree than other professions.” Experts act within a tri- 
angle comprising academic qualifications, the mediated public sphere, and the state 
(that is, government and administration). Formal qualifications do not suffice, 
particularly for the public acceptance of experts. Public standing played a key role 
in one’s own professional authority, particularly with regard to architects. Further, 
linking up with the dynamics described in chapter 1, experts not only enabled state 
expansion but also depended on state expansion. Experts often framed the prob- 
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lems required to be solved by politics and administration. The relationship between 
experts and the nation, that is, the question of loyalty and the identification of ex- 
perts and national progress, was not always congruent with state activity. Ihe more 
the state relied on experts, and thus enhanced its position, the stronger the political 
imperative to control experts." 

As regards the architects in East Central Europe, and Poland in particular, it is 
essential to recall that the territories within which they acted had, until 1918, been 
part of the landed empires dominating the region. To the new experts these em- 
pires were also empires of opportunities. The infrastructures that held the empires 
together, along with large new technological projects, dams and traffic arteries that 
formed their new power resources, significantly increased the autonomy of experts 
as the empires’ dependence on these experts grew. This created surprising degrees 
of mobility for those committed to solving the empires technological challenges." 
The empires also offered extensive structures for professional training in exchange 
for loyalty. 

This is why the rupture of 1918, the fading of empires, and the emergence of new 
nation states had such an impact on experts in East Central Europe.? Experts in the 
region underwent the process described as territorialisation, that is, the process of 
new forms of political control facilitated by technological progress, which, as his- 
torian Charles Maier argues, started around 1850, in a two-pronged manner:? first, 
they became attuned to the needs of the empires which were all undergoing, with 
more or less success, a rapid and often forced modernization in the decennia before 
the First World War. Thereafter, they became key players in the building of new 
nation states after 1918. This rupture, along with many other necessary adaptions, 
forced experts, if they had not already done so in the preceding years, to realign their 
loyalties. They had to turn into experts of the post-imperial and post-monarchical 
state.?! 

When Baltazar Brukalski, son of the famous and influential architect couple 
Stanislaw and Barbara Brukalski, looked back on his parents lives he stressed that 
they saw their architectural profession as an expression of their social mission and 
culmination of Poland's newly acquired independence.” "National engineering’ of- 
fered enormous opportunities, but the experts also had to realize that it became 
more and more necessary to decide where their loyalties lay, beyond their mere pro- 
fessional identity. The flipside of this process entailed increasing constraints and co- 
ercion for technical experts who aligned themselves more closely than before with 
certain political regimes.” 
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With the establishment of new states, or at least new political systems like those 
in Germany and Austria, technical experts were clearly in a critical position in those 
fields where those states needed to prove their ability to solve post-war problems. 
This was even more the case where military defeat and social crisis coincided or 
where the war, even where the results were perceived to be positive, had changed the 
political regime and brought about completely new political entities. In an extreme 
way, the rupture of 1918 in Central Europe highlights the engagement of experts in 
the nation-building process. We find this link in the self-empowerment of experts 
in Hungary’s “engineer utopia” as in the general claims by technical elites that, after 
the planning and technological advances made during the First World War, it was 
incumbent upon them to take over Power?" 

Such notions involved professional protectionism, for example, in demanding 
that no foreign specialists should take qualified positions in the administration that 
could be filled by native experts, or trying to prevent state intervention in what was 
perceived as the deserved rights of one’s group. However, such technical experts 
were scarce. In Poland they were mainly to be found in the formerly Austrian terri- 
tory, where the relevant training had been easier to secure for Poles. In 1931 it was 
estimated that there were only 25,000 technicians and engineers in a country of 
some 22 million inhabitants, as a result of the restrictive policy of the partition pow- 
ers that lasted until the end of the First World War. Only about 10,000 of these had 
graduated.? Having spent almost the entire second industrial revolution, that is the 
rise of science and new production methods in the decades before the First World 
War, lacking important training facilities, the new Polish state relied mainly on two 
sources, along with the small technical elite trained before 1918. The governments 
attempt to encourage the return of Polish experts from Western Europe and the 
USA had only limited success.” 

Thus the newly-trained experts in East Central Europe had to fill a vacuum in 
a double sense. They had to fill positions now vacated by people who had more or 
less been forced to retreat to Russia, Germany and Austria. Further, these experts 
also had to fill the vacuum of political legitimacy left by the collapsing empires and 
confronting the new nation states. In this sense we should also treat these experts as 
an elite whose narrower professional identity often — not always — entailed a certain 
social and even political function. 

Building, in all its facets, was of key importance to the new state — from repre- 
senting the new nation to constructing houses for the many who were now symbol- 
ically enshrined in the new nation and deserving of its care — and architects became 
textbook examples of this new elite. In Poland architects also had to fill a vacuum 
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left by constraints imposed on professional upward mobility, in particular in the 
Russian partition territories. The striking example of the newly built city of Gdynia, 
where there were only eight architects to oversee the construction of 600 buildings, 
is a telling case in point.” 

Atleast equally important was the second vacuum, these new states lack of legit- 
imacy. Ihe moment a new Polish state became potentially viable in 1916, architects 
projected themselves as new experts of state building. Already in 1915 architect 
Tadeusz Zielinski termed reconstruction as the mission of the nation yet to come 
into being. Both architects and society, Zielinski demanded, had to understand the 
role ofart in shaping the nation. No other art carried a responsibility comparable to 
architecture, he argued.** Of course, every professional group wanted to shape this 
situation of historical rupture in their favour. But against the background of the de- 
velopment which has been explained in chapter 1, architects now had a much high- 
er chance of being accepted in such a prominent position or even of being sought 
after and finally pushed into such a position — or of profiting from positions which 
only gradually became available. The rapid career rise of Roman Feliński, who was 
born in 1886 and trained at the architecture department of the Polytechnic School 
of Lviv, demonstrates this link between demand and supply. Feliński, who very early 
on proposed all-inclusive solutions to tackle the notorious backwardness of towns 
and villages in Eastern Poland, quickly secured a leading role in the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works after Polish independenc.” His new style of planning was directly linked 
to the war-time destruction of some 150 small towns and 1500 villages in Galicia as 
much as the newly-built town of Gdynia.“ 


Training Modern Architects 


It is, however, not sufficient to study the demand of newly emerging nation states 
and the challenges they faced in their new capital cities. We also need to look at the 
supply side, at how the architectural profession changed, how this was reflected in 
their training, and just how far the underlying process prepared architects to fill in 
the role of experts sketched above. In this respect, Feliriski was rather the exception 
to the rule, or formulated differently, an intermediary figure between those archi- 
tects trained in the traditional way and a younger generation whose training directly 
reflected the needs of the new nation state. 

In 1907 Karl Scheffler, one of the most influential critics of architecture of the 
early 20th century, published his study Der Architect as a series of "socio-psycho- 
logical monographs’, edited by the philosopher Martin Buber. Scheffler grasped 
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how, in the years before the First World War, different lines in the development of 
the profession had crossed and arrived at a junction. At this critical moment in the 
professions history architects were entering into manifold new domains just as the 
very fundaments of their profession were being threatened. According to Scheffler, 
the many new needs arising from the emergence of big cities and industry were de- 
cisive in terms of the professions development. During an extremely brief period 
architects had been confronted with new demands to solve problems of planning, 
mobility and housing the masses. It was no longer the traditional private sponsor 
who determined progress, instead it was “the impersonal economic idea”. Another 
new element was that architects had to anticipate the future in everything they 
did.* Two seminal changes were at the bottom of the development which Scheffler 
sketched - the rapidly expanding role of technology and, partially connected, the 
emergence of the field of urbanism. 

These developments went much further and deeper than what could more 
narrowly be described as professionalization and which also characterized other 
professions.” Architects also tried to standardize diplomas and to set up profession- 
al organizations, ideally with internal legislation. They further tried to limit access 
to the profession and to protect the professional title of architect. Like other profes- 
sions, architects strove to gain autonomy vis-4-vis the state and society.? However, 
the focus on professionalization should not obscure that various and partially com- 
peting models remained in place for a long time. As regards education, training with 
an exceptional personality stayed characteristically important for architects, reflect- 
ing the artistic aspect of the profession.^ It was not coincidence that the three lead- 
ing figures of the modernist movement, Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius and Mies van 
der Rohe, had all trained with the same architect and designer — Peter Behrens.? 

As in the engineering disciplines, in general, the drafting cultures in architecture 
began to change and became more distinct — including along national lines — and 
increasingly began to take new technological opportunities into account. An ever 
more standardized and academically taught drafting technique served the inten- 
tion of keeping vocationally trained draftsmen out of the profession.“ Technology 
began to play an ever bigger role in the education of architects." As part of this pro- 
cess architectural education — while taking on board new engineering techniques — 
also split from construction engineering, which turned into an academic discipline 
in its own right.“ The two academic professions of architect and construction en- 
gineer became the formal expression of the long-standing "sibling rivalry" between 
architects and engineers in the 20th century.” While this trend suggested that 
architects would, in the long run, rather work in bigger units, the ideal of the free- 
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lance architect remained intact and remained the predominant model in Central 
Europe. 

When emphasizing the effect of professionalization one should not forget, how- 
ever, that until well into the 20th century a variety of educational paths, including 
vocational schools, led into the profession. The educational record of even the best 
known modernist architects, who were so proud of their technical versatility, was 
strikingly poor. Walter Gropius withdrew from his studies without a degree. Le 
Corbusier only attended a vocational school for watch-engraving. The Dutch pion- 
eer of modernist architecture J.J.P. Oud studied at a range of vocational handicraft 
schools. Ludwig Mies van der Rohe made his way into the profession as the son of 
a building contractor without special training. Some have judged Mies to be the 
architect ofthe century, yet he never studied architecture and, aged 72, he was asked 
by the US. authorities to amend his lack of proper qualifications when finishing 
the famous Seagram Building in New York.° Gerrit Rietveld's schooling consisted 
of furniture-making lessons from his father, while Theo van Doesburg’s education 
entailed theatre classes.?! These examples highlight that, well into the 20th century, 
informal education and practical experience still remained important resources. 
Moreover, these examples show how other factors such as symbolic capital or vision 
helped in attaining expert status. 

In comparison with other liberal professions like doctors or lawyers, the emer- 
gence of architects working independently occurred very late. It was only by the 
end of the 19th century that a group, distinct from the architects working for the 
government, and those busy in the building trade as craftsmen or entrepreneurs, ap- 
peared in Central Europe and quickly took the lead in new trends in the profession. 
Competition with architects employed by the state, whilst dominating the private 
sector, remained a key issue throughout the first half of the 20th century.” Free 
architects did of course profit from the growth of the building sector from the late- 
19th century onwards, and could thus increasingly give self-assured voice to their 
demands and visions.?? 

The new context of the profession which Scheffler had sketched out only ush- 
ered in new training institutions after the First World War. The most famous were 
the Bauhaus, established in Weimar in 1919 and the VKAUTEMAS in the young 
Soviet Union, both of which conceived the training of architects as part of the so- 
cial experiment of the Weimar Republic and the Soviet Union respectively.” 

For the questions asked here, and for the specific group of modernist architects 
central to this study, the classic aspects of professionalization are less enlightening. 
The emergence of this particular formation is more convincingly to be grasped in 
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terms of technification — and the respective changes in education. The new import- 
ance of the engineering side of architecture went much further than the command 
of new techniques, such as reinforced concrete. The need to command technical 
knowledge stressed the scientific aspect of architecture at the expense of the archi- 
tect’s identity as artist. With this changing self-perception the modernist architects’ 
pretence to offer solutions to problems exceeding building in the narrower sense 
also grew.” 

This trend also informed the development of the profession in East Central Eur- 
ope, as the Polish example clearly shows. However, there were some noteworthy 
specifics which help to explain why the promise of technology attained such a 
prominence here. The transformation of architects went hand in hand with the 
regulating effort first of the empires in East Central Europe and then of the newly 
emerging nation states. To a greater degree than in Western Europe this process was 
intertwined with a reconfiguration of elites. It was in part due to a traditionally 
weak bourgeoisie that architects, just like other free professions, were quick — and 
somewhat successful — to declare that their own struggle for autonomy lay in the na- 
tional interest of the newly emerging states, of which they aspired to become elites.?é 

Both the pronounced elite function of architects in Poland and the specifics of 
their training vis-a-vis Western European countries are reflected in what became the 
foremost institution of training architects in Poland in the 20th century, Warsaw 
University of Technology (WUT). The setting up of the WUT in 1915, and its 
department of architecture, as well as its pre-history, all form cases in point. The 
institution opened in November 1915, shortly after German troops had conquered 
Warsaw from Russia, the former imperial power. The WUT was not a completely 
new institution, but the German occupants went to some length to mark the caes- 
ura. They celebrated the opening with — given the wartime situation — remarkable 
ado and ceremony.” The fact that a film was produced specifically for the occasion, 
to project the events significance to a broader public, underlines that this was more 
than just a measure to get the urban infrastructure running again.” 

The German occupants obviously hoped to win the hearts of the Polish popu- 
lation by presenting a highly attractive, though somewhat tainted gift. They offered 
university training in Polish language, which the Russians had not been willing to 
grant before 1915. Moreover, they provided — albeit because they regarded this as a 
function of their military goals — the Poles with a substantial say in the new institu- 
tion. For the Polish elite, the WUT, and its department for architecture, mattered 
a lot, even under less than ideal circumstances. The new institution provided the 
chance to make up for a development which had been derailed long before.” 
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The construction of the building in which the WUT was housed is character- 
istic of its transnational conception. Trying to merge the best traditions available, 
two Polish architects had visited the predominant sites of technical education in 
Europe, and merged the architecture of these schools into their own, original con- 
tribution.° A similar synthesis governed the setting-up of the WUT' faculty of 
architecture. Its professors had been mostly educated abroad given the lack of any 
suitable Polish institution. For this reason the architecture curriculum was marked 
by a blend of various European traditions. The Department of Architecture was 
one of the first in Europe to feature a chair of urban planning and to include the so- 
cial dimension of architecture that was so important for the professions role in the 
envisaged new state.” The fact that there were few traditions standing in the way of 
establishing — also in European terms - a state-of-the art approach quite obviously 
helped to bring this about. 

With all impediments that the war and the occupation incurred, the three years 
between 1915 and 1918 still offered a window of opportunity. Networks were es- 
tablished during the war, for example, when German advisers evaluated an urban 
master plan for Warsaw conceived by the WUT professor Tadeusz Tołwiński. The 
political undertones of the WUT’s architecture department naturally did not re- 
main uncontested. From the day the WUT opened, its professors were accused of 
collaborating with the German occupiers. Nevertheless, founding professors of the 
department of architecture, like the painter Zygmunt Kamiński who was dean in 
the 1930s, believed that there was no alternative that would enable Polish technical 
students to stay and form the elite that the country so desperately needed. Indeed, 
when Poland gained independence in November 1918, the graduates of the WUT 
formed the basis for a new elite with immense professional success and influence in 
the newly established state. 

With the end of the First World War and its reverberations — which did not 
come to Poland until 1920 — the department of architecture of the WUT finally 
stabilized and began a more routine teaching pattern. However, its hallmarks of 
all-inclusive training and a modern approach, particularly with regard to the social 
dimension of architecture, remained in place. Therefore, and given the high number 
of graduates, the institution became and remained influential on a national level. 
The Polytechnic School at Lviv, which had already been established in the 19th 
century and initially competed with Warsaw, had a less clear-cut modernist outlook 
and in terms of numbers only attracted about a third of those inscribed at the WUT 
faculty of architecture. The department of Fine Arts of the university in Wilno and 
the department of architecture of the Academy of Fine Arts in Cracow, both es- 
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tablished shortly after the First World War, which were the other institutions for 
training architects within the territory of the Second Polish Republic, followed a 
different, far more classic, training trajectory.“ 

While those who had been born before 1895, like Feliński, had studied at the 
polytechnics of the partition powers, the younger generation of Polish architects 
was predominantly educated at the WUT.® Their training, however, was not neces- 
sarily less European. On the contrary, the faculty was almost by nature internation- 
ally oriented as it had received its training abroad.“ Consequently, the curriculum 
was hybrid, influenced by French, German and Russian traditions. Because the in- 
stitution had so recently been founded the curriculum was also practically oriented, 
being one of the first departments in Europe to include urban planning in its cours- 
es.” Urban planning was taught using concrete examples, including at international 
comparative level, and approaches which included much more than just the built 
environment became a hallmark of the WUT' faculty of architecture.® 
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12. Designs by graduates of the Faculty of Architecture, WUT, 1933 


By 1922 the faculty had seen its first batch of diplomas awarded to students. In 
March 1922 the Polish government had also set regulations governing the working 
of a newly established chair for Polish architecture, stressing the need to link archi- 
tecture and nation building.” With its strong engineering bias and alertness to the 
social challenges of the new republic, the faculty of architecture was and remained 
in a strong position to keep its ties with the expanding and ‘planning’ state.” In 
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1934 the faculty reacted to growing social demands and introduced a specialization 
in urbanism. This programme brought together civil engineers, and experts special- 
ized in urban development and taught the latest relevant knowledge in economy, 
sociology and technology in order to train experts for the increasingly complex 
urban space.” This blend was the basis for what came to be known as the Warsaw 
School of Architecture, typifying a specific, modern and socially aware strand of 
architects.” By the 1930s being a student at the WUT' faculty of architecture had 
become a “status symbol” anda signifier of being modern. The faculty’s balls became 
a fashionable social event.” 
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13. Architects’ Ball at the Faculty of Architetcure, WUT, 1938 


In Poland, architects, as well as other technical experts, depended heavily on the 
state. Nearly half of the Polish engineers in the interwar period served the state or 
state-dependent institutions. The qualifications of the graduates of the WUT 
architecture faculty, as well as their career patterns, reflected the needs of the new 
state and the imminent opportunities for the much-needed experts. Due to the ex- 
treme lack of established experts, the ‘fresh’ graduates progressed quickly, that is at a 
young age, onto high-ranking positions and duties as the new Polish state embarked 
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on an ambitious series of urban improvement projects following an initial phase of 
political and economic consolidation. Architects were assigned new tasks in the 
fields of hygiene, health and education in particular, all of which were emphasized 
by the government as being of central importance. 

While it is hardly surprising that younger architects were generally more recep- 
tive to modernist architecture, the swift advance of the young generation, born be- 
tween 1891 and 1905, in post-First World War Poland is still striking. Obviously, the 
fact that this generation did not need to crowd out a strong existing traditional elite 
contributed to their impressive inroads in the developing building programme.” 
But at least equally important was that they were in command of the latest know- 
ledge and combined state of the art housing technology with a social edge. 

The emancipation of women was part of the modernizing agenda of the new 
states. * Although the profession remained largely male-dominated, there was a 
striking number of female architects, in addition to the well-known Helena Syrkus 
and Barbarba Brukalska, who enjoyed impressive careers." 
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14. Birth years of architects awarded building commissions in Poland between 1919 and 1939, 
showing (1) projected plans and (2) completed projects. A: born before 1875, B: 1876-90, C: 1891- 
1905, D: after 1906. 


The strikingly high number of women among the graduates of the architecture fac- 
ulty can be seen as reflecting the specifics ofthe Polish situation, namely the absence 
ofan established elite and the general openness of the new architectural education." 
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Of the 813 graduates of the WUT' architecture department in the interwar per- 
iod, 96 (twelve percent) were women. This compares to only some 300 female stu- 
dents (not graduates), many of whom were from East Central Europe, matriculated 
at the eight (later nine) Technische Hochschulen of the progressive Weimar Republic. 
These were only four percent of Germany 7000 students of architecture. When 
solely considering the graduated architects, the faculty in Warsaw alone brought 
forward as many female architects as the whole Weimar Republic.” 
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15. Final diplomas at Faculty of Architecture, WUT. 1921-1939, of which number of women 


The extraordinary increase in supply and demand of architects in general is reflected 
in the actual number of architects who became members of the official profession- 
al organization of architects in the Second Polish Republic, the Stowarzyszenie 
Architektéw Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej (Association of Architects of the Republic of 
Poland, SARP). The SARP, dealt with in the following chapter, grew six fold be- 
tween 1918 and 1939. Unsurprisingly in contrast to what has been said earlier, but 
still noteworthy, the architects practicing in Poland in the 1920s had been trained 
by more than 40 different, mostly foreign educational intuitions.*° 
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16. Increase in number of organized architects in Poland and Warsaw, 1919-1938 


The example of Polish architect Szymon Syrkus (1893-1964), “perhaps the fore- 
most exponent of Functionalism anywhere in Eastern Europe" illustrates this well.” 
Like most of his colleagues, Syrkus was internationally educated. Between 1912 and 
1917 Syrkus studied at the technical universities of Vienna, Graz and Riga, as well 
as the Academy of Fine Arts at Cracow and finally the newly established WUT, 
from which he graduated in 1922." Between 1922 and 1924 Syrkus spent periods 
in Paris and Berlin, with excursions to the German Bauhaus and De Stijl represent- 
atives in The Netherlands. He only returned permanently to Poland in 1924, at 
which point he became crucial to the formation of an avant-garde strand in Polish 
architecture and played a fundamental role for architects in society. 

As a result of the partition of Poland and the strict regimes of Russia (and later 
also Germany), this kind of 'forced internationalism' was particularly pronounced 
in Poland, but similar examples can also be found in Czechoslovakia. A most telling 
case is Czech architect Jan Kotéra. Kotéra is generally seen as one of the defining 
figures of Czech modernism. He was one of the most gifted students of Otto Wag- 
ner in Vienna. His wide-ranging influence was based on a number of factors. First, 
he was able to translate the more radical aspects of the architectural discussion into 
solutions attractive to the Czech national movement — opening up a space which 
had not existed in the more established Viennese setting. Second, Kotéra embodied 
a broad approach to architecture, in particular with a view to its social dimension. 
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This, thirdly, made him a deeply influential teacher as professor at the school of 
Applied Art in Prague — in which he fittingly succeeded Friedrich Ohmann, a mem- 
ber of the German-speaking Austrian elite. For the likes of Bohuslav Fuchs, Jaromír 
Krejcar, and Adolf Bens, all key figures of Czech modernism, Kotéra was an influ- 
ential teacher who transmitted both a transnational vision of architecture as well as 
the notion of architecture as an engine of social reform in his teachings.* 

An even more impressive breakthrough of young architects - compared to that 
of Prague — occurred in the industrial city of Brno. Here, in a city hotly contest- 
ed between Czech and German speakers until and through the First World War, 
ethnicity and language had a significant influence on expert-elites. When a Czech 
town council supplanted its German predecessor in 1918, this opened up numerous 
opportunities for young Czech architects. The first graduates of the Architecture 
and Civil Engineering course at the Czech Technical University in Brno, most im- 
portantly Jindfich Kumpost, had already gained recognition and started to play a 
key role in making Brno a landmark on the European map of modernism by the 
mid-1920s. Employing the framework of international modernism played as much 
of a definitive role for the quick advance of these young architects as their focus on 
social architecture and hygiene-related buildings did.** These new architects could 
thus also profit from the mechanisms described for Brno in the previous chapter, 
namely the official attempt to shape an exemplary modern and international city. 


The Rise of Scientific Urbanism and the Self-Empowerment 
of Architects 


Choosing a particular method to train architects had implications which were not 
restricted to the universities or academies of art where architecture was taught. 
Moreover, the fact that certain models prospered in certain regions was far from 
coincidental. Guillén has argued, predominantly on the basis of South- and Central 
American examples, that an engineering type of training did well in countries where 
the state — in absence of a strong civil society — was the main engine of socio-pol- 
itical change. Guillén was also not the first to stress that the engineering model, as 
opposed to the beaux-arts model, favoured the rise of modernist architects. The lat- 
ter fostered an encompassing view on matters social and provided future architects 
with a tool-kit in technology, statistical methods and the like, which supported 
their claim to have a say beyond the construction-site. One could even argue that 
this new form of education provided for a mental framework of social empower- 
ment, not unlike what could be found in other strands of engineering.*é 
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For similar reasons to those Guillén stipulated for South America, the engin- 
eering model for training architects flourished in East Central Europe. This model 
served the needs of the catch-up modernization the newly erected states were con- 
fronted with in a far more convincing way than the classic architectural education 
which focused on the artistic aspect of architecture. What was true for engineer- 
ing-centred architecture was at least equally true for the rise of urbanism, name- 
ly a much more scientific and holistic approach than classical architecture, where 
architects were conceived not so much as artists, but rather as technicians and social 
engineers. The emergence of urbanism followed both new supplies — of planning 
knowledge — and new demands from the state to organize urban space. Yet, the rise 
of urbanism was also a result of the ability of a new class of experts to widen the 
frame of what needed and could be solved, as well as those potentially able to solve 
these problems. In this process specialization and generalization were not necessar- 
ily contradictions. 

Few other fields embodied a new kind of expertise with a cause in the way that 
urbanism did." This rather young discipline obtained its legitimacy by incorpor- 
ating ‘scientific methods’ which rested on the extreme credibility that science and 
technology had acquired in the previous decades.** Since 1900, methods like statis- 
tical comparison and the use of newly available visual material like aerial photog- 
raphy, surveys, and sociological analyses contributed to the idea that planned de- 
velopment of all aspects of the city — if not of society as a whole — was not only 
desirable, but also achievable. Moreover, basing one’s arguments on numbers and 
formulas also promised to deflect political conflict and even international tension.” 

Of course, more often than not the scientific approach architects and urbanists 
claimed to employ was less objective than they thought. Often ‘scientific’ served a 
discursive strategy rather than reflecting methodologically sound new approaches. 
But David Kuchenbuch is correct in stressing that the scientific claim deeply trans- 
formed the profession of the architect. In embracing and problematizing the social 
on a scientific basis the architect as “objective expert’, in place of the “philanthropic 
bourgeoisie”, came to control the commanding heights in the battle for better hous- 
ing and town planning.” 

Urban planning, particularly on the European continent, was expected to de- 
liver more than simply improving the organization of a city?! In tackling the ills 
of the modern city, it strove to tackle the ills of modernity itself by using modern 
means. Radical urban planners envisioned a new society and the rise of ‘New Men.” 
This surplus of expectations was also a reaction to new technological possibilities, 
whether real or imagined. Almost necessarily, urban planners became techno- 
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scientific experts closely related to the state and society. They were strongly tied to 
the political, social and cultural developments and debates of their time. 

Most of the first urbanists in a modern sense were architects by training. Though 
self-taught urbanists, architects had few qualms in making bold claims about what 
could be achieved in applying new urbanistic insights. The discussions ofthe CIAM 
provide ample evidence of the continuous conflict over how far architects should 
make inroads into the urban framework planning, and where they were to be con- 
fined by the expert knowledge of specialists.?? Architects like Walter Gropius or Le 
Corbusier very actively contributed to shaping the imagination as to what modern 
urbanism might achieve. One may think of the surprising scope of action Bauhaus 
radicals had in building, social transformation, and education or the impressive Red 
Vienna projects, equally inspired by the promises of scientific urbanism and the pol- 
itical dividends it was hoped to yield.?* Urbanism became so attractive because, on 
the one hand, it radically widened the field of what architecture (and architects) 
could achieve and improve and, on the other hand, offered a rather concrete appli- 
cation of the general, often lofty, trend for planning.” 

While these phenomena are in themselves significant and had a deep historical 
impact, in this context they help to explain why architects could successfully claim 
new domains of competence and activity. What was long regarded as a disadvan- 
tage of education, namely that architects would not be real engineers as they lacked 
depth and technological rigour, was in the 1920s remodelled to the advantage of 
the planning generalist. Cornelis van Eesteren, long-time head of the CIAM, noted 
"the achievements of the art of urban design were situated in a wider perspective in 
the 1920s”. Urban design became “a synthesis of organized life and technology” that 
had supra-local dimensions and called for a strong management of all experts in- 
volved.” The new discipline of urbanism was potentially open ended and had many 
contact areas with other disciplines, many of them, like sociology and statistics, be- 
coming fashionable in this very period. In a nutshell this ambition comes to the fore 
in the CIAM’s declaration of La Sarraz, and its claim to regulate all areas of life: 
“Urbanism is the organization of all the functions of collective life; it extends over 
both urban agglomerations and over the countryside." 

In many ways the impact of urbanism was more pronounced in East Central Eur- 
ope against the backdrop ofa severe urban crisis and the development of new capital 
cities. For this reason the link with planning in a wider sense, as well as regional 
and national planning, was also strong here. While the precise implications will be 
discussed in chapter 5, it is important to note here that this link also reflected the 
standing of architects in East Central Europe. We may assume that they were more 
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likely to take on the role of ‘national modernizer. Urban planning became a mode 
of self-empowerment everywhere. Yet, in East Central Europe the stark contrast 
between the failed towns of the 19th century, with their slums, unhygienic living 
conditions and the promises of the modern city, was particularly salient.” 

As urbanism mostly concerned transforming already existing cities, their struc- 
tures subsequently became the main obstacles and impediments. Far-reaching con- 
cepts could only succeed if massive funds were provided to master deep-cutting 
change. Further, ideally juridical carte-blanche was required, to change the existing 
‘irrational’ structure of property division. The Soviet Union had, since the 1920s, 
provided a closely followed example of how this aspiration could be put into prac- 
tice. As Heather DeHaan has shown in her case study of Nizhnii Novgorod (Gorky) 
this entailed a deep transformation of the architectural profession. In a convincing 
metaphor, inspired by the fact that the planners ascribed needs to citizens, DeHaan 
compares the first generation of urban planners in the Soviet Union to “omniscient 
narrators of a novel”.” To these planners a scientific approach was the key to both 
solving concrete urban problems and mediating potential conflicts with political 
decision makers. 

It is unsurprising that the Soviet Union briefly turned into a Sehnsuchtsort of 
architects and urban planners from the whole of Europe, and hundreds joined its 
planning bodies in the early 1930s.'°° Also, many architects who did not participate 
in building new cities east of the Ural shared a fascination for the role their profes- 
sion attained in the Soviet Union. Of course, the political conditions in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary differed very significantly from those further east. 
Most importantly, the regime of private property largely remained intact in East 
Central Europe with immense consequences for large-scale urban transformation 
projects. But also here, the state and organizations close to the state became the 
main agent of modernization and a decisive sponsor for architects. Indeed, the state 
combined the fields of urban planning and general planning, thus giving urbanism 
the significance of a national task.!?! 

Modernist architects in East Central Europe clearly reflected the imminent 
change incurred by the rise of urbanism. In 1935 Stanislaw Brukalski (1894-1967), 
one of the foremost modernist architects in Poland, insisted that visionary planners 
and architects were no "learned maniacs" but that the "achieved level of urbanist 
knowledge and a superb progress in construction techniques and the new architec- 
tonic forms based on these fundaments offered creative forces which would be suf- 
ficient” to realize the new goals.'? What makes the notion behind this so telling is 
the idea, to put it in simple words, of solving the problems of the 19th century using 
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20th century knowledge. Knowledge first and foremost meant urban knowledge in 
this instance. Roman Feliński provides a good example of how in Poland the clout 
of urbanism translated into architectural opportunities. Even though he was driven 
out of his leading position in the state administration in 1926, due to his leftist 
convictions, he was able to exert considerable influence with his urban plans for 
the states two most critical large-scale projects - Gdynia and the Centralny Okręg 
Przemystowy (COP). 

Generally speaking, modernist architects in Poland expressed the social mission 
of architecture in a clearer way than their counterparts in the West did. This also 
reflected the aspirations of architects. Szymon Syrkus, who had studied in Riga dur- 
ing the First World War and was fluent in Russian, referred to the fierce debates in 
Russia around 1930 and argued that many of the more radical solutions, such as 
communal kitchens, would also be relevant in the Polish context. Syrkus refrained 
from imitating the communist programme and from closely copying Soviet exam- 
ples. Yet, the radicalism of the approaches taken in the East served as a reference 
for him: “Architecture” he demanded, had to “exert a direct force targeted at the 
transformation of the ways of life”. Herein architecture would need to express what 
Syrkus called “zwingungsfähigkeit” (ability to enforce). 

These statements, which Syrkus made in 1930 during the preparation of what came 
to be known as CIAM IV, a congress on the so-called functional city, could easily be 
complemented by other statements by Syrkus and other likeminded Polish architects. 
Syrkus used the term “architectonisation” to stress the dynamics of architecture and 
the inroads it ought to make into the realm of the social. For this process he used the 
formula A=f(S;T,P) describing architecture as a function of social, technical and spa- 
tial factors. Roman Piotrowski, an architect thinking along the same lies as Syrkus, 
called on the state to enable architects to fulfil their social mission, D The pronounced 
tendency to stress the social role of architects was also informed by the fact that the 
state and social organizations as sponsor played such a strong role for architects in the 
region. This link became even more pronounced due to the global economic crisis of 
1929, which led to the almost complete disappearance of private sponsors." 

Architects, through their close relations with the modernizing state and related 
organizations, did act as implementers of modernity. Their radical claims were par- 
tially founded on the enormous challenges urbanism faced in Poland and the other 
countries of East Central Europe — as described in the previous chapter. But the 
aspirations and factual role of architects also stemmed from the tension inflicted by 
the economic shortcomings which more often than not constrained architects in 


the region to planning for the future instead of building in the present. 
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Guillén has apodictically formulated that *modernist architecture is the child 
of industry and engineering". According to him, modernist architecture rose along- 
side scientific management. Method, standardization, and planning thus lay at the 
heart of modernist architecture success story, with architects turning into “techni- 
cians, organizers, and social reformers”. Against this background, Guillén makes 
a second point of even higher relevance for this study. He argues that modernist 
architecture developed in Europe in a *much more unconstrained way" than in the 
US, "shaping life at the factory, the home, and the public building". While in the US 
technological progress and architecture went hand-in-hand, in continental Europe, 
where industry lagged behind, architects embarked on a process of modernization 
from above. This, according to Guillén, caused modernist architects in the “rela- 
tively backward and politically troubled Continental European countries" to be in 
a "position to lead" and exerting a "tremendous influence over social and industrial 
organization as the designer and planner of dwellings, cities, and workplaces”. Con- 
tinental European architects, much more so than in the UK and the US, "actively 
advocated and planned for a transformation of society".!? It was a given to Karel 
Teige, the most imaginative architectural thinker in East Central Europe, that a real 
avant-garde would not only “build modern’, but also "struggle for a new thinking”, 
that is, a turnover of the existing social order." 

If we accept this quite general interpretation we should assume that in the par- 
ticularly politically troubled and economically backward countries of East Central 
Europe the link analysed by Guillén was even more expressed. Stressing an engin- 
eering bias in architectural education as the key to the breakthrough of modernist 
architecture is an important explanation for the role modernist architecture at- 
tained in East Central Europe. Moreover, Guillén's insistence on the importance 
of the state as a sponsor not only helps to explain the rise of modernist architects in 
East Central Europe to political and social influence, it also turns this region into a 


highly relevant case for the general understanding of modernism.'? 


The Lure of the Machine 


The promises of modernism, efficiency via planning and staunch anti-traditional- 
ism, was necessarily most convincing in a region which, particularly as regards Po- 
land, was afflicted with enormous impediments to economic development and a 
social structure characterized by dysfunctional remnants of tradition.!'? The Czech 
and Polish avant-garde in general, and their architectural avant-garde specifically, 
provide ample evidence of how the “machine became an ideological, technical, and 
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aesthetic frame of reference" — not just for the design and production of buildings, 
but for bringing about a new, more efficient social order.” 

The Polish constructivist poet Tadeusz Peiper’s 1922 battle-cry poem Miasto, 
Masa, Maszyna (City, Mass and Machine), inspired by Italian futurism, had an ex- 
tensive impact well beyond the Polish avant-garde. The 3x M’ slogan evoked the al- 
lure of the modern. As in other contributions to Peiper’s avant-garde journal Zwrot- 
nica (Junction), and various further contributions to the early Polish avant-garde, 


emphasis was placed on the revolutionary and all-changing aspect of technology.” 
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17. Machine culture in the BLOK journal 


Peiper’s poetry related to and added to a frame of reference which, as a consequence 
of extremely rapid general technological progress and the secular experience of 
engineered warfare in the First World War, became broadly established and ac- 
cepted.'!° Le Corbusier, in his manifesto Vers une architecture, invoked the auto- 
mobile, along with ocean liners and airplanes, as a two-pronged promise of new 
aesthetics and standardization.” The automobile, by adapting architecture to the 
experiences of modern life, turned into the most potent symbol of transition. Even 
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though mass production, unlike in the US, hardly existed in Central Europe in the 
1920s the social promise it offered was highly convincing, 

One could even argue that technology attained particular clout in the catch-up 
context of Polish situation in the 1920s.!? The first edition of the Polish avant- 
garde journal BLOK not only displayed pieces of modernist architecture, but also 
tanks and automobiles.” The journals fifth edition prominently displayed the 
artist Mieczyslaw Szczukaz’s statement that “changes in construction materials, as 
well as changes to the system and state of construction technology determine the 
changes to the external appearance of the items constructed, as can be seen in air- 
planes, airships, cruisers and transatlantic steamboats”.'” The following editions of 
BLOK continued to promote the appeal of the machine. Unsurprisingly the first 
demonstration of the group which ran BLOK was held in March 1924 at the War- 
saw premises of Laurin & Klement, a car manufacturer. Simultaneously, a mem- 
ber of the group, Henryk Berlewi, put on a show called Mechanofaktur at the Aus- 
tro-Daimler Salon.!” 
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18. B. Lachert, house of the architect 
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What may seem to be an almost exclusively artistic expression was in fact far more. 
The avant-garde’s obsession with technology, the machine, and the city, was a shared 
international trend and created many bridges throughout Europe using different 
frameworks, such as the Constructivists, as the following chapter will show.'? Bring- 
ing to mind the allure of technology, as Le Corbusier most famously did with his 
notion of houses as “machines for living”, provided new lines of argumentation.” 
But the theme of technology also built bridges within Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, and between different artists and architects, allowing modernist archi- 
tects to voice their demands in an ever-increasing crescendo. 

Karel Teige was no less radical than the aforementioned Polish artists. The works 
of Teige offer the best example of the game-changing effect the rise of technology 
had on the scope of architecture in the region. Teige was fascinated by American 
culture and he subscribed to the cult of the modern engineer. He admired Le Cor- 
busier as an engineer who based his architecture on modern industrial production. 
Certainly in the early 1920s he regarded Le Corbusier as the personification of 
architecture, being the one art form that suited his new criterion of seeing science 
and rationalism as the true basis of modern life. Rationalism was best expressed in 
Gustave Flaubert motto "L'art de demain sera impersonelle et scientifique”, which 
Teige repeatedly cited." In his 1925 article Constructivism and the Liquidation of 
Art new architecture was conceived of as a science, ^a logical and rational blueprint 
for modern life”. Teige subscribed to the idea, popular among Soviet architects, 
"that there is no art of construction, no architecture per se, only a unified, strictly 
scientific process of building" For him it was even necessary to liquidate all artistic 
aspects of architecture. 

Of course, similar ideas also emerged in other countries, particularly the Neth- 
erlands and Germany. 7 But it was also no coincidence that Teige, a Czech thinker, 
came to such radical conclusions. And it was no less a coincidence that the idea that 
architecture should be stripped of its artistic content grew popular with influential 
architects in East Central Europe. The notion that one lived in a “machine age”, as 
presented in the eponymous 1927 exhibition in New York, went without saying. "* 
Fittingly, Szymon Syrkus contributed to the exhibition catalogue, which also repro- 
duced several of the finest examples of Polish modernist architecture from the mid- 
1920s. Syrkus’ catalogue essay established, even more so than other contributors, 
technology as the key and pacemaker for a new architecture and a new notion of 
space.!”? 
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19. S. Syrkus' contribution to the Machine Age exhibition 
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Hungarian László Moholy-Nagy concluded: “This is our century: technology — ma- 
chine — socialism. Come to terms with it, and shoulder the tasks of the century”! 
Indeed, most famously at Moholy-Nagys institutional base, the Bauhaus at Weimar 
and Dessau, a new tool-kit of applied technology was productively translated into 
new spatial and architectural solutions. Motion analysis informed the Bauhaus-in- 
spired, efficient Frankfurt kitchen and numerous new floor designs in just two ex- 
amples of this. New technical possibilities of using huge glass-surfaces and terraces 


merged with hygienic insights to produce — allegedly — healthier buildings." 
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20. B. Brukalska’s design for a kitchen and its rational use 
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As will be shown in the following two chapters, these tropes unfolded their poten- 
tial in an even more convincing way in East Central Europe, where they provided 
modernist architects in the region with the muscle to tackle the very ills at the heart 
of the national crisis. 


Themes of Change - Architecture as Technology: 
Rationalization, Planning, and Technocracy 


In an early article defining his mission, Szymon Syrkus declared that "architecture 
changes the social pattern, as the social pattern changes architecture". In accord- 
ance with his companions within the avant-gardist Praesens group, Syrkus explained 
that "all forms of artistic creation should be subjected to the supreme social role of 
architecture"? In so doing Syrkus was following a trend that was also current in 
the Netherlands and Germany. Architecture was seen as the art most oriented to 
the new technological opportunities, and in its combination of space, sculptural 
elements and the use of colours architecture promised to merge the different art- 
istic strands of the avant-gardes.'** Why did architects find it so easy to appoint 
themselves to positions of agents of modernization and why were they so successful 
in convincing wider circles of their point? As has been demonstrated, modernist 
architects acted in a frame of reference which stretched far beyond their profession 
but which was also heavily influenced by architects and architecture. The topics to 
which architects related their discipline were anything but marginal. Considerations 
on the impact of rationalization on society, on implementing a new healthy lifestyle 
via housing, or on new and efficient forms of constructing the city all formed the 
very essence of thinking about social change. Themes like the 'new woman; the lib- 
erating role of sport and leisure, or new ways of bringing up children appeared to be 
not only the natural domain of architects, they could also easily be connected with 
each other and to the great questions of the time." 

Three terms, overlapping but certainly not identical, mark and structure the re- 
spective imaginary: rationalization, which included its powerful subcategory Ford- 
ism as detailed below and standardization, planning as a second term and, finally, 


135 All three terms lead far beyond what is our topic here. But we need 


technocracy. 
to sketch which aspects were critical to modernist architects, particularly those in 
East Central Europe. While doing so it is important to realize that these concepts, 
as will be shown in the next chapter, enabled communication beyond borders, cross- 


ing the Atlantic and the mental distance between West and East Europe. Moreover, 
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in embarking on these concepts, they allowed modernist architects inroads in de- 
bates of more general societal relevance: 
While the attraction of rationalization and standardization to architects is 
initially obvious, given the dramatic housing crisis, it is still surprising how high 
expectations went. These were fired by mechanization and standardization, as in 
Ernst Neufert’s visions of industrialized housing and the Weimar Republic’s Reichs- 
forschungsgesellschaft für Wirtschaftlichkeit im Bau- und Wobnungswesen.*5 Such 
visions rested on an — often overestimated — impact of new building materials such 
as glass and concrete. The 1930s saw concrete “as heroic both in formal and in so- 
cial terms’, allowing for a “social betterment through public works"? In Europe 
Fordism turned into a wide-ranging concept that was seen as making use of the new 
technological opportunities and potentially capable of overcoming deep social, eco- 
nomic, and political crisis.?* Fordism, fundamentally an organizational concept, 
catalysed in Europe what could be called expertise with a cause, that is, the system- 
atic use of technology in the aim of improving society. The heavy expectations that 
came with it far exceeded a more effective organization of production. In this, Ford- 
ism also promised the potential of offering an alternative path of development be- 
yond the old liberal systems and the threat of right- or left-wing authoritarianism.'” 
Eventually, it was not so much the streamlined aesthetics of the automobile or its 
symbolizing technological progress but in fact standardization which Ford came to 
epitomize to European modernist architects. Somewhat ironically Oud referred to 
the envisaged minimum flats as “Wohn-Ford”.'“ If many of the Bauhaus architects, 
particularly Walter Gropius, regarded standardization as the key to solving not only 
the post-war housing crisis but also easing social tension in general and reconciling 
society with modernity, this promise was even more convincing in the framework of 
East Central Europe and especially Poland with its disastrous housing situation.'*! 
Indeed, architects like Barbara and Stanislaw Brukalski and Helena and Szymon 
Syrkus were fascinated by what standardization and an industrialized building pro- 
cess seemed to make possible. Syrkus hailed the opportunities offered by complet- 
ing flats in a manner that resembled the methods Ford used to manufacture cars.!? 
Together with his wife Helena he developed a programme, using the capacities of 
the Polish steel industry, to build 100,000 standardized flats thus effectively adopt- 
ing earlier similar plans by Le Corbusier.'? 
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21. Apartment building, S. Syrkus, 1930s 


These plans, although they never came to fruition, took their persuasive power from 
the very notion of planning as an advancement on future progress.'** Building on 
huge efforts to co-ordinate the economy during the First World War in practically 
all belligerent countries, and on the notion that modern industry and communi- 
cation both asked for and allowed for completely new levels of streamlining the 
economy, planning became one of the hot political topics of the 1920s in general. 
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In the catch-up logic and rhetoric of the states of East Central Europe the political 
identification of critical economic domains, taking into account security issues and 
political legitimacy, made perfect sense. The COP in Poland, discussed in chapter 
1, is a prime example of this tendency and so are the advances into regional plan- 
ning and then national planning in Poland connected with the name of Eugeniusz 
Kwiatkowski. 
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22. National planning. Map of COP, 1938 
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Planning fulfilled a function for architects as it both provided them with the chance 
to place their projects in a wider framework and, in drawing on a wider framework, 
gain the very stability, predictability and provision of funds necessary for building 
beyond the private house. 

Yet, planning, in its technocratic character, was also an attractive idea to archi- 
tects as it assigned them a prominent role. In their respective visions techno-scien- 
tific experts would employ technological progress as a neutral medium for bringing 
about improvement without necessarily transforming politics or society. Equally, 
unsurprisingly, technocratic thought was in practice far less neutral. This was not 
only so for leftist ideas inscribed into the language of planning. The manifold 
technocratic approaches could easily be merged with the rising authoritarian ideas 
in most states in East Central Europe. In a certain sense authoritarianism was even 
inscribed in technocracy as technocratic solutions could only be effectively intro- 
duced and rolled out within a stable political environment that was highly assertive. 

All three themes, rationalization, planning and technocracy were themes of so- 
cial change evoking a radical dynamic towards a better future and all these themes al- 
lowed modernist architects to place themselves in the driver's seat. All three themes 
added to the fact that, in comparison to previously, architects attained the role of 
a national elite, as has been explained in concrete examples for Poland above. For 
the leading CIAM-architects Josep Lluis Sert and Le Corbusier, referring to José 
Ortega y Gasset’s notion of elites, the CIAM also aimed to provide an elite func- 
tion.'^ After all, modernist architects had command of the seemingly revolutionary 
new building technologies, in particular reinforced concrete, and at least pretended 
to combine these forcefully with the new possibilities of standardization. Szymon 
Syrkus, in addition to his many other accolades, made his name as an innovator of 
new building techniques.'* 

Given their thorough training and the complexity of their trade architects ap- 
peared as the natural protagonists of large-scale planning. Unsurprisingly, such 
modes of self-empowerment also had a flipside. As euphoric as both modernist 
architects and many in an audience of the convinced were about the allure of tech- 
nocracy, there was clearly also a darker side to such visions. Both the dynamic and 
potentially pervasive impact of rationalization and planning and their potentially 
negative results are expressed in the later, more analytical term of social engineer- 
ing.“ Thomas Etzemüller has placed ‘Social Engineering’ in a long tradition of uto- 
pias of human improvement. Yet, he has shown at the same time how such ideas 
only acquired a new power after the First World War. The experience of having dealt 
successfully with complex technological problems suggested it was also possible to 
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solve social problems through neutral, scientifically grounded expertise. Social en- 
gineering emerged as a “specific mode of problematizing modernity”.'** Modernist 
architects, who envisioned themselves as experts of the social with their "rhetoric of 
crisis and self-empowerment” played a critical role in this process. The ensuing ten- 
sion has been often connected with the figure of Le Corbusier and discussed more 
controversially in recent years.” 

It was typical of social engineering that planning ambitions did not stop at the 
level of individuals’ daily lives. This was of obvious relevance for architects. At- 
tempts to reorganise modernity mainly targeted the family as the link between so- 
ciety and the individual, as David Kuchenbuch has demonstrated with regard to 
Sweden.'® Therefore, housing and urbanism turned into the most important fields 
of action of social engineering. What made architecture so topical in the hyped 
discussions on applying Fordist models, or achieving an efficient technocracy via 
rationalization, was not only and not even in the first place the technological di- 
mension which characterized modernist architecture, but rather the very fact that 
architecture represented a most suggestive interface between new technologies and 
human beings. While the actual technification of architecture notoriously fell short 
of what its protagonists hoped for, the conception of new forms of housing offered 
an opportunity to transform society at its basic level. One of the red threads in 
Helena Syrkus’ memoires is her pride in co-operating with sociologists, economists, 
statisticians, and other experts of social change. "7 

When modernist architects discussed, as they did in 1929 at the second CIAM 
congress in Frankfurt, the requirements of the minimum dwelling their judgements 
were based on far more than structural analysis or building materials. In fact they 
had to design the conditions for ‘standard’ lifestyles.” Technology played both a 
symbolic and a more practical role in this form of intervention in the very lives 
of individuals. Applying concrete technological innovations beyond the laboratory 
or the factory also seemed more and more attractive in areas such as housing and 
hygiene. As Fritz Schumacher exclaimed, this was self-evident: “The urban doctor 
does not only need to check a patient’s hot forehead. He must assess the fever in 
terms of numbers. He must not only check the patient’s body externally but must 
also be able to examine x-ray images of the interior??? 

The Frankfurt congress was of utmost importance for the CIAM groups from 
East Central Europe and initiated them into this new organization. Farkas Molnár 
from Hungary and Szymon Syrkus and Józef Szanajca from Poland presented ex- 
amples from their respective countries, stressing the social dimension of the min- 
imal housing designed in Warsaw, for example. 5% Examples from Łódź were repro- 
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duced in the book published after the congress. "> The theme remained central to 
the CIAM but also highlighted ideological and geographic differences. Karel Teige 
argued in his contribution to the publication of the CIAM III congress in Brussels 
that the problem was rather about defining what the "existential minimum" subsist- 
ence level of human was. Providing more flats, Teige argued, was not sufficient to 
solve the problem of capitalism’s chronic housing crisis. Ir 

In an exemplary way, Teige turned housing into a problem and placed the issue 
on the public agenda. It was no coincidence that Teige engaged himself in this dis- 
cussion and became one of its leading voices." The minimum dwelling as an ex- 
pression of social housing was particularly relevant for East Central Europe. The 
CIAM S third congress in Frankfurt, in 1929, triggered greater interest from the 
region’s architects than the ensuing congress held in Brussels in 1930. The Frankfurt 
congress was also definitive for the formation of a Polish CIAM group and a num- 
ber of relevant contributions on the theme from this country, as the next chapter 
will show. * In this, the problem of the minimum dwelling offers a telling example 
of how social engineering became a particular mode of problematizing modern- 
ity. The topic of the minimum dwelling served to frame a problem that otherwise 
would have remained diffuse, and it carried the promise of solving such problems 
once and forever.!” 

In a similar manner the problem of public health also appeared on the architects’ 
horizon. They embarked on a more general trend of applying concepts of efficiency 
to humans and the human body, and governments began to dedicate a lot of time 
and resources to public health projects.’ As explained in chapter 1, health and 
hygiene gained a primordial importance for the legitimacy of new states fighting 
sanitary problems on a dramatic scale. Similarly to the Weimar republic, *' though 
in proportion (and given the financial constraints of a state like Poland even more 
impressively), these new states invested in sanatoria, hospitals and other related pro- 
jects. Most of the prime examples of this trend carry a strikingly modern charac- 
ter.!° Yet, also in Czech Brno, to quote just one example, we find an outstanding 
number of functionalist health-related buildings erected in the short period be- 
tween the mid-1920s and the Second World War.!6* 
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23. Sanatoria in Otwock and Istebna, Poland 


The architecture of social reform was, of course, not specific to East Central Europe 
and this strand of architecture was not solely a phenomenon of the interwar period. 
The growth of organized social movements also led to a growth in social architec- 
ture.!% Moreover, the promise of this new architecture’s potentially positive effects 
on hygiene and general well-being went much further than erecting clean houses, 
hospitals or sanatoria. 


Conclusion 


What Sigfried Giedion, the great enunciator of the promise of the modern move- 
ment, called “befreites Wohnen” (liberated housing) in a manifesto of 1929 suc- 
cessfully encapsulates the idealistic spill-over so typical of housing reform.'® As in 
the literary image of glass houses, one of the most potent ‘reach-out’ terms, such 
terms carried a double dynamic. They pointed to the future and they created in- 
roads into domains which had not previously been central to architects. 

Many of the more radical visions never even came close to realisation. Yet, this 
does not imply that they had no, or only limited, impact, as the following chapters 
will show. It is important to realize, however, that the self-empowerment described 
above could only work against the background of general technological and eco- 
nomic modernization and the emergence of new discourses reflecting this change. 
The following two chapters will thus address the communication of modernist 
architects in the region in question and will look at the structures in which these 
architects organised to push through their ideas and gain a new standing for them- 
selves. 


3. 
Organising New Architectural Goals 


The first meeting of the League of Nations’ Committee of Architectural Experts 
(CAE) was held on 9 March 1936.' This constituent meeting of the committee 
followed eight years of protracted debate on how to include architecture within the 
League’s expanding framework. While architecture was certainly not a key concern 
of an organisation which sought to maintain world peace, it was still an interest 
which both specifically and generally reflected the League’s aims. 

Concretely, the decision to erect the League’s permanent seat in Swiss Geneva 
marked the consolidation of the organisation. Given the League’s prominent pos- 
ition as a beacon for world peace, expectations consequently ran high as to what 
such a building should ideally reflect. The demanding expectations placed on the 
League turned its future headquarters into a symbol of sorts. In this respect it is 
unsurprising that the decision on the final design of the Palace of the League of 
Nations was arguably one of the most controversial outcomes of any 20th-century 
architectural competition.” Luminaries of the modernist movement such as Le Cor- 
busier protested fiercely against what he and many of his brothers in spirit regarded 
as a hopelessly traditional result — and a gesture of disrespect for Le Corbusier's 
ambitious contribution to the competition. 


9T 
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24. Entry for League of Nations competition by Henryk Oderfeld and S. Syrkus 


For the League this reaction further clarified what the decision to build gigantic 
headquarters in an exposed place had already signalled: the paramount role of archi- 
tectural representation should not be limited to aesthetics. It was no coincidence 
that 1928 also marked the beginning of discussions on setting up an architectural 
committee within the League, thus reflecting a more general commitment to archi- 
tecture. For many years, though, it was not clear what this involvement would look 
like. Would the League try to influence the field and further the trends towards 
socially engaged architecture as described in the previous chapter? Further, would 
the League involve architects who described themselves as modern or rather the 
traditionalist architects? 

As with other expert committees the League did not — and for financial rea- 
sons could not — establish structures of its own but had to focus on coordinating 
existing professional organisations. Moreover, the League, following its logic as an 
international organisation and the policy of its Intellectual Cooperation and Inter- 
national Bureaux Section, the secretariat of the Intellectual Cooperation Organi- 
sation of the League of Nations, needed to keep clear of politically tainted ques- 
tions.’ Instead the League tried to focus on those areas which most evidently needed 
international co-ordination whilst not being overtly controversial.° The regulation 
of architectural competitions was perfectly suited to this policy. Institutionally, 
moreover, this strengthened the International Bureau and International Cooper- 
ation Section within the League and against the rival Commission internationale 
de coopération intellectuelle (Department of Art of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, CICI), whilst also operating in the framework of the 
Intellectual Cooperation Organisation." 
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As with other areas, the League aspired to prove its necessity by bringing togeth- 
er experts in the field, and by tackling problems which the nation states by definition 
could not solve on their own. With regard to architects this meant that the League 
needed to define standards for international competitions.* Both the League’s own 
competition to design its headquarters, and the highly disputed contest to design 
a Palace of the Soviets in Moscow in 1931, had shown how pertinent this question 
was.’ By regulating competitions, as the British government had stressed in 1933, 
a clear and accepted need for international regulation was identified, and it was 
required in order to achieve a level playing field for architects working outside their 
home country. The CAES establishment is also a textbook example of what Thom- 
as Misa and Johan Schot have termed the “hidden integration" of Europe which 
occurred through regulations and exchange." 

The CAE embarked on considerable activity to produce new regulations in the 
second half of the 1930s.? However, it is not the regulations to govern competi- 
tions which are of relevance here. It is how the League addressed architecture as 
a critical field that is of significance. The League could have become, as it did in 
other areas, a collecting basin for all those organisations in the field of architecture 
and housing which had suffered a considerable blow through the First World War." 
Indeed, the League went to great lengths to identify the key players in the field. The 
CAES establishment provides an overview of the complex scene of international or- 
ganisations in the fields of architecture and housing around 1930, halfway into the 
central period of this study. Ihe CAE correspondence quickly reveals that the scene 
was not only complex due to competing organisations, but also due to their over- 
lapping goals and different levels and degrees of configuration. While the Comité 
Permanent International des Architectes (Permanent Committee of Architects, 
CPIA), founded in Paris in 1867, presented itself as the only, first, and natural con- 
tact, the League also strove to involve the Reunion International dArchitectes (Inter- 
national Union of Architects, RIA), established just before the CAE by Pierre Vago 
as a more progressive alternative to the conservative CPIA and connected with the 
influential French journal Larchitecture dAujourd bui. 

In addition to the professional international organisations of architects in the 
narrower sense, a number of more thematically oriented groups emerged, all re- 
flecting the dynamics of the themes of housing and urbanism which had been the 
fundamental reason for establishing the RIA. The most noteworthy and long-last- 
ing was the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning (IFHTP), 
established in Britain in 1913 by Ebenezer Howard. Howard had been instrumental 
in the garden city movement and the Town and Country Planning Association 
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(TCPA) set up fourteen years earlier, in 1899, with a much more national, British 
outlook. 

While the CPIAS prime goal was to represent the profession of architects, the 
IFHTP strove, particularly from the late 1920s, for knowledge exchange and ex- 
change of best practices. Whereas spreading national models had been its key mode 
of operation before the war, in the 1920s the focus shifted to reaching a consensus 
over standards in clearly defined fields of expertise and employing scientific meth- 
ods.” Philip Wagner has shown that the IFHTP, whose roots lay in the 19th-cen- 
tury congress system and primarily functioned via yearly congresses, turned into an 
extremely dynamic framework. This had a lot to do with the scientific outlook it 
claimed to pursue and its entanglement with the thriving new field of urbanism.'é 
The IFHTP, again, had to compete with other organisations in its field, namely the 
Internationaler Verband für Wohnungswesen (International Federation for Housing, 
IVW), appropriately founded in Frankfurt, the hotspot of housing reform in 1929. 
The IVW brought together those planners and housing activists who regarded the 
IFHTP as too traditional and particularly criticised the latter organisation’s shying 
away from impactful political interventions in the urban structure.” Tellingly, how- 
ever, the IFHTP also undertook considerable efforts to link itself with the League 
of Nations and become, via the League, the international leader in town planning. 

All these organisations reflect how architecture had, since the late 19th cen- 
tury, been charged with ever more far-reaching expectations. These expectations 
were also present in the original set-up of the CAE, as a resolution of the CICI 
made clear: “The Committee [the CICI, M.K.], noting, moreover, that architecture 
and the associated arts raise other international problems which the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation cannot disregard, expresses the hope that the Institute 
will also invite suggestions from the Committee of Architects in respect to these 
problems?” 

Eventually, due to the late establishment of the CAE in the crisis-ridden mid- 
1930s, it fell short of the highflying expectations placed on it and did not embrace 
the dynamics of architecture, those elements in line with the zeitgeist, or those 
pointing to the future. Irrespective of this, the establishment of the League and its 
expert committee serve as an example of the existing and emerging scientific and 
technical international organisations in the field of urbanism and architecture and 
reflect the dynamics of this scene. The League shook up the international scene and 
all aspiring organisations had to relate to the League in one way or another.?? 

This chapter will look at how modernist architects of the 1920s and 30s found 
new ways of organising themselves and, via international connections, made new 
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claims about the social relevance of their profession. The chapter will show how 
these organisations reflect a trend where architects were no longer grouped together 
as professionals but instead united around architectural and town-planning prob- 
lems whilst also claiming to be able to provide internationally proven solutions. 
At the same time this chapter will explain how organisational skills and prowess 
on the international stage turned into a critical asset. The chapter will particularly 
highlight the interplay of national and international developments and, against this 
background, the shift towards pooling architects around issues, causes and specific 
goals. This will be done by focusing on the CIAM as the most radical — and in this 
respect revealing — association of modernist architects. 

From around 1850 onwards international organisations mushroomed in basic- 
ally all fields of science and social life.*' The First World War served as a catalyst for a 
new, second phase of internationalism. The war fundamentally transformed existing 
modes of exchange, lent new intensity to some but also ended many established 
forms of exchange.” In the interwar period the older, ‘classic’ form of international- 
ism gave way to new forms which generally comprised a problem-solving approach 
and aspects of social improvement, partially replacing the politically rather neutral 
exchange of knowledge which had been the norm before the First World War.” The 
League of Nations itself is a telling case in point, albeit not at first glance. Recent 
historiography has shifted its focus from the League' lack of successful peacekeep- 
ing to its impressive achievements in intellectual exchange and technological stan- 
dardisation by setting up expert committees such as the architectural one discussed 
above.?* The League successfully coordinated infrastructure projects and cross-bor- 
der technological networks as part of a new “technocratic internationalism”. 

The League is thus also a prime example of the emergence of new, supranation- 
al loyalties and perhaps even identities with a “distinctive League voice” Davide 
Rodogno, Bernhard Struck and Jakob Vogel introduced the term “transnational 
spheres”, referring to a new kind of space that emerged in the 19th century and al- 
lowed for an intense exchange of people and ideas. This, they argue, by definition 
led to a new way of thinking about social problems as more than the sum of ideas 
developed in different places.” The crisis of internationalism caused by the overall 
post-war crisis and the impending rise of nationalism did not, however, necessar- 
ily translate into a decline in international associations. Yet, often the newly set up 
associations differed in their organisational pattern and their goals. Internation- 
alism, as shown in the aforementioned examples from the fields of urbanism and 
housing, became more issue-driven and thus also politicised. Moreover, the inter- 
play of national and international dynamics became increasingly intense. It was the 
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newly established nation states in East Central Europe, in particular, which pushed 
for international recognition. These two undercurrents, a more issue-driven inter- 
nationalism and the opportunities newly established states saw for gaining legitim- 
acy via international exchange, ushered in a powerful dynamic.” 

In the politically charged discussions of the 1930s it made organisational sense 
to refrain from aligning the League with programmes of a more radical kind. Many 
modernist architects believed, in contrast, that this exactly was the order of the day. 
Their disillusion with the League of Nations went beyond the disappointment with 
the new building in Geneva. After its establishment in 1928 the CIAM was briefly 
eager to collaborate — on its terms — with the League. Le Corbusier graphic “battle 
plan”, revealed during the CIAMS initial convention in 1928, depicted the different 
agencies of the League as a natural ally of the pressure group of modernist architects 
that he envisaged the CIAM would become.? Yet, the relationship between CIAM 
and the League developed at best into one of love-hate and quickly thereafter into a 
case of neglect rather than disappointed affection. When the CAE was established 
the CIAM apparently ceased to be an option for the League — most probably be- 
cause the CIAM was regarded as too outspokenly leftist. 

The problematic relationship between the League and the CIAM thus poses the 
question of what kind of organisation the CIAM actually was. Some scholars have 
seen the CIAM as on a continuous line with the IFHTP and its goal to develop the 
promises of urbanism internationally? Others have rather stressed the specificity 
of the CIAM and also the importance it ascribed to differentiating itself from ex- 
isting organisations — a position also endorsed here.?! In order to understand what 
is specific and new about the CIAM it helps to take a closer look at its formative 
phase, as, in the words of Bruno Latour: “Group formations leave many more traces 
in their wake than already established connections, which, by definition, remain 
mute and invisible"? This will be done by asking why the Eastern groups of the 
CIAM came to play such a critical role and what the respective architects saw in 
the CIAM - and what the CIAM saw in this region. Before doing so, attention will 
shift to how architects in the East Central Europe, particularly in Poland, organised 
themselves following the deep rupture caused by the First World War. 


Organising Architects in a New State 


The dynamics of the change from organising a profession along its technical core 
in the 19th century to reaching out into society in the first half of the 20th century 
can be well studied in the Polish example. When Warsaw-based architect Tadeusz 
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Szanior attended the 7th International Congress of Architects, organised by the 
CPIA, in London in 1906, he did so as an unofficial delegate of Poland — irrespec- 
tive of the fact that this country neither existed on the map nor within the sphere of 
international relations.” On his way back to Paris Szanior met the secretary general 
of the CPIA who apparently was considerably upset with this breaking up of the 
routine of an internationalism based on the acknowledged sovereignty of nation 
states. Nevertheless, the CPIA’s next congress, in Vienna in 1908, was attended 
by more than 30 Polish architects who formed the Delegacja Architektów Polskich 
utworzona w 1908 roku po Międzynarodowym Kongresie Architektów w Wiedniu 
(Delegation of Polish Architects created in 1908 after the International Congress 
of Architects in Vienna). It was not until the 1911 congress in Rome that an official 
representative of Poland attended, seven years before the Polish state actually came 
into being.” While the problem of representing a non-existent country is instruct- 
ive for the logic of international representation, and while this problem highlights 
the fact that architecture and national representation were for this very reason in- 
trinsically intertwined in Poland until 1918, only the post-First World War situa- 
tion brought about a completely new departure. 

Even before the First World War architects in Polish Russia had already begun 
forming the informal and small-sized Koło Architektów (Circle of Architects), linked 
with the general association of engineers, and concerned with regulating governing 
architectural competitions. The Koło was a rather traditional organisation, as re- 
flected by its preferred architectural styles and its membership, which served to lim- 
it access to attractive commissions, particularly with regard to young architects. This 
characteristic remained in place in the circle’s successor organisation, the Powszech- 
ny Zjazd Architektów (General Convention of Architects, PZA), established in 
1919. The tasks and scope of the PZA were much wider than that of the Koło as 
the void left by the earlier respective German, Russian and Austrian organisations 
needed to be filled. Given that the first graduates of the Warsaw University of Tech- 
nology (WUT) were generally far better qualified than the older generation, this 
impending conflict increasingly transformed into a conflict between those advo- 
cating a profession focusing on classic building tasks, and those young architects 
perceiving themselves as harbingers of a better social future in service of the newly 
established nation. What had initially been informal meetings of a small group of 
progressively minded architects, transformed into a breakaway group named the 
Association of Polish Architects, Stowarzyszenie Architektéw Polskich (Association 
of Polish Architects, SAP) in 1926.6 
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Bohdan Pniewski, who was already an established architect with a progressive 
though not radical profile at the time of the SAP’s first meeting, remembered how 
the red cover of the minute book for the meeting reflected the SAP' social and pol- 
itical orientation. The then rising stars Szymon and Helena Syrkus, as well as Józef 
Szanajca and Bohdan Lachert, had indeed joined the SAP because of its reform- 
ist agenda." The key demands of the SAP's programme were: first, a “social archi- 
tecture" to meet the demands of the great mass of the population suffering from 
the drastic housing conditions. Second, urbanism and urban investment based on 
planning, and finally, third, fighting the opportunism of investors and arbitrariness 
of building administrations, accompanied by demands targeted at a more effective 
inner organisation of the architectural profession. 

The SAP organisational committee not only positioned itself significantly to 
the left of the authoritarian Sanacja regime which began to rule Poland in 1926, 
but also comprised several members who had lost their official positions due to 
their political convictions. The organisation itself, however, represented numerous 
strands in the profession. During the world economic crisis of the early 1930s, 
which hit Poland extremely hard, members of the SAP fought for public investment 
particularly to address the housing deficit.” 

The SAP's scope of activity overlapped with a number of noteworthy centres 
of activities of modernist architects in Poland. The architects engaged on a build- 
ing programme of the the Warsaw Housing Co-operative WSM and the Social In- 
surance Institution ZUS. Moreover, the SAP comprised those urbanists who had 
advocated a planned urban economy from an early point.* In 1934 the strictly 
progressive orientation of the SAP organisational committee ended with its fusion 
with other professional organisations into the SARP. The SARP, also due to increas- 
ing political pressure, started to silence the progressivist strands which had initially 
been so typical of the SAP.“ 

The SAP reflected thus in manifold ways the specific conditions and challenges 
of East Central Europe described in the previous chapter. To a far greater degree 
than respective organisations in Western Europe, the SAP combined the mission 
of progressive architects with building the new nation state where the new state 
capital Warsaw provided a particular stage to implement broad and deep-cutting 
change. The state and architects had largely congruent interests. The new SARP 
organisation and its remodelled relationship with a more authoritarian state also 
showed, however, the limitations of this progressive deal. The SAP reflected an 
emancipating profession which was reaching out in ever new areas of social and 
economic life. Moreover, it answered international demand to represent Poland on 
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the stage of expanding and multiplying international organisations. In a review of 
modernist architecture and the activities of modernist architects in Poland of 1931 
Dutch architectural critic Theo van Doesburg captured the SAP’s “strictly national- 
ist” activity in “making propaganda for [...] modern architecture” internally and its 
functioning as a sounding board for these Polish achievements abroad.” 

The SAP and the SARP, as broadly oriented organisations, however, only re- 
flected a small part of the dynamics of organising modernist architects in East Cen- 
tral Europe in the interwar years. Two largely new trends are telling cases in point, 
reflecting the departure of the professions towards new shores after 1918. As in the 
Netherlands and Germany, modernist architects became key players in the avant- 
garde movements mushrooming in East Central Europe after the First World War.? 
Further, following what was on the surface a very different logic, modernist archi- 
tects were in the driver’s seat in a number of new pressure groups, for example for 
housing reform, which reflected the profession reaching out into new domains of 
society. While the latter aspect will be treated at the end of this chapter, the former 
aspect will be central to the following chapter on the role of communication. 

The SAP, however, was not the most radical of the organisations reflecting the 
rise of modernist architects. Szymon Syrkus was the founder and a key member 
of the influential Polish avant-garde group BLOK, which was established in 1924 
and was a precursor of the group Praesens, which lasted from 1926 to 1930. BLOK 
built on early Constructivism in Poland, but being characterised by intense tensions 
between artists of more radical, constructivist convictions and those advocating a 
greater flexibility and leeway of artists. It came to an end in 1926. Some of the mem- 
bers joined the new group Praesens, whose founder Szymon Syrkus saw architecture 
as a key discipline of the new group’s activity: “By way of experiment, the architec- 
tonic approach provides new opportunities, not only artistic as it might seem, but 
also social.” 

Praesens also took its drive from its Weltanschauung. The groups members shared 
leftist political convictions and many were members of the Socialist party, dove- 
tailing with an emphasis on collective work.“ Syrkus was one of the older members, 
whereas many others, such as Barbara Brukalska, Lachert and Szanajca, were born 
around 1900 and only in their mid-20s when Praesens took shape. The group was 
clearly also a generational project. Most of the groups members had been educated 
at the WUT and some, like Szanajca, still held teaching-posts there. 

The Syrkus couple, Barbara and Stanislaw Brukalski, Bohdan Lachert and Józef 
Szanajca focused on projects with a clear social impact.“ Within only a few years this 
led to yet another organisational split. While the more artistically oriented mem- 
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bers of Praesens formed the group a.r. (artyści rewolucyjni, awangarda rzeczywista, 
that is revolutionary artists or real avant-garde) in 1929,” the modernist architects 
established a new group programmatically called Praesens kolektyw. The addition of 
‘kolektyw’ underlined a new focus on architecture and stressed that the latter had 
to be conceived and realized collectively through teamwork. By 1930, Praesens had 
become much more geared to practical issues with the question of housing being a 
central concern.* 

Of Praesens kolektyw’s 14 members in 1933 a remarkable four were women, mir- 
roring the comparatively much higher number of female architects in the younger 
echelons of architects in Poland in relation to Western countries. As has been dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter, the most important reason for this phenomenon 
was the complete transformation of the architectural profession. Yet, given that the 
caring professions tended to be those considered suitable for women at the time, 
this may also be viewed as a result of the relevance of the social dimension of archi- 
tecture for the group.” 
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25. Cover of the journal Praesens 1 
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In this vein, while the thematic intersection between functionalist architects and 
constructivist artists had narrowed since the mid-1920s, architects like Syrkus, Sza- 
najca, Lachert as well as the other architect members of Praesens looked increas- 
ingly towards other professions. The intersection between modernist architecture 
and similarly new fields such as statistics, sociology, and in particular urbanism, ex- 
panded quickly. This led to close co-operation with the Zespół ‘U’ (group 'U') of 
progressive planners.?? ‘U’, which stood for ‘Urbanistyka, intended to build a new, 
interdisciplinary group focused on architecture and technology, while departing 
from the more narrowly defined artistic roots of the BLOK period.’ The new group 
also intensified their collaboration with the housing co-operative WSM hoping to 
achieve practical realisations instead of the theoretical focus of avant-garde groups 
of the mid-19205.? 


Architecture in a New Key - the CIAM 


As part of the European avant-garde movements the significance of BLOK and 
Praesens did not just lay in their function as transmission belts of new ideas, con- 
cepts and, in part, also concrete knowledge. The groups establishment cannot be 
understood without viewing them as part of a Europe-wide movement of similar 
associations providing frameworks for international collaboration. Russian Con- 
structivism formed a key stimulus for BLOK in particular, while in the second half 
of the 19205 the first examples of modern architecture in France, the Netherlands, 
and Germany became concrete points of inspiration and contention. Ernst Mays 
Neues Frankfurt and Hannes Meyer’s radical concepts proved that sweeping visions 
could be translated into concrete measures just as much as new experiments in col- 
lectivist housing in the pre-1932 Soviet Union did. 

Thus, it was certainly not by chance that the active architects of Praesens con- 
curred with the growing uneasiness with traditional international representations of 
progressivist architects. In fact, East Central European architects, and Polish archi- 
tects in particular, played a key role in the CIAM, given that it was a radically new 
form of organising architects around issues. The CIAM was established in 1928 in 
direct reaction to what in the eyes of many modernists was a scandalous decision to 
adopt a conventional design for the Palace of the League of Nations. From the early 
1930s onwards one can trace the propaganda activity of the CIAM in addressing 
this issue as well as attempts by the CIAM to influence the national delegates of 
the League accordingly? Yet, the CIAM wanted much more than just attention 
to modernist designs. The organisation strove foremost to engender a new social 
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and political role for architects by way of introducing scientific methods into a do- 
main perceived as unregulated and partially chaotic. For this reason, the CIAM 
determinedly claimed not to be a traditional kind of organisation. The CIAM saw 
itself as artistic-aesthetic avant-garde which at the same time tackled concrete social 
problems. Organising itself as a collective was a key concern and perceived by the 
CIAMS secretary general Sigfried Giedion as an efficient weapon against reaction- 
ary forces.” Nevertheless, the goal of constituting an organisation beyond national 
reference frames, to which the architect Mart Stam aspired, remained unachievable. 
Cornelis van Eesteren, president of the CIAM from 1930 to 1947, constantly had 
to negotiate between the workings of the various national groups and the centrally 
fixed goals of the CIAM. 

In important respects the CIAM was a typical organisation of the second wave 
of internationalism which followed the First World War. Belief in scientific meth- 
ods and in the neutral power of scientific solutions loomed large in the CIAM.? 
The CIAM was partly set up to compete with the established professional organi- 
sations and never strove to represent architects as a whole. Yet, it was also the pro- 
ject of a generation of architects born between the mid-1880s and the turn of the 
century. This generation dominated the CIAM for over 30 years, almost until its 
dissolution in 1959. The leading CIAM architects - Walter Gropius, van Eesteren 
and Le Corbusier — were clear from the start that its specific form of collaboration 
was a unique feature in comparison with the established professional organisations. 
The CIAM focused on architects as “people of action’, while claiming, at the same 
time, to be in charge of universal solutions.” 

Sigfried Giedion, an engineer and art historian by training, was clearly aware 
that this first entailed reformulating societal problems in a new way. These prob- 
lems then needed to be solved through comparisons between cities, prepared by the 
single CIAM groups organised by nation. This would guarantee a maximum effect 
with a rather limited commitment, particularly by using strategies of winning over 
the public.” The CIAM, not only as a group and in its inner workings but also in 
its demands, saw itself as avant-garde: a "prefiguration of a society in which art and 
life were integrated”. 

Lofty as such a postulate was it left considerable scope for a variety of responses. 
Indeed, at its founding meeting in Swiss La Sarraz, the CIAM issued two declara- 
tions, reflecting, as per later nomenclature, the approach of a 'Romanic' and 'Ger- 
manic’ faction.’ This division mirrored the conflict over the precise role of archi- 
tects in modern society, though both factions agreed upon the fact that this role 
needed to extend beyond the established confines of the profession. While the 
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so-called Romanic camp had a keen interest in the aesthetics of the new architecture 
and partially concurred with Le Corbusier vision of large-scale capitalism as the 
dedicated sponsor of modernist architecture, the so-called Germanic group instead 
advocated socialist concepts, based on scientific and economic insights which were 
dominant in the German, Dutch and Swiss groups, but also in most groups in East 
Central Europe" 

The question of how exactly to define political engagement remained contro- 
versial and challenged the organisation throughout its existence. Although contem- 
poraries did not doubt that the CIAM as a whole had strong leftist leanings, this 
did not mean that it was not heavily elitist in many ways. Commitment to collec- 
tivist housing and radical urbanist measures went hand-in-hand with technocratic 
self-empowerment on a national scale while most CIAM members agreed that the 
solutions they proposed were universally valid. 

Significantly, the CIAM — as the name suggests — manifested itself predomin- 
ately via its congresses, of which five were held before the Second World War. How- 
ever, partly due to its almost missionary character, links between these congresses 
not only remained strong but also grew both in scope and in intensity. Moreover, 
the larger the congresses became and the more far-reaching goals the CIAM set, the 
more time was spent on preparations and numerous smaller, preparatory meetings. 
In order to stay ahead of the challenges a kind of executive committee, Comité Inter- 
national pour la Réalisation du Probléme Architectural Contemporain (CIRPAC), 
was formed. 

Given that already existing international organisations like the CPIA repre- 
sented architects as a profession and others addressed the themes of housing and 
urbanism, the organisational form of the CIAM became one of its distinctive char- 
acteristics. Giedion, secretary general ofthe CIAM, who was a gifted networker and 
visionary agenda-setter, expressed the organisations view of itself this way: “These 
are congresses which rest on collaboration, not congresses in which individuals only 
report from their specific domains as in the 19th century"? Cornelis van Eesteren, 
the CIAMS second president and another influential player, described the specific 
character he wanted the CIAM to acquire as: “work first, talk later". 

Giedion excelled in what became a hallmark of the whole CIAM organisation, 
namely the reflected and emphatic departure from established, seemingly obsolete 
architecture and urbanism.® In order to maintain the organisation’s inner cohesion 
it was necessary to constantly distance oneself from the allegedly all-surrounding 
reactionary spirit — in the traditional associations of architects, the League of Na- 
tions, national governments or organisational committees of world exhibitions. The 
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highly divergent notions of how to develop the CIAM made this negative cement 
necessary. 

Thus, the five pre-Second World War CIAM congresses did not only, and 
probably not even in the first place, serve to exchange knowledge or best practice. 
These events rather adopted and established themes by appealing to the imaginative 
and associative potential of modernist architecture and its optimistically assessed 
opportunities. The CIAM constantly had to define its mission in order to maintain 
its group cohesion whilst also questioning who belonged to the CIAM as a means 
of defining its profile. In Giedion’s opinion it was only through strict co-optation 
that the “movement could gain a direction” All this was reflected in the CIAM’s 
statutes: paragraph 2 held that the purpose of the association was “a) to establish the 
demands of modern architecture, b) to represent the demands of modern architec- 
ture, c) to spread the idea of modern architecture to technical, economic and social 
circles, d) to make sure that building tasks could be solved in the modern sense”. 

Stressing the group dynamics of the CIAM does not imply that the problems 
CIAM addressed did not exist or were irrelevant. Yet, rather than filling a broadly 
accepted ‘evident’ gap, the CIAM formulated the problems it then promised and 
claimed to be able to solve. The notion of the ‘social’ in architecture played a cen- 
tral role here. Kees Somer has stressed that while the CIAM architects perceived 
themselves to be avant-garde, the organisation’s goals were in many respects part 
of a much broader movement aiming at the internationalisation of architecture, 
housing reform and a new urbanism.® The CIAM tried to conquer the command- 
ing heights of the growing movement for social reform via planning. The Dutch 
architect Berlage had insisted, in a programmatic lecture on the founding congress 
of the CIAM - and with a “stalwart seriousness”, as Giedion remembered - that 
architecture was “the only social art”. While Berlage hinted in the first place at 
the interaction of architects and society, the social dimension of architecture was a 
key concern for the great majority of the CIAM architects. Therefore, the CIAM 
did not just want to prepare the ground for new architectural solutions. At least its 
more ambitious members like Le Corbusier, also strove for a new place of experts in 
general and architects in particular vis-a-vis politics.” 


Self-empowerment - the CIAM and its Polish Group 


Thus the CIAM reflected the new architects’ struggle over their place in society. 
Le Corbusier envisaged architects as capitalist experts of grand designs while the 
more leftist members of CIAM saw the architect as a transformative expert, bring- 
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ing about new forms of collective society.”! These divisions erupted in the so-called 
Mundaneum affair. The Mundaneum was a grand-scale urban plan to house Paul 
Otlet’s organisation of the same name in Geneva. Otlet had established an institute 
to gather and classify all available knowledge. Otlet envisaged an improved League, 
incorporating all relevant players in the fields of science and culture, which could 
bring about real social improvement on a global scale. Otlet had commissioned Le 
Corbusier as this project was not only symbolically but also content-wise highly 
topical for modernist architects. This commission posed, even more so than the 
predominantly aesthetic struggle over the Palace of the League of Nations had done, 
the question of what modernist architecture should be able to achieve and how 
architecture could change society and how far it should reach out. The latter ex- 
plains why the Mundaneum came to be seen as a matter of principle by leading 
figures in the modernist movement. Karel Teige, along the lines of his radical con- 
victions outlined in the previous chapter, fiercely accused Le Corbusier of taking a 
bourgeois stance and of a lack of revolutionary spirit. Le Corbusier was not inclined 
to plead guilty in terms of political nonchalance. In his response he stressed that he 
was writing “on the way to Moscow” and thereby highlighting his bonds with the 
Soviet Union, and explained his commitment to a political mission.” 

Indeed, the positions of the two foremost intellectuals of architecture were less 
pronounced than it may seem, but they still highlight a definitive problem: how 
neutral should experts be? It is not too far-fetched to also see an East-West cleavage 
at play in this debate which found its way into the textbooks of the history of archi- 
tecture.? Was it not, given the political developments around 1930, necessary to 
position oneself? And were not the architects in East Central Europe, just like Teige 
in Czechoslovakia, closely involved with the developments in the Soviet-Union and 
predestined to register the relevance of this shift? And was not the question of how 
to solve the housing problem - that is foremost through new technologies or rather 
by deep cuts in the property structure and by replacing the focus on the individual 
by a focus on collective forms — far more pressing in Central and Eastern Europe? 
Additionally, although Teige entertained a troubled relationship with the CIAM 
which he felt was too bourgeois an organisation, the Mundaneum affair shows how 
important both the CIAM and Le Corbusier as points of reference and fora were 
to him. 

This was also true for the Polish modernists. The Polish architects Szymon 
Syrkus and Józef Szanajca appeared on the CIAMS radar very early on when they 
entered the competition to design the League of Nations’ headquarters.” Their 
staunchly modernist designs clearly marked the two as kindred spirits. Syrkus, in 
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response, expressed the strong interest "of Poland" at CIAM actions and offered to 
help organise them.” Yet, the identification of Syrkus, Szanacja, and a number of 
other Polish architect members of Praesens with the CLAM went much further. The 
identity of interests and convictions rested on three columns. First, Syrkus and his 
brothers and sisters in spirit had shown their commitment to the modernist design 
language and their ability to use it originally and in a state-of-the-art way. Second, 
they wholeheartedly embraced the modernist architects’ claim to shape society. 
Syrkus’ contribution to the Machine-age exhibition in New York in 1927, Archi- 
tecture opens up Volume, had gained him particular international acclaim as a voice 
in the discourse on what this new and better society shaped by architects should 
look like.” Thirdly, Syrkus and the other Polish architects who joined CIAM had 
through Praesens gained concrete experiences in the collective method of working, 
which the CIAM held in such high esteem and regarded as the prerequisite to any 
substantial solution in its vision of urbanism and building.” 

Giedion was impressed by the work of Praesens and the journal of the same 
name. Syrkus, was able to draw on the Praesens group to form the Polish CIAM 
group and declared that the group put itself on the disposal of the CIAM.” Apart 
from minor changes the group remained intact up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. The Polish CIRPAC delegates were Syrkus (member of the initial CIR- 
PAC) and Szanajca (replaced in 1933 by Piotrowski), albeit Syrkus exerted by far 
the strongest influence. Syrkus delivered several reports to the CIRPAC and the 
CIAM and held different positions in the CIAM hierarchy, for example heading 
the CIAM’s committee on regional planning from 1936 onwards.*° Syrkus was one 
of three members proposed when the CIAM planned to install a core group in or- 
der to improve the organisations effectiveness." This is particularly remarkable as 
the CIAMS purpose was not least to acknowledge hierarchies within the modern 
movement. 

The Brukalski couple also played a significant role in the organisation through 
a number of contributions to the CIAM congresses. Stanislaw Brukalski also took 
part in the organization-committee and, together with Alfred Roth, he headed a 
commission looking for opportunities to interest ‘friends’ in the CIAM.* Helena 
Syrkus — vice-president of the CIAM after the war — served as interpreter, transla- 
tor, keeper of the minutes and support for Giedion on several occasions.? During 
the first thematic CIAM congress, held in Frankfurt in 1929 and focussing on the 
‘minimum dwelling’ (CIAM II), Polish contributions from co-operative housing 
organisations served as examples, as well as at the CIAM III congress in Brussels in 
the following year.** Warsaw’s immense need for social housing and urban improve- 
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ment meant that there was substantive intersection between the problems modern- 
ist Polish architects were concerned with and the CIAM agenda. 

The Polish group belonged to the most active national groups within the CIAM. 
Giedion, for example, confronted the Czechoslovakian architect and CIAM mem- 
ber Bohuslav Fuchs with the question of why his group was so passive, while *a 
country like Poland is so exceptionally active"*6 Technical questions with social di- 
mensions, such as the minimum-dwelling issue, allowed Syrkus to use the special 
problems he was dealing with in the Polish context to particularly enhance his inter- 
national standing.” For this purpose, Syrkus also managed to successfully include 
Polish experts on housing and co-operatives, although not architects themselves, 
in the CIAM organisation. The CIAM offered a politically open concept, charac- 
terised by a radical approach toward planning, albeit with strong leftist leanings. 
Moreover, the CIAM provided state-of-the-art knowledge in urban planning and 
social housing — two areas critical to the Polish situation. In directly connecting 
to the international discussion, the Polish planning-experts could realize — at least 
on paper — a “great leap into the future”. Adding to this, international solutions 
were comparatively more prestigious in Poland than in the West. The clout of inter- 
nationalism was often used to push through one’s own agenda at home.? In the 
context of the Polish CIAM group this was true both for the "international" and 
for the “modern” label. Polish contributors to the CIAM could profit from both 
the proximity to internationally renowned experts and from the aspiration of the 
Polish state for international recognition through the ostensibly modern solutions 
analysed in chapter 1. 

Of course, structural reasons explain only so much and the activity of the Pol- 
ish group owed a lot to the idealistic drive of the Syrkus couple. Syrkus sensed the 
opportunities offered on the international stage very clearly when he declared: “We 
— the members of CIAM - and friends are part of the great international working 
community and we represent the ideas of CIAM in Poland. We cannot and do not 
want to be seen as international representatives of the whole Polish body of archi- 
tects.’ Syrkus’ strategy involved presenting his new ideas against the backdrop of 
international examples, which he grasped better than most of his colleagues.?' 

Indeed, Poland had a lot to offer to the CIAM, providing the potential of pol- 
itical leverage the organisation so badly needed. Warsaw, at least so Syrkus claimed, 
could become a laboratory where the ideas of the functional city could be tested on 
a grand scale. Yet finding solutions to social problems also proved a persuasive argu- 
ment for channeling the international discussion back towards local practice and 
vice versa.?? What comes to the fore in the discussion of specific housing projects 
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in Warsaw at the CIAM congresses is that the CIAM was not only an organisation 
that promoted the exchange of knowledge, but also conferred reputation and ap- 
preciation on its members. Local problems could be advanced as internationally 
recognised case studies. International recognition, on the other hand, could be 
channelled back into the local struggle for chances to implement one’s concepts and 
ideas.” Of course, the rationalisation of housing was also an important topic in the 
IHFTP, but the latter organisation, unlike the CIAM, shied away from politicising 
this topic.?* Moreover, the CIAM advocated much more radical visions of indus- 


trialised building. 


CIAM-Universalism or Eastern Fast-track? The CIAM-Ost 


Tellingly, the League of Nations’ Committee of Architectural Experts (CAE) even- 
tually only comprised established architects from Western Europe. In this the CAE 
contrasted starkly with the CIAM, and this was not by chance. As explained above, 
the CIAM as an organisation focused on the social impact of architecture and of- 
fered enormous opportunities for newcomers by selecting its members in a new way. 
However, the CIAM looked eastwards with high expectations, always seeking cases 
which could prove its ambitious goals were feasible and productive. The notion of 
an East Central European space of crisis, awaiting sweeping CIAM solutions, how- 
ever, had obvious limits. If the problems in the region were so specific this gave rise 
to the question of whether universal CIAM solutions could really be put in place. 

Not only had the general political climate in Europe drastically worsened by the 
second half of the 1930s but the belief in the universal nature of the discourse on 
architecture and urbanism also vanished. Revisiting earlier existing divisions within 
the CIAM, between those who wanted to proceed with sweeping urban solutions 
which entailed both social change and a more moderate variant focussing on aes- 
thetics and change within a capitalist system, a group of CIAM members from the 
East Central European countries pressed ahead with proposals for a more ambitious 
regional association within the CIAM. This initiative forms a revealing expression 
of how the described modes of exchange acquired, or even had right from the start, a 
geographic dimension. For the states established after the First World War the new 
borders also formed new contact zones in need of regulation.” 

The Czechoslovakian architect František Kalivoda and Hungarian architect Far- 
kas Molnár took up the CIAM discussion on regional planning with a view to the 
CIAM 1937 congress in Paris as a point of departure for proposing increased col- 
laboration with the “Balkan” countries plus Poland.” Originally Molnar suggested 
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that all the countries which bordered the Danube should form a joint project en- 
titled: “the country on a world-wide scale”, a planned exhibition on each country 
within the context of the global economy. The notion of top-down planning in 
large regional frameworks remained central for the group, quickly branded CIAM- 
Ost, including Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Austria and 
Romania.” 
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26. Group picture CIAM-Ost meeting at Budapest. Seated: S. Giedion, H. and S. Syrkus 


The CIAM-Ost held three meetings. The first was in Budapest from 29 January 
until 1 February 1937; a second meeting from 29 April until 5 May in Czech Brno 
and Zlin, the home of the famous Bat’a-works and its extensive functionalist archi- 
tecture; and finally, already overshadowed by the high-tide of authoritarianism in 
East Central Europe, on Mykonos, Greece, on 5 and 6 June 1938. The original- 
ly envisaged triangle of Vienna-Budapest-Bratislava no longer proved realistic as a 
place to convene in the light of the political developments in Central Europe. De- 
spite the sparseness of written records for the CIAM- Ost, those that exist still give a 
clear picture of what drove the architects who met within the group. In line with the 
programme of the CIAM, it departed from the idea that town-planning without 
regional planning made no sense.” The Budapest meeting based its actions on the 
assumption that the relevant factors for modernist architects in Western Europe did 
not apply in the rest of the world. As conditions for architects across the region of 
East Central Europe were broadly similar, these architects argued, cooperation was 
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the order of the day. With a view to the CIAM Paris congress later that year the 
groups strove to prepare this congress but made particular advancements in devel- 
oping regional and national planning.'?' The groups used CIAM categories — and 
would likely not have come together had the CIAM framework not existed. The 
CIAMS eastern groups, as Ernest Weissmann from Yugoslavia stressed, were par- 
ticularly in need of CIAM guidance.'” But they departed from the more narrowly 
defined CIAM programme. The architects assembled in the CIAM-Ost particular- 
ly stressed the need to develop the countryside — and the chance to do so via new 
scientific institutes to be founded by the respective governments. 

Based on this, the CIAM-Ost architects identified two themes for which they 
saw the need for a dual-speed Europe where the East was in the leading position. 
These themes were housing and regional planning. The first had been a key issue 
within the CIAM from its beginnings, while the second became a major area of in- 
terest in the second half of the 1930s. The architects assembled within the CIAM- 
Ost framework, however, wanted to make faster advances in both areas: housing 
solutions, the so-called minimum dwelling, were to be even more radical than those 
of the modernist CIAM-designs. This basically meant more public, communal 
spaces, such as baths and kitchens, at the expense of private space. Such solutions 
were seen as the only valid answer to the regions severe housing crisis and very lim- 
ited economic means. Moreover, two reasons specific to the region lay behind the 
urge for regional planning. The post-1918 borders cut through older connections 
from the imperial context, and the discrepancy between town and countryside 
was particularly pronounced in the region. The underdeveloped countryside was 
to leapfrog up to a modern level by the application of a scientific approach. Social 
infrastructure would be provided by a grid of smaller central towns.'° 

The CIAM-Ost could easily be viewed as proof that the CIAM methods 
were hardly as universally applicable as the CIAM luminaries had proclaimed — 
as Monika Platzer argued.! Yet, the CIAM-Ost could also be interpreted as an 
illustration of the particular opportunities that interwar internationalism, as well 
as CIAM-universalism, offered to experts from a peripheral region. Ihe CIAM was 
essential both in terms of connecting people and providing concepts which struc- 
tured an exchange over questions commonly deemed important. Shortly after the 
inception of the CIAM-Ost, Hungarian Architect Béla Halmos wrote to Molnar: 
“When I started to think of our task, I realized how vital and organic an idea it 
was to form a separate Central-European group within the CIAM. In this group- 
ing the geographic unity of the region which does not stop at the borders, is well 
reflected." 15 
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Nevertheless, the CIAM- Ost cannot be seen as an outright success story. Firstly, 
closer scrutiny of affairs in Poland and Hungary highlight the manifold obstacles 
modernist architects in these countries had to contend with in the face of grow- 
ing right-wing authoritarianism.’ For architects it became increasingly difficult 
to distance themselves from political appropriation. The fear of clashing over pol- 
itical issues was strong even before the CIAM-Ost’s first meeting. Molnar’s letter 
to Giedion, which urged the latter to come to Budapest, stressed that he needed 
Giedion, and architects Syrkus and Italian Piero Bottoni “from remote countries’, 
for the public image of the CIAM-Ost. Molnar was afraid that otherwise the new 
organisation would be seen as part of the Little Entente System. The latter had 
been formalised since 1933 with a view to strengthening economic co-operation 
between the members of the formerly predominantly military alliance and in 1937 
was reconsidering its position towards Hungary." 

Additionally, personal animosities within the Hungarian group presented a con- 
stant threat to the whole undertaking.'* The group's cohesion very much depended 
on CIAM action being taken centrally, namely in Zurich." The Czechoslovakian 
case reveals even more clearly the heavy clashes both within the group and between 
the regional CIAM chapter and the CIAM organisation despite the manifold con- 
gruencies of interest. The problems of the Czech group run like a red thread through 
the correspondence of Gropius and Giedion with the CIAM members from East 
Central Europe and are described as a source of constant frustration. While many 
other groups similarly did not live up to the expectations of the CIAM headquar- 
ters in Zurich in terms of activity, or simply did not pay their dues, the Czechoslo- 
vakian group was a specific case.'!® In Czechoslovakia, with the modernist hotspots 
of Prague, Brno and Zlín in particular, modern architects had shaped exemplary 
cities in a way rarely found in the rest of Europe. The country's industrial potential 
and progressive political structure made it a logical case for the CIAM, the more so 
once Germany left the modernist scene in 1933. Moreover, as the respective report 
from Molnar on the CIAM-Ost’s second gathering stressed, there was a scientific 
research institute on regional planning in Zlín — as part of the Bat'a works. It was 
believed that institutes built along this example could form an engine to power the 
transformation of the countryside.!!! 

The immense achievements in Brno, Prague and Zlín even stunned Le Corbu- 
sier. In turn, this made it far less obvious that the Czechoslovakian group would ac- 
cept leadership by the central CIAM organisation. While personal anomies haunt- 
ed the working of the group in the Bohemian lands, the radical political stance of 
Karel Teige and some of his brothers in arms was hard for Zurich to take.!? Along 
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the fault-lines which emerged in the Mundaneum debate, the heavily leftist leanings 
of Teige and at least parts of the Czechoslovakian group clashed with the neutral 
political stance taken in Zurich.” When scepticism and fear of aligning the CIAM 
too closely with radical political strands was added to the mix, some CIAM mem- 
bers saw the organisation's balance endangered. Most French and Italian architects 
within the CIAM viewed the whole CIAM-Ost project as deriving from the view of 
architecture as a discipline intent on improving social conditions rather than being 
predominantly concerned with aesthetics." The refusal of the CIAM's ‘Romanic’ 
faction to come to Budapest also points to deeper cleavages within the CIAM over 
which course to take. 

This cleavage also hints at the CIAM-Ost as a potential expression of asymmet- 
ries inherent in the CIAM organisation. In this reading joining the new organisa- 
tion would be a move towards the sidelines rather than promoting oneself. Indeed, 
Sigfried Giedion was a sceptical follower of the new branch of the CIAM. Giedion 
complained about a chaotic situation of rivalry and non-western standards.'!° 
Further, Fred Forbat, a CIAM member from the region, stressed the obstacles of 
bringing together groups which remained very diverse outside the established or- 
ganisation. It was also for this reason that he was grateful for the role Giedion — 
whom he generally rather disliked — had played as a mediator in Budapest 

Nevertheless, despite all these aspects, the CIAM-Ost had substantial relevance 
- not only as a symptom of the general dynamics and tensions within the CIAM, 
but also because the CIAM-Ost triggered a new dynamic. The Czechoslovakian 
group was revived, in particular due to the activity of Kalivoda. As he stated himself, 
the CIAM-Ost allowed him to re-engage in CIAM activity." The CIAM-Ost’s 
secretariat in Budapest, run by Molnar, reflects the groups institutionalisation and 
its becoming a focal point for different initiatives in the region with reference to 
the CIAM framework. The first two gatherings of the CIAM-Ost prompted sig- 
nificant press coverage, mirroring the clout of international organisations in general 
and the CIAM specifically in Hungary and Czechoslovakia.'"* Yet, the significance 
of CIAM-Ost is to be found in two particular respects: 

First, while the ‘classic’ CIAM congresses focused on comparing cases which 
were often, in fact, quite distinct, the CIAM-Ost established a framework of con- 
crete collaboration, in particular in regional planning across national borders. The 
fact that the rising political tensions during the CIAM-Ost’s existence prevented 
further elaboration does not diminish the fact that the CIAM came very close to 
'materialising' as a concrete planning institution. The first examples of scientific in- 
stitutes meant to develop the countryside came into being and linked up with gov- 
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ernment institutions. Landesplanung, rural planning through the decentralisation 
of industry, as Molnár reported to Gropius, was apparently such a highly attractive 
prospect for the Hungarian government that Molnárs leftist past was neglected.'”” 
Molnár' colleague Virgil Bierbauer envisioned 350 urban centres to structure the 
Hungarian countryside and thus re-organise the entire nation’s society. H 

Second, the immense stress put on planning and large-scale housing schemes 
should draw our attention to the continuities beyond 1945. These continuities, 
regularly obscured by the extreme disruptions of the Second World War, the holo- 
caust and the radically new political order which emerged after 1945, will be treated 
in chapter 6. It should be noted here, however, that the way in which problems were 
framed and solutions proposed points beyond the 1930s. Moreover, the emergence 
of the CIAM-Ost raises the question of what happened to the social mobilisation 
of architects, in itself a basic reason for setting up the CIAM- Ost."”! 


Realizers - the WSM as Interface 


When compared with the deep socio-political change incurred by the establish- 
ment of state socialism after 1945 the CIAM and CIAM-Ost certainly never lived- 
up to their own high-flying goals concerning a direct impact on politics and society. 
This should not lead us, however, to downplay their significance. The organisations 
influence was, in many respects, actually felt in the long term and by means of a 
trickle-down effect of their ideas. Further, both organisations, albeit via organisa- 
tions in the member countries, directly interacted with administrations and other 
decision makers on the ground. Werner Moser, first president of the CIAM, saw 
these groups as "the only means to exert influence on the [national, M.K.] admin- 
istrations”.'” This influence ushered in remarkable policy changes in Sweden, in 
particular, which turned housing and research on housing into central themes of 
legislation." But, of course, legislation was not enough to provide architects with 
new building opportunities and anyway, in order to change legislation architects 
needed to influence the political machine. 

Using a revealing term, Szymon Syrkus spoke of “Realisatoren’, ‘realizers’ and 
‘enablers, who, as intermediary figures, helped to put the modernist architects’ vi- 
sions into practice."^ The backgrounds of these men and women reflect the im- 
mensely widened contact zone between architecture, society and politics. More- 
over, the critical role of ‘realizers’ mirrors the development explained in chapter 1 
of a state interfering in society in a way unheard of in the 19th century. Further, the 
term reflects the emergence of new sponsors for modernist architects. 
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Yet, the problem of realizers, of interlocutors between architects and the spheres 
they wanted to reach out to was no less present in or pressing for the CIAM - 
as neatly expressed in the title of Le Corbusier's Haut Comité pour l'Extension de 
lArchitecture A l'Economique et au Sociologique. In fact, this question was central 
to the organisation from the very beginning. For Le Corbusier, the very rationale 
of the CIAM was to facilitate contact with decision makers. In its early phase the 
CIAM had set up a committee with CIAM sponsors, including Jean Michelin, 
Gavriel Voisin, and Robert Bosch, but significantly also the Czechoslovakian min- 
ister of foreign affairs Edvard Beneš.” 

That those who actually built CIAM were also masters of skills and qualities not 
necessarily associated with architects (and those architects organised in the ‘classic’ 
associations) is part of the wider picture. This was true for Le Corbusier and Walter 
Gropius, both organisers of sorts who from the beginning of their careers excelled 
in gaining support and attention from political and economic decision makers. It 
was even truer for Cornelis van Eesteren and Sigfried Giedion, arguably the most 
influential players in the CIAM.” 

Sigfried Giedion was the mastermind behind the organisation who conceived 
its raison détre but who also set up the CIAM’s secretariat in Zurich and tied the 
divergent national groups to the CIAM centre. Giedion, who was not an archi- 
tect by training, functioned as a kind of PR-officer for the CIAM. He coined the 
catch-phrases which structured and spread the CIAM themes and he made sure that 
this message reached the media in the different countries. Giedion developed the 
organisation’s profile based on its distinction from other, existing bodies. Giedion 
also conceived marketing strategies and strategies of disseminating the CIAM’s 
ideology. In his eyes, the CIAMS explicit desire for power was what made the or- 
ganisation unique." Gropius tellingly replied to critical remarks by Fred Forbát 
by stating that the CIAM needed Giedion as he was “ein Kopf” and that above all 
things he was in charge of the initiative so crucial for the CIAM.'8 

As far as Syrkus’ realizers were concerned van Eesteren was even more pertinent. 
By dint of his early architectural achievements van Eesteren had gained a position as 
head of Amsterdam’s urban development administration in 1929. His insistence on 
combining far-reaching ambitions with a solid basis via comparing different Euro- 
pean cities, enabled van Eesteren to provide the data so essential for the otherwise 
notoriously lofty CIAM discourse.'” Van Eesteren was able to draw on the rich 
statistical material provided by his administration in Amsterdam, Europe’s leading 
city in terms of urbanism. 
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Thinking in a collective manner was much more indispensable to van Eesteren 
than it was to Le Corbusier, and was also a guiding principle for his urbanist de- 
signs. With this principle in mind van Eesteren promoted collaboration between 
the CIAM architects and experts from all walks of life. This was particularly in- 
tended to acquire the statistical knowledge necessary for the CIAMS visions in 
housing and urbanism.? By using the CIAM to transfer critical knowledge van 
Eesteren also sought to serve the purpose of distinguishing the CIAM from other, 
more traditional associations of architecture. Van Eesteren believed that the CIAM 
had to do this by organising “working congresses” instead of other forms of con- 
gresses more oriented towards representation or a more superficial demonstration 
of best practices.?! This could only be achieved if experts and specialists joined in 
with the discussion and if the CIAM kept close ties with those in the fields of urban- 
ism and housing who were able to put their visions into practice. 

When Syrkus referred to Realisatoren he had concrete examples in mind, such 
as Teodor Toeplitz and Stanisław Tołwiński, his collaborators from Warsaw. Both 
men provided Syrkus with the means to build and establish links with the sphere of 
politics. Tellingly, Toeplitz, the director of the WSM, and Stanisław Tołwiński, the 
expert of social housing, were among the very few non-architects to participate in 
the CIAM." This reflected the CIAM interest in the social dimension of build- 
ing. But their engagement also shows how the Polish CIAM group managed to turn 
an unfavourable situation into an asset. The group successfully presented Warsaw 
as a central place of urbanist discourse, where the social aspects of housing were 
taken into account — such as when Tołwiński presented the adoption of the min- 
imum-dwelling concept as a part ofa collective organism at the Brussels CIAM III 
congress in 1930.5? At the same time this link highlights the appeal of the CIAM 
to the heads ofthe WSM. 

Toeplitz, born in 1875, had grown up within the imperial framework described 
in chapter 1. He studied at the Technical University in Charlottenburg, Berlin, and 
travelled extensively in Europe. Toeplitz had already held various positions within 
the Warsaw administration during the First World War and, as a long-time member 
of the Polish socialist party, had the leftist credentials shared by most members of 
Praesens. Toeplitz and Tołwiński conceived and repackaged the problem of hous- 
ing in a new, modern, way. Toeplitz was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Związek Miast Polskich (Federation of Polish Towns) and the Towarzystwo Urban- 
istów Polskich (Association of Polish Town Planners, TUP), a member-organisation 
of the IFHTP since 1925, and the Towarzystwo Reformy Mieszkaniowej (Associ- 
ation for Housing Reform, TRM) set up in 1928. Toeplitz was extremely well-con- 
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nected internationally, for example in his role as vice president of the IVW." He 
not only had strong ties to all the influential players in the housing reform move- 
ment in Poland but also abroad. Toeplitz also head a keen eye for the ‘propaganda’ 
dimension of his mission, organising numerous exhibitions and lectures on the 
housing question. In 1937 he was co-organiser of the first Polish housing congress, 
in which he brought together the WSM and TRM, both promoting the concept 
of the basic living space. Toeplitz was also the instigator behind the newly-founded 
journals DOM, an acronym for Dom, Osiedle, Mieszkanie (House, housing estate, 
apartment, DOM) and Organizaga Gospodarstwa Domowego (Organisation for 
Domestic Economy, OGD). The declaration of La Sarraz was presented in Poland 
for the first time in his house.” 
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27. WSM exhibition on the minimum dwelling 


Tolwinski, born in 1895 and thus almost one generation younger than Toeplitz, 
had an equally leftist background and was also a member of the socialist party and 
of several organisations within the co-operative movement, including the Zwigzek 
Robotniczych Stowarzyszeń Spółdzielczych (Federation of Workers’ Cooperatives, 
ZRSS).' He also played an important role in the Association for Workers’ Settle- 
ments TOR and the Towarzystwo Uniwersytetu Robotniczego (Association for 
Workers’ University, TUR) - all of which were intermediary organisations which 
formed the framework of the cross-disciplinary field of housing and connected with 
the WSM. 
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The WSM itself was founded in 1921 on the initiative of the Polish Socialist 
Party and in the strong tradition of the Polish co-operative movement." While 
co-operatives often functioned as an antidote to socialist claims for emancipation, 
the WSM was in fact part of the latter. Still, the common interest in easing the ap- 
palling housing situation in Warsaw meant that the WSM operated, at least until 
the second half of the 1930s, with considerable success even in Sanacja-Poland. 

As president and chief organiser of the WSM and the Stoteczne Przedsiębiorstwo 
Budowlane (Building Operation of the Capital City, SPB) Toeplitz and Tołwiński 
oversaw the physical process of awarding building commissions and as chief figures 
of the housing reform movement they were in close touch with the relevant political 
decision makers at the national level and in Warsaw. Of significance to both the 
Praesens group and the nascent CIAM was that these two were able to provide sta- 
tistics and content in surveys.'** They had networks which included reform-mind- 
ed political circles and contacts with financers.'” The goals and range of action of 
this organisation was certainly not fully congruent with the ideas of Praesens and 
the CIAM. However, there was substantial overlap, in particular with regard to the 
shared assumption that deep social problems could be cured by providing better 
housing and urban solutions. 

For Syrkus, collaborating with Toeplitz and Tołwiński was thus not just about 
the trivial fact that someone had to provide the funds and political clout for large- 
scale housing schemes. He made the point that in the specific Polish and Warsaw 
environment these men could open windows of opportunity unavailable elsewhere. 
Moreover, Syrkus understood and argued early on that architecture turned into 
teamwork and its success was dependent on how far architects succeeded in bring- 
ing together and collaborating with the state-of-the-art specialists in the field. 

From the late 1920s onwards the WSM provided the Praesens architects with the 
opportunity to build and to experiment with new solutions. The WSM commis- 
sioned architects who combined social engagement with socialist ideas and enthusi- 
asm for functionalist architecture. Most of them belonged to the Praesezs group: 
along with the Syrkus and Brukalski couples and the architectural partners Bohdan 
Lachert and Józef Szanajca, there were also the town planner Jan Chmielewski and 
the young Praesens members Roman Pietrowski and Zygmunt Skibniewski. In Zo- 
liborz in Warsaw’s northern outskirts these architects erected a model estate, which 
in many respects set the tone for later projects. Of these the most noteworthy is the 
workers’ estate in Rakowiec, the western district of Warsaw, planned by Szymon Syr- 
kus and Helena Syrkus. These model projects, built between 1926 and 1939, were 
also used to test ideas discussed at the CIAM congresses.'* The Brukalski couple, 
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for example, integrated two experimental Frankfurt laboratory kitchens into their 
design.” The WSM ambitions and estates far exceeded providing economic hous- 
ing. Its social dimension comes to the fore in the institution of the Dom Społeczny, 
a community house combining different services and run by the WSM tenants 
self-help organisation called, significantly, Szklane Domy — as in the example from 
Zeromski's novel with which this book opened. The WSM estates integrated num- 
erous reformist institutions in its housing complexes.'? 

After the First World War there was a shortage of around 60,000 flats in Warsaw 
and, according to official statistics, 5 persons tended to share a living space which 
averaged about 22 square meters. Given the lack of significant private initiative 
to build economic housing the new state tried to fill the void via the Państwowy 
Fundusz Mieszkaniowy (National Housing Fund, PFM). Established in 1919, the 
PFM provided credit preferentially to housing co-operatives. A Committee for the 
Expansion of Warsaw was responsible for handing out the credits. As the WSM 
lamented however, the impact was limited and the co-operative therefore proposed 
the establishment of a Social Housing Enterprise, which emerged in the second 
half of the 1920s. The new facility employed the engineer and social militant Otto 
Rode’s novel methods of construction, based on German models where the inten- 
tion was to standardise building.'** The Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego (National 
Development Bank, BGK), established in 1924, also worked to remedy the lack in 
housing. The BGK funded housing directly and via a number of other intermediate 
institutions from the late 1920s onwards. Moreover, the Banca Commerciale Ital- 
iana, played an important role in mediating low-interest funds for the WSM. 

Of course, what the WSM was finally able to realize remained in the realm of 
four digit numbers, falling short of the high-flying expectations — and of some of the 
achievements of social housing in the West. Despite this, the WSM’s achievements 
were remarkable in comparison to other building efforts in Warsaw and Poland, and 
also in many Western countries, however. Moreover, the WSM provided a frame- 
work for modernist architects to interact with societal actors and politicians. In 
this framework and building on the facilities established within the WSM Szymon 
Syrkus was able to develop his programme for industrialised housing for 100,000 
units per year. To be achieved within a 5-year plan and through massive state sup- 
port, such a plan necessarily posed the question of nationalising private property 
and pointed to the general questions of regional planning dealt with in chapter 5.'“ 

Finally, the WSM offers a strikingly East Central European story in that it dem- 
onstrates how architects had to take — and took — the conditions on the ground 
into consideration even when situating themselves in an international and potential 
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universalist discourse. Syrkus concluded that for the time being adopting English 
or Dutch architecture was not the goal of Polish architecture but rather to look 
for the simplest and most inexpensive realisations. The essence of architecture, he 
believed, was ‘to underpin’ how the lives of individuals and their communities were 
organised.'* Syrkus criticised Western European designs for their "hypertrophy of 


flats and anaemia of public utility buildings”. 
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28. WSM projects in Warsaw 
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With the support of the WSM, Syrkus tried to reduce individual space to a min- 
imum, compensating for this with the space designated for public utility as per his 
slogan: "living space as small as possible, and theatre as large as possible.”'* The slo- 
gan was not only meant metaphorically. Syrkus theatre design for the WSM project 
in Zoliborz, resembling works by Gropius and Piscator, revealed his concept ofhow 
the user of this space could be both a contributor to it and its creator. 
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29. Project Simultaneous Theatre, design S. Syrkus 
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The notion of the active stakeholder was quintessential for the WSM. In essence 
this meant that cheap and convenient dwellings could be achieved through mutual 
assistance and that "the cultural needs of its [the WSM's, MK] members" could 
be met through solidarity. Consequently the workers had to be interested in the 
question of housing. Even radical architects like the Syrkus couple followed the 
pragmatic propositions made by the theorists of che WSM. The whole building 
process was characterised by an intense interest in the everyday-life of the tenants. 
As Barbara Brukalska, a member of Praesens and responsible for one of the first 
constructions in Zoliborz, put it: “To build cities, not on the basis of abstract prin- 
ciples but thinking of the people, the thousands of simple men for whom we have to 
organise the space in which they live, work and rest and for whom we must conceive 
an architecture of such objectivity and stability that it can be defined as classical, 
and so solidly anchored to contemporary reality that it can at the same time be de- 
fined modern - this is the duty of our generation.” Brukalska argued that “new life- 
styles should be made possible, not imposed” and that the “unnecessary limitation 
of a prospective residents freedom [is] an abuse of the builder's powers"?! 

These arguments were grounded in personal conviction, but they also reflected 
a reality which did not tolerate social change pushed through by force, as was hap- 
pening further east in the Soviet Union, and did not allow for providing the indi- 
vidual with all the desirable elements which were presumably available in the most 
advanced cities in the West, and thus had to stress communal aspects wherever pos- 
sible. Important elements of the WSM projects had previously been developed in 
Western Europe.'> In particular, French cases of mutual help organisations served 
as an example. However, undertakings like the Szklane Domy were perceived, as 
Tołwiński put it, “[...] in a much broader sense as a neighbourhood-organisation”.!* 
Two motives prevailed: first, the wish to provide more common facilities in order 
to allow the construction of smaller — inexpensive — flats and second, to provide 
a social structure for the highly scattered population entering Warsaw. Instead of 
enforcing a new order the WSM aimed at “creating the concrete shapes of [a] new 
deal’? 

Both housing reformers and architects from the WSM scene contemplated how 
to achieve dwellers’ “moral and material well-being” and how to educate “new men 
in new housing estates"? The model estate in Warsaw’s western quarter Rakowiec, 
built by the Syrkus couple, particularly aimed at showing how these goals could 
be achieved practically — and attained accordingly strong international attention.’ 

The WSM was unique insofar as it built social and cultural facilities and dwell- 
ings simultaneously. The co-operative is also a significant case in point for how 
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continuous pressure turned the housing question into an accepted responsibility of 
the state." 57 The WSM thus shows what leverage the modernist Praesens architects 
enjoyed as well as their limitations. The picture remains incomplete, however, if the 
international dimension is not brought in again. 


Conclusion 


The collaboration between the group Praesezs, which was in fact the Polish branch 
of the CIAM, and the WSM sheds light on the question formulated at the begin- 
ning of this chapter of how modernist architects began to organise architectures 
new goals and how these goals were translated into practice. The interaction of the 
three organisations — the CIAM, Praesens and the WSM - illustrates the dynamics 
at play, in particular the interplay of internationalism and nationalism. Contrasting 
this example with more traditional ways of organising architects, the theme with 
which this chapter opened, highlights what was new about the CIAM and Praesens. 
The novelty lay in organising architects around social issues. 

Was it then coincidental that the described dynamics were particularly expressed 
in the states of East Central Europe, as suggested by the example of the CIAM-Ost? 
This was, quite clearly, not the case, particularly when the structural conditions of 
the region described in chapter 1 and the specifics of the regions architectural pro- 
fession described in chapter 2 are taken into account. One could even argue that the 
international networks around the CIAM and the politics of comparison they en- 
tailed had much more of an impact in Poland and East Central Europe than in the 
West. Teodor Toeplitz skilfully navigated between international negotiations, for 
example in the framework of the IFHTP or the CIAM, and national negotiations 
with administrations and other stakeholders by pointing to international bench- 
marks. 

Politicising the housing question served as an effective strategy for placing archi- 
tects at the centre of social and political discourses. In this context the issue-based 
CIAM was highly relevant and attractive. The inroads modernist architects could 
make into state administrations and other social organisations until the mid-1930s 
also depended on the international clout they could solicite. The intermediaries 
which Szymon Syrkus revealingly dubbed Realisatoren played an important part 
herein. The fact that the Polish Sanacja regime passed a law in 1928 which, in com- 
parison with Western Europe, granted greater leeway for expropriations is a telling 
case in point for the congruent interest of these housing reformers and the state — at 
least until the early 1930s.'* 
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This chapter addressed the new ways in which architects became organised in 
the interwar period. With a focus on the CIAM, and in particular its Polish group, 
the chapter unfolded the dynamics of this new internationalism — the politics of 
comparison, the instrumental use of internationalism and the rise of expertise with a 
cause using the example of the CIAM. The chapter demonstrated that for modern- 
ist architects from East Central Europe the CIAM offered a particularly attractive 
‘package’ This package was so attractive because of the relatively much greater pres- 
tige and clout of international references in East Central Europe. Yet, this package 
was also so attractive because the central CIAM topics, sweeping urban measures 
and new ways of tackling the issue of housing in a holistic way, addressed problems 
that were particularly pronounced in East Central Europe. The realm of CIAM-Ost 
was a highly attractive region for the CIAM for mostly the same reasons. For the 
CIAM it was much easier to establish national organisations in states which did not 
already have well-developed traditional associations of architects. > What was, in 
comparison with Western Europe, partially stronger support of the CIAMS polit- 
ical goals, a greater chance of disposal over real estate, and the quick transformation 
of society in this region also provided relevant testing grounds for the CIAM - as 
chapter 5 will show. The dynamics of architecture as a discipline of social change 
and modernisation, which the League of Nations could not integrate in its organi- 
sation, explain the relevance and success of the CIAM and make the CIAMS inter- 
play with the actors on the ground in Poland so pertinent. 

The impact of organising architects and architectural themes of change in new 
ways can, however, only be understood, if we understand how these themes came to 
be communicated in new ways. And this impact can only be grasped if we under- 
stand how architects began to use new methods of communication. Both questions 
will be central to the next chapter. 


4, 
Communicating Social Change 
through Architecture 


Dites-vous bien que l'architecture a besoin de votre attention. 
Le Corbusier, 1923! 


Karl Moser's closing speech at the second CIAM congress, held in Frankfurt in 
1929, identified the “relationship between architecture and public opinion" as one 
of four central problems the CIAM would need to deal with in the future.” The 
Swiss father figure of modernist architects addressed the theme, helping to define 
the architectural and urbanist endeavours of Neues Frankfurt. Indeed, public re- 
lations avazt-la-lettre became a key concern of the nascent organisation that the 
CIAM still was, and of modernist architects in general. 

The previous chapter demonstrated how architects organised themselves in new 
transnational issue-based networks. These social issues required frameworks and 
they had to be both relevant and comprehensible beyond national borders. The lat- 
ter depended to a large degree on the emergence of new printed and visual media as 
well as the emergence of a new communication space driven by a shared interest in 
the cause of modernist architecture. This space was defined not only by new media 
and by political change incurred by the post-First World War settlement (see chap- 
ter 1), but also by avant-gardists whose very hallmark was seeking to narrow the 
distances between languages, disciplines and nations and who organised themselves 
in new ways (see chapter 3). This new space could be used by a new strand of archi- 
tects, who were internationally versatile and trained according to the new credo of 
modernist architecture, which emphasised the discipline's technological and social 
dimensions (see chapter 2). 
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This chapter cannot do full justice to the various phenomena treated here - the 
plethora of new architectural journals which emerged during the interwar period, 
the new role of photography or architectural plans as a means of communication. 
Instead this chapter reflects on and outlines how these phenomena were employed 
and adapted by architects in East Central Europe in order to demonstrate changes 
in the cross-border communication of architects and to analyse how this new com- 
munication was a precondition for these architects’ rise to a new social, cultural 
and political prominence. The main themes of this chapter are the condensing of 
communicating social problems in architecture, the emergence of new frames of 
reference, and the communicative projection of things to come, namely a promising 
future defined by progress brought about by modernist architects. 


The Spatial Structure of the New Discourse on Architecture 


In his foreword to the 1995 edition of Henry Russell Hitchcock’s and Philip John- 
son’s seminal book The International Style, Johnson is only half-joking when he re- 
fers to contributor Alfred Barr’s decision to “capitalize” International Style as one of 
great importance. Being an involved party Johnson might be biased but the point he 
makes on the relevance of branding the new architectural movement — as the auth- 
ors did in 1932 — is convincing. Although Johnson himself, with hindsight, qualifies 
his book as flawed, it still provides a very revealing account of ‘making’ a phenom- 
enon by describing it. In so doing the book also reflects the modernist architects’ 
early struggle to historicise their own achievements. Having allegedly earned Walter 
Gropius and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe “big teaching jobs” in the US, Johnson was 
convinced that the hierarchy established in his book was about much more than 
description and indeed was of factual relevance in itsel£? 

Indeed, the itinerary the three men - Barr, Johnson and Hitchcock - followed 
on their trans-European car journey in 1930 and 1931 not only reflected but also 
established a mental map of modernist architecture. Incidentally, in 1995 Johnson 
noted that their visit to Brno, Czechoslovakia, was the book's only true addition 
to an otherwise well-established route. Thus Johnson unwittingly reflects the East- 
West asymmetries in perceptions of modernist style which the three men in fact 
confirmed rather than questioned. At the same time their European travels just 
months before national borders took on a completely new significance is an urgent 
reminder of the pervasiveness of internationalism in not only providing a brand 
name but also being embraced by the three critics of architecture — and those they 
described. This internationalism was the basis for and enlivened by new forms of 
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communication, particularly visual ones, of which a new kind of architecture book 
was an important manifestation. The book International Style is also an apt example 
of this phenomenon. 

The early establishment of modernist architecture as an international phenom- 
enon and within an international communicative framework, in which internation- 
alism was continuously stressed in a strategic manner, was part of the success story of 
modernist architects. By constantly reflecting their membership of an international 
movement these architects confirmed their expert status and their self-proclaimed 
relevance beyond their professional field in the narrower sense.* Two aspects of 
what could be called an ‘intentional internationalisation’ need to be stressed: first, 
a reflection of one’s own role both historically and vis-a-vis the most important in- 
tellectual currents of the time — as Hitchcock and Johnson did, but also as the ‘in- 
ventor’ of a “new tradition" Sigfried Giedion did? — and second, the emergence and 
rise in relevance of what could be called ‘hinge’ figures who served as links between 
the wider public and the architect-experts in a narrower sense. Giedion, along with 
Szymon Syrkus, Gropius, and Le Corbusier in certain respects, are all examples of 
this phenotype. 

When considering what has been said in chapter 1 about the relevance of the 
‘politics of comparison’ for East Central Europe, and the modernising alliance 
between state and architects described in chapter 2, it seems very likely that both 
dynamics of an ‘intentional internationalisation’ had a comparatively greater effect 
in this region. At the same time one might, for the same reasons, gain particularly 
revealing insights by looking at how these communicative mechanisms unfolded in 
East Central Europe. 

Karl Schlógels remark on the “Wunder der Gleichzeitigkeit" (miracle of simul- 
taneity), a term coined for Art Nouveau, was even more true with regard to the spread 
of modernism. For Erich Mendelsohn the "Internationale Übereinstimmung des 
neuen Baugedankens”, the international congruency of modern architecture, was 
one of its main characteristics.’ Considering the political divisions of post-First 
World War Europe, the popping up of flat roofs and ribbon windows in the suburbs 
of Paris, the pine-woods of German Dessau, and Budapest's Napraforgó street, and 
even as far east as Balcic (now Bulgaria) or Eforie in Romania, and, of course, the 
Soviet Union, within a short space of time demands explanation.? These buildings 
frequent reliance on new technologies, which had to be acquired and mastered, rais- 
es even more questions. This “miracle”, it seems clear, may only be properly under- 
stood when communication, and here particularly visual communication, is taken 
into account. It is equally clear, however, that new ideas of architecture did not sim- 
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ply spread in concentric circles due to technologies which made it easier and cheap- 
er to communicate suggestive pictures of new designs. Of course, specific goals in 
each particular place were to a certain extent served by modernist solutions. And, of 
course, many of the local solutions were quite original in character. In our context, 
though, it is important that the communicative space in which new architectural 
designs and theories were discussed was structured in a new way, thereby allowing 
for a radically different manner of discussing architecture from the 19th century. 
Here the relevant question is: how did modernist architects use this new space to 
assign themselves a new role? 

The modernist discourse extended far beyond the Bauhaus. However, the Bau- 
haus, located in the centre of Europe, was a communicative hotspot which should 
not be underestimated. From the mid-1920s onwards many of those architects who 
shaped the field of modernism in East Central Europe spent time in Weimar or 
Dessau. This was true of Fred Forbát and Farkas Molnár as well as Szymon Syrkus, 
who was not a regular student purely due to his age, and for the Bauhaus associ- 
ate Karel Teige? Meanwhile, the themes set at the Bauhaus remained sacrosanct to 
those many architects in the region from a similar lineage who did not personally 
visit the Baubaus."? It seems as if the Bauhaus promise of providing a new holistic 
vision of a life in line with the demands of modern times was particularly attractive 
to modernist architects in East Central Europe who were willing to or entrusted 
with building new societies. Those from this region were clearly over-represented 
among the foreign students of the Bauhaus." 

Gropius, who of course served as a link between the Bauhaus and the CIAM, 
also showed them how to introduce ideas into an organisation which in turn led to 
the production of influential books, articles and pictures filling the pages of new 
architectural magazines all over Europe. Apart from the Bauhaus it was Le Cor- 
busier’s workshop, and the reputation of Le Corbusier, which outshone any other 
modernist architect in Europe. The Hungarian architect Karoly David studied with 
Le Corbusier, as did Ernest Weissmann from Yugoslavia, to name just two of Le 
Corbusier’s close followers. 

In practical terms, Ernst May’s Frankfurt became an important reference point 
by the late 1920s, mainly because Mays housing project — in contrast to the few 
projects Le Corbusier had realized by then — proved that new architecture could 
deliver results on a large scale. 

Significantly, and unsurprisingly, all these hotspots — Dessau, Paris, and Frank- 
furt — were to be found in the West, thus reflecting an asymmetry which was the 
flip-side of the synchronicity just mentioned. The Soviet Union is the one import- 
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ant counterpoint to this picture. But it has to be kept in mind that what archi- 
tects knew of the Soviet Union was hardly based on personal contacts and direct 
exchange mechanisms. The networks described in the previous chapter and which 
will be detailed with regard to the architects’ communication in this chapter includ- 
ed very few or no Russian architects." 

These asymmetries were also reflected in the languages used. None of the native 
languages of East Central Europe was likely to be understood in Western countries, 
while a knowledge both of French and German, and to a far lesser extent English, was 
simply assumed as given. Most of the architects of the region born before 1918 had 
studied at a German language university. It was thus unsurprising that the CIAM- 
Ost used German as common denominator to mark its geographic aspiration. The 
visual dimension of the modern project attained even greater relevance through this 
lingua franca, which of course never fully dominated East Central Europe and was 
in decline after 1918 whilst the languages of the new states gained importance.? 
There is certainly something to be said for the argument that visual communication 
had a particular impact on the multi-lingual situation characteristic of the eastern 
part of Central Europe in the interwar period. 


The Abstract Heritage of the First World War and the Logic 
of the Media 


The impact of the First World War can hardly be exaggerated when explaining how 
complex architectural ideas of modernist construction, often packed in visual short- 
hand, spread so quickly. The war was a precondition for radically shaking up the es- 
tablished social and political orders. Whilst simultaneously embracing the allure of 
the machine, technology (i.e. the modern) seemed the only way to make sense of a 
catastrophic experience intrinsically entwined with the 19th century, at least to the 
avant-gardes and those seeing themselves as modernists.'* The term avant-garde, just 
like the term modern, attained a political connotation.’ Though it is impossible to 
gauge the exact impact of the First World War on the members of the avant-garde 
movement, it no doubt accelerated their ascent and provided them with a frame 
of reference. The New Man as a utopian concept and the building of visionary, im- 
proved societies almost appeared to be a logical imperative derived from the war 
experience. The manifesto of the Dutch group De Stijl, arguably the most influen- 
tial of the avant-garde groups mushrooming around 1918, made explicit reference 
to the fact that “the war is destroying the old world with its contents: individual 
domination in every state"! 
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For our perspective two particular links require attention. First, the First World 
War both radicalised and politicised avant-garde movements which had already 
existed in the years before 1914 — and were to a certain extent linked with each 
other. This implied that at least some of these avant-gardists were actively search- 
ing for tangible ways to build new, better societies and that at least some lessons 
were learned from the upheaval of war. New opportunities now existed to actively 
seek tangible solutions for building new, better societies and in so doing introduce 
entirely new approaches. This notion is equally present in the Bauhaus founding 
document as it is in the aforementioned De Stijl manifesto, though the Bauhaus 
also tried to compensate for the failure ofthe German revolution." It was no coinci- 
dence that many architects began to turn towards other forms of artistic expression 
in order to obtain a more holistic understanding of what they viewed as the needs 
of the new era. At the same time, artists looked to architecture as the most obvious 
concrete lever with which to build — in the widest sense of the word — a new society. 

Second, the First World War was also a catalyst for new, more abstract forms of 
communication. The war, a deep social rupture, made the reductionist paintings of 
Mondrian or Malevich seem far less exotic than they might have appeared before 
the war. This new reduced design vocabulary easily crossed borders. The new visual 
language these paintings heralded also informed modernist architecture. * An un- 
intentional but important side effect was, of course, that these new buildings, with 
their lack of details and often dramatic gestures in spectacular concrete slabs, came 
across well even in small-scale photos.” This change also entailed a revolution of 
established ways of perception. Walter Benjamin’s book Einbahnstraße noted that 
the end of the Gutenberg Galaxy had been brought about by the avant-garde obses- 
sion with advertisements and new visual forms.” The pertinent example of Gropius’ 
Totaltheater and Syrkus Teatr Symultaniczny deeply reflected this change among 
modernist architects.” 

The history of the avant-garde in East Central Europe has received consider- 
able attention in the last two decades, expressed through a number of high-profile 
exhibitions and their respective catalogues.” These exhibitions have demonstrated 
in increasing detail the astonishing radical creativity, originality, and richness, in- 
cluding in sheer manpower, of Central and East European avant-gardists, as well as 
their tightly-knit networks. In Poland, links both with the Western — Berlin, Vienna 
— and Eastern avant-garde hotspots were strong. In the mid-1920s, however, with 
the establishment of the journal BLOK and the group of the same name, fascin- 
ation with the Soviet Union prevailed. The journal BLOK functioned as a global 
transmitter, partly because members of the BLOK group, such as the constructivist 
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sculptor Katarzyna Kobro, had gained first-hand experiences in the Soviet Union. 
An iconic moment for the Polish avant-gardists was Kasimir Malevichs visit to 
Warsaw in March 1927. Praesens organised an exhibition of his work in hotel Pol- 
onia and Malevich made a point of visiting the Syrkus couples workshop in Sen- 
atorska street.” 

For members of BLOK such as Kobro, herself of Russian, Latvian and German 
origin, the Soviet Union was an important frame of reference. Kobro had worked 
with Malevich and El Lessitzky. Karel Teige was heavily influenced by his travels to 
and contacts in Russia which dated from 1925. Arguably, *he became the best-in- 
formed expert on contemporary Soviet culture and architecture outside the Soviet 
Union"? BLOK was the first journal outside Russia to publish a theoretical text 
by Malevich.? The journal sought unity in art, work and social life by embracing 
Constructivism wholeheartedly. The last two issues mainly focused on architecture 
as perhaps not the smallest denominator but a field which seemed to allow the high 
hopes of merging art, work and social life to be realized.” 

This setting almost naturally created new opportunities for those architects who 
“were intent on broadening the field of artistic intervention to encompass the whole 
of social and political life” ”” East Central Europe offered a fertile ground for radical 
solutions. It was no coincidence that the first museum of modern art in Europe 
was established in Polish Łódź in 1930. The works of Kobro and other artists from 
the group a.r. as well as many Western European examples of art were on display 
there. The many first-class pieces by European avant-gardists form a most revealing 
example of extremely dense networking, but also of the position that Praesens — and 
then Ar — members were able establish for themselves in the second half of the 
1920s.” 

Avant-gardism allowed for linking into universalist reference frames which was 
most attractive in countries which had literally only (re)appeared on the European 
map a few years earlier. As Syrkus stated in the first number of Praesens: “Tt is not 
the ornaments of the peasant-journal of Eowicz [a popular Polish vernacular-style, 
M.K.] which have contributed to Poland reputation but rather Copernicus who 
gave Polish science international renown. Poland will only find a place in the world 
of the twentieth century through the competitiveness of the Polish intellect and 
Polish inventions, not through folklore or ethnographic art"? In many respects, 
Praesens served as a sounding board, putting Syrkus’ name on the international 
agenda, and constituted an important precondition for the international attention 
Syrkus’ work attracted.?? 
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The Ars “revolutionary” artists’ split from Praesens in 1929 was a telling mo- 
ment for the emancipation of modernist architects from avant-gardism and the 
spilling over of avant-garde ideas into the realm of much more pragmatic and 
concrete attempts to change the world in the fields of housing and urbanism. Al- 
though Praesens suffered in terms of originality, the split also created opportunities 
for modernist architects in Poland to work collectively. The ideological struggles 
which plagued the Czechoslovak kindred spirits within the CIAM were far less 
pronounced in Poland.” 

There was, however, an important precondition for the impact of avant-gard- 
ist approaches which has not been mentioned yet: the emergence of new media. 
The post-1900 innovations in offset-printing, which facilitated the spreading of 
high-quality photographic images, had an enormous impact on the field of archi- 
tecture. It is not too far-fetched to speak of a symbiosis of modernist architecture 
and new visual means. The symbolic dimension of technology certainly helped as 
the stunning technological achievements of modernist buildings adapted to the 
logic of the media in its longing for the outstanding.” In a slight overstretching of 
the point, it could even be argued that modernist architecture was at least a media 
phenomenon or could in any case not have functioned, without its interaction with 
the modern media. 
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30. The visual allure of modernism. The Brukalski couple’s own house covered in Praesens 1930 
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Beatriz Colomina has made the all-inclusive point that modernist architecture as 
such has to be understood as mass media. Architectural designs and manifestations 
thus have to be perceived as part of a wider ensemble of media such as architectural 
models, photographs or film.? In fact, for a long time, the breakthrough of mod- 
ernist architecture was restricted to paper. The high number of journals and books 
dedicated to modernist architecture was not commensurate with what for a long 
time was a very limited number of actual building realisations. Journals dedicated 
to architecture and often published in association with professional organisations 
had already emerged in the 19th century.” Due to the long exposure required in 
early photography static architecture had for a long time necessarily been a popular 
photographic subject. It was only the breakthrough of off-set prints shortly after 
the turn of the century that made it much easier to reproduce high-quality photos 
in print. And only the new modernist buildings offered motifs which fully brought 
the strength of photography over traditional engravings to the fore. 

Hailing new technologies as such was a hallmark of avant-gardism. Novelty, 
along with an openness towards the fields of industry and technological change in- 
tended to further progress towards a new society, and the new medium of photog- 
raphy dovetailed with this conviction.? It was not a coincidence that the then 
still relatively new visual medium of film was also enthusiastically embraced by 
avant-gardists as well as many modernist architects in East Central Europe.” For ex- 
ample Syrkus, after finishing his studies in Warsaw, went to Berlin to gain practical 
experience in the new medium, amongst other things, by building sets and painting 
posters for the then leading UFA-film studios." 

The visually mediated dimension of modernist architecture has attained much 
more attention in recent years.** Both Le Corbusier and Giedion have been redis- 
covered as the photographers they also were and both men’s strategic use of what 
was then considered an advanced medium — photography — has been highlighted.” 
While Giedion and Le Corbusier were necessarily amateurs, the 1920s also saw the 
emergence of the new vocation of architectural photographer. The German Wer- 
ner Mantz was probably, along with Arthur Kóster, the architectural photographer 
who did most to define the new visual style in Central Europe. Mantz shaped the 
genre of visualised modernist architecture with his oft-reproduced photos featur- 
ing stark contrasts of light and shadow and stressing rectangular angles as well as 
alignments in a systematic way. People's understanding of modernist architecture 
was to no small degree a result of the work of Mantz and fellow photographers.” 
This technique, to be sure, owed a lot to László Moholy-Nagy, who not only created 
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the Baubaus iconography, but also theorised how to merge the new photographic 
language with new architecture.“ 

Photography also allowed architecture from Europe’s margins to be easily 
and speedily admitted into the dominant discourse. Technical innovations made 
photography a much cheaper and accessible medium. Meanwhile, visualising the 
promise of glass and concrete proved particularly suggestive where the ghosts of de- 
funct urban structures and social misery loomed large. Moreover, applying the new 
technologies also suggested being part of an encompassing international movement. 
Stressing the chances of the new building material concrete and referring to the 
most impressive cases abroad and at home lent a certain self-evidence to the issue.? 
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31. The promise of reinforced concrete. Examples in Praesens 1926 and 1930 


Syrkus’ correspondence with Giedion or Gropius — just like the correspondence 
between many other CIAM members - regularly concerned providing pictures of 
recent buildings (and sometimes the architects in question themselves).? Giedion 
internalised the suggestive power of photography so much that he, in the aftermath 
of a CIRPAC meeting in 1936, proposed placing an "interesting photo" on the cov- 
er of the minutes.^ Reproducing modernist buildings from abroad demonstrated 
the capacity of the new strand of architecture, whilst adding pictures of one's own 
designs, even without explicitly making this point, proved the point that one was in 
line with the pre-eminent trends of one’s time. The latter, quite obviously, was even 
more true when modernist architects managed to get pictures of their work printed 
in foreign journals. 
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All that said, by around 1925 an international, or European at least, strongly 
visually defined communication space had emerged, which allowed architects who 
subscribed to the credentials of the modernist movement to participate rather eas- 
ily. As internationalism became the very hallmark of this new space it made sense 
— much more so than for the traditional journals - to refer to examples of modern 
architecture in the new states of East Central Europe. These countries’ entry into 
the space of modernism confirmed, in this logic, the ascent of the new idea of mod- 
ernist architecture. 

The following subsections will sketch out this space and attempt to better under- 
stand its mechanisms by employing examples from East Central Europe and Poland 
in particular. 


Architectural Journals and Books as Architectural 
Programme 


The most influential journal in Central Europe and East Central Europe for spread- 
ing the idea of modernist architecture was the short-lived Swiss avant-garde pub- 
lication ABC Beitráge zum Bauen. ABC was edited by the modernist luminaries 
Hans Schmidt and Mart Stam and strongly influenced by El Lissitzky's design and 
Vladimir Mayakovsky’s prose — that is, ABC to a considerable degree drew its inspir- 
ation from the young Soviet Union. By doing so in a consequential way the journal 
offered both a visual and conceptual reference point for the mushrooming avant- 
garde groups throughout Europe. Although not well-known, ABC also reveals a 
second important point for the communication of architects. Once the first build- 
ings were belatedly realized according to ABC principles, these buildings turned 
into powerful icons. A good example is the private house Mart Stam built in the 
Baba quarter of Prague in 1928. The house was erected as part of a housing exhib- 
ition in Czechoslovakia and on the invitation of Karel Teige, using striking contrasts 
between glass and concrete in a conceptually modernist way.? 

Stam became a star of the developing field with his Van Nelle factory in Rot- 
terdam. The factory not only featured the new materials and aesthetics which Le 
Corbusier popularised for private villas but it additionally promised to revolution- 
ise the workspace. As explained in chapter 2, fostering general efficiency was one 
of the central concerns and promises of modernist architects. Stam’s, and ABC's, 
take on architecture and the way architecture was to be communicated is emblem- 
atic for both the relevance and impact of new kinds of journals dealing with archi- 
tecture. The modernist architects contributing to ABC and its impersonators had 
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clear aesthetic convictions which were applied almost as laws. But these aesthetics, 
as Stam and Schmidt claimed in their own works, had to be linked with promises of 
societal change. While the classic architecture journals principally confined them- 
selves to reproducing buildings, discussing their technical background and aesthetic 
values, the new type of journal brought in social aspects which reached far beyond 
architecture proper. ABC also published influential technical and scientific articles, 
whilst urban planning was an important topic in the journal from the outset — for 
example, Mart Stam’s planning for the town of Trautenau in Czechoslovakia. 

ABC had considerable influence on the CIAM - both in terms of personal links 
and the way the social mission of architecture was conceived and framed. In some 
respects, the CIAM also served as an attempt to formalise the journals strategies 
and to extend these through holding events such as congresses.“ In its clear focus on 
architecture ABC differed from avant-garde magazines with a broader scope such 
as the Dutch De Stijl and i10, published in collaboration with Oud and László Mo- 
holy-Nagy, among others, and succeeding De Stijl or El Lissitzky’s Russian-French 
journal Veshch Gegenstand Objekt which in a variety of ways influenced avant-gar- 
dists. Despite ABC’s short lifespan, from 1924 to 1928, this characteristic left a 
marked imprint on efforts to find adequate publicity for the cause of modernist 
architecture and inspired, for example, the journal Praesezs and numerous other 
journals in East Central Europe. "7 This transfer was massively facilitated by the icon- 
ic typography introduced by De Stijl, which in a brand-like manner signalled mem- 
bership of the “corporate identity” of modernism for all those who incorporated it. 
Modernist architects stressed the connection between architects and typographs. El 
Lissitzky, who referred to himself as a “book constructor”, serves as the best case in 
point for the “typographer-architect”.” During his stay in Germany in 1922 Syrkus 
grasped the power of new typographic forms, particularly that these forms provided 
a powerful tool given that the new visual language was also understood in the West. 

For architects in East Central Europe the easy ‘linking-in’ allowed for by the cor- 
porate brand modernism became was particularly attractive. There were close links 
between De Stijl and Poland and De Stijl and BLOK, and later Praesens, and mem- 
bers of all these groups corresponded extensively.” In 1925 BLOK featured a cover 
depicting the global spread of the magazine’s reach under the headline “Where to 
find Blok” including cities in China, Japan and Brazil.” 
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32. Cover of the BLOK journal 


Those European journals which covered and promoted architecture in a new way 
had become consolidated by 1930 while trend-setting magazines like Le Corbusier's 
and Amédée Ozenfant’s L'Esprit Nouveau (in 1925) and ABC had expired. In 1932 
the originally radical avant-garde group Ze 8 from Amsterdam joined forces with 
the more moderate Rotterdam-based De opbouw to publish De 8 en opbouw, which 
was less zealous than de 8 s original 1927 manifesto suggested but was nevertheless 
a very influential publication.” Two years earlier Larchitecture daujourd'bui (AA) 
had already been established in France. In contrast to De 8 en opbouw and the other 
examples described, AA was not a result of artistic avant-gardists looking towards 
architecture. Founded by André Block and Marcel Eugéne Cahen, the journal was 
run in the 1930s by Pierre Vago, of Hungarian-Jewish descent. The journal reflected 
Vagos interest in opening up architecture to new technological opportunities and 
connecting it more strongly to the social questions of its time. The journal also as- 
pired to offer a forum for what was now a well-established new architectural scene, 
particularly by using high-quality illustrations and thus capturing the visual power 
of what was new. 
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Le Corbusier received ample attention in AA, but the journal also covered his 
less radical colleagues. This, combined with a decisively European perspective, made 
it almost self-evident that AA became the main forum of European exchange and 
of defining hierarchies and systems of belonging and relevance in the wider field of 
modernism. In this, AA was much more successful than Vagos second pet-project, 
the Réunions internationales d'architectes (RIA). The first issue of AA contained 
an eight-page section on “L'architecture d'aujourd'hui en Pologne" accompanied 
by stunning images." The pictures of realized projects and designs, particularly of 
exhibition architecture, as in this case the General Exhibition in Poznan, of 1929, 
catered to the visual standards established by the Das Neue Frankfurt journals Bild- 
berichte (visual reports). 
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33. 'Architecture today' in Poland and exhibition on architecture in primarily Central European coun- 
tries, AA, 1930, 1933 


The Neues Frankfurt was a prime example of how far the notion of a corporate 
brand, evoking social progress, new technology and urban improvement, could be 
taken. Further, Neues Frankfurt provided ample examples of how powerful it was to 
visualise the new architectural successes and the promises this approach held for a 
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better future by pushing through Ernst May’s reform agenda.” To this end the jour- 
nal used photomontage in new ways, thus setting an example for other journals and, 
not coincidentally, raising architect May, the man behind the journal, to celebrity 
status by the late 1920s.*” 

Journals devoted to architecture were not, of course, an innovation of the inter- 
war period. However, during that period two important changes shook up the ex- 
isting scene. The first was the rise of avant-gardism and its manifestos which were, in 
a certain sense, serialised as highly conceptual journals — such as De Stijl or ABC. 
The second was the establishment of new nation states with their ensuing needs 
to reflect and propagate their aspirations for social improvement. Moreover, the 
ongoing shake-up, which led to these journals’ establishment, not only increased 
the number of such — still nationally defined — journals, but also their thematic 
scope. 

The reciprocal perception of the development of modernist architecture in east- 
ern and western countries reflects the asymmetries sketched at the beginning of 
this chapter. It was much harder for Polish, Hungarian or Czechoslovak modernist 
architects to gain coverage in a German or French journal than vice versa. That 
said, these architects found reception in Die Form, the Bauwelt or AA, which earned 
them, in their home countries, comparatively greater prestige than, say, an article on 
Gropius in a Polish journal would do. Moreover, articles on the achievements of 
modernist architects in East Central Europe in Western journals were not written 
in a hierarchical tone but instead stressed the common ground of modernism and 
highlighted the relevance of the region's achievements. Wasmutbs Monatshefte 
had already in 1928 reported on the achievements of modernist architects in Po- 
land.“ In 1934 De 8 en opbouw published an article by Szymon Syrkus on modernist 
architecture in Poland.” 

AA offers an interesting case in point. The journal, as Héléne Janniére termed it, 
exhibited a “politique étrangère”, with correspondents for Hungary (Pierre Vagos 
father Joseph Vago) and for Poland (Szymon Syrkus).*? In addition, the renowned 
architectural critic Julius Posener, who was instrumental in the journal from its 
start, functioned as correspondent for Central Europe and also covered Czechoslo- 
vakia.° AA dealt with work by architects from these three countries on several occa- 
sions, particularly in the early 1930s. The journal thus placed these architects’ work 
in a hierarchy of modernism but also incorporated these works into this body. 
An article on Czechoslovakia from 1932 shows pars pro toto how the East Central 
European examples featured as news from an experimental space which was of rel- 
evance to the rest of Europe and the architectural profession as such.** AA showed 
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particular interest in building achievements in the realms of health, schooling and 
sports in Poland and Czechoslovakia.” 

Linking-up with this interest allowed for entering a communication space at- 
tractive for both sides — the journal and its contributors from the ‘new states. Syrkus 
used this new space virtuously. He was a regular contributor to AA, serving as a cor- 
respondent during the journals first four years, appearing as part of a survey, com- 
plete with picture portrait in the AAS first issue. Syrkus also published in Dutch and 
German journals. He employed the group Praesens as a means to legitimise himself 
as head of a substantial movement in Poland rather than operating as a single indi- 
vidual. Via Praesens Syrkus not only connected himself both to other avant-garde 
movements and the more moderate strand represented by AA, but he also drew on 
an extensive body of completed projects in the relevant fields for the new kind of 
journals covering architecture. Praesens, moreover, offered examples of collective 
work and of transcending the narrower confines of architecture proper. 
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34. S. Syrkus in AA, 1937 
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Syrkus raised radical arguments even in contributions which at first sight concerned 
technical issues. His article in AA on the question “Maisons basses, moyennnes ou 
hautes?;onthemainthemeofthe CIAM’ sBrussels congress, ended with thestatement 
“Constructions Des villes nouvelles, LES VILLES FONCTIONNALISÉES AUX 
MAISONS HAUTES PARMI LA VERDURE" Similarly, in an extensively illus- 
trated article in the first AA issue of 1932, Helena and Szymon Syrkus clarified their 
intended programme to construct 100,000 flats yearly by using new methods in 
steel construction.” 

These articles reflect a win-win situation for a journal seeking to create a clearer 
profile for its programme of modernist architecture as an international phenomen- 
on as well as a phenomenon of social relevance. This win-win situation played out 
particularly for modernist architects in the ‘new states’ in need of an international 
sounding board for their far-reaching ideas. The sheer number and synchronicity of 
new journals dealing with modernist architecture established in the late 1920s in 
East Central Europe speaks to the impact of new forms of communication and the 
attraction of the promise of modernist architecture in the region.” 

The journals were interconnected in a variety of ways via modernist architects 
who met in other frameworks — avant-garde groups, exhibitions, or organisations 
such as the CIAM. Larger journals such as AA featured a Revue des Revues, report- 
ing the content of other journals, many foreign but generally likeminded, and in this 
way strengthened the idea of a wider movement of which one was part. The table of 
contents of the Polish journal DOM and the Czechoslovak Stavitel (The Architect), 
for example, were regularly reproduced in AA. The same was true for the contents 
of AA or leading German periodicals of architecture which found their way into 
the Polish Architektura i Budownictwo (Architecture and Building, AiB). AiB, just 
like its Czechoslovak and Hungarian counterparts, was keenly aware of recent inter- 
national trends and projects.”! 

New journals on modernist architecture sprang up in the whole region in ques- 
tion. Even a small country like Czechoslovakia produced the more mainstream 
Stavitel, and Stavba (Construction), edited by Teige, which tended towards a radical 
modernism and published numerous articles from L'Esprit Nouveau but also work 
by Gropius.” Moreover, the avant-garde group Devétsil, masterminded by Teige, 
published the more specific but short-lived magazines Revue Devétsilu, Disk and 
Pasmo which covered art more broadly but also considered modernist architecture. 
In 1930 the group Levá fronta, which had replaced Devetsil, established a journal 
of the same name (1930-1933) which was closely connected to the Czechoslovak 
communist party. This strand reflected the politicisation of Czech modernist archi- 
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tects as well as the tensions which, as described in the previous chapter, prevented 
these architects from substantially contributing to the CIAM for several years.’ 

While journals such as Levá fronta did not exist in Hungary or Poland the gen- 
eral trend of diversifying journals covering architecture and these journals devoting 
more attention to modernism also emerged here — and in the wider region. In Hun- 
gary, the most eminent example of a modernist movement publication was the jour- 
nal Tér é Forma (1928-1948), edited by Virgil Bierbauer, which counted Farkas 
Molnár among its regular contributors.” Outside this study’s narrower geographic 
confines, but exceptionally influential within them, was the Yugoslav journal Zenit. 
The journal and the current of Zenitism form a prime example of how an initially 
broad avant-garde movement came to focus more and more on architecture and its 
modernist promise while still sticking to key avant-garde principles in visual lan- 
guage and a quest for the New Man." 

This general pattern may be well studied for the Polish example: while the first 
half of the 1920s saw the rise of avant-garde journals with a generic focus on the 
arts, in the widest sense, the progress of more formal organisations ushered in more 
focused, and often stable, publications. Avant-garde magazines in Poland, such as 
Tadeusz Peiper's Zwrotnica and the less radical Rytm, were followed by BLOK, a 
longer-lasting journal which embraced technology and thus developed a more con- 
crete programme and a more clearly directed dynamic with regard to modernist 
architecture. In many ways Zwrotnica served as a hinge pin between the early avant- 
garde and a second stream of journals with an emphasis on architecture. Peiper had 
(as discussed in chapter 2) defined the masses and the new technical world of the 
machine as the most important points of departure and thus focused on the city. He 
had also introduced the Polish public to the works of Le Corbusier. Peiper described 
the journals mission as “implanting in our people a sense for the present age" He 
thus helped to establish Constructivism, which fulfilled such an important bridg- 
ing-function in East Central Europe — a bridge between radical avant-gardes and 
the more concrete tasks of architecture. 

Additionally, Peiper turned Zwrotnica into the first Polish avant-garde magazine 
"to be noticed in wider Europe" Subsequently, BLOK and later, briefly, Praesens, 
enjoyed similar fame. Praesezs highlighted architecture and reflected the splitting 
of the avant-gardists into those pursuing radical visions in the arts and those seeing 
architecture as the tool to bring about concrete social improvement.* Praesens was 
founded in 1926, not least because Syrkus and his fellows in spirit were deeply un- 
happy with the mainstream position of the AiB. Syrkus felt that AiB's failure to pay 
attention to the L'Esprit Nouveau pavilion in Paris was almost scandalous. More- 
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over, AiB almost completely ignored the Migdzynarodowa Wystawa Prac Architek- 
tonicznych, the International Exhibition of Architecture in Warsaw in 1925, a show- 
case of modernism. 
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35. Czechoslovak modernist designs in Praesens, 1930 


AiB had emerged in 1925 in Warsaw connected to the faculty of architecture at 
Warsaw University of Technology and to Koło Architektów. While certainly not 
part of the avant-garde, AiB also distinguished itself clearly from the established 
journal Architekt, founded in 1900 in Cracow by the Krakowskie Towarzystwo Tech- 
niczne (Cracow Society of Technicians)? AiB preceded AA in also covering the 
general topics of planning, technology, and social change in urban space, cham- 
pioning a modernist but not radical architecture. AiB prided itself rightly on its 
international outlook and systematically following-up developments in other Euro- 
pean countries. From its inception the journal accompanied its articles with many 
high-quality photos. AiB included among its regular contributors architects from 
the modernist camp, as well as those who were open to new solutions but had rather 
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classically professional careers. In this sense AiB not only served as a communicative 
bridge linking Poland with the rest of Europe, but also between the different camps 
in the country itself. 

An interesting insight into the allocation of relevance is provided by a letter by 
the German architect Heinrich Lauterbach — whom AiB introduced as “our Ger- 
man friend" - to Birbauer published in Tér és Forma and reprinted in AiB in August 
1930. Lauterbach, an expert on Polish architecture, sketches the particular chal- 
lenges architects faced in the new state of Poland. He states that it is thanks to Szy- 
mon and the group Praesens that one is able to grasp the most relevant Polish archi- 
tectural advances. He introduces Syrkus as the Polish architect of greatest renown 
in Germany due to his role in the CIAM congresses at La Sarraz and Frankfurt, his 
publications on the housing question, and his architectural realisations, in partic- 
ular the artificial fertilizer pavilion at the General Exhibition at Poznan in 1929.9? 

In contrast to comparable German journals, for example, AiB contained a much 
higher proportion of international references, and not only in the extensive sections 
specially devoted to foreign journals. A strong preference for the technical and 
social dimension of architecture, including housing, also emerges while questions 
of style played a proportionally less important role.? The editorial of the first issue 
linked the journal closely with the dynamics of the new capital while the second 
issue featured an extensive comparison of urban development and urbanism in dif- 
ferent European capitals and opportunities and needs for planning accompanied by 
futurist designs for Warsaw by architect Lech Niemojewski.*? 
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36. Lech Niemojewski, plans for a future Warsaw, commercial district and street lay-out, 1925 
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Niemojewski's sketches, and the photos of modernist buildings abroad and in Po- 
land in particular, show-cased the achievements of modern technology. The com- 
bination of new forms of visual representation and the modern technologies these 
represented, one would imagine, had a particularly strong pull for the reader of AiB. 
In the close interaction between articles illustrating the novel and arguing for the 
potential of, say, improved sanatoria or modern housing, AiB achieved a double 
translation which was potentially more convincing in Poland than, for example, 
France. The latter is to say that AiB, apart from almost literally translating foreign 
works on architecture, managed to translate the abstract promise of modernism 
into concrete examples, which were explained in visual and textual form and pro- 
vided architects with a forum to explicate the whole range of their vision. Articles 
by Edgar Norwerth, architect and critic of architecture, which reflected on exactly 
this link, frequently featured in AiB.** Thereby, AiB also fulfilled an important role 
in reflecting the shared goals of professional architects. The SAP’s Rocznik (Year- 
book), in contrast, limited itself to organisational matters. 

A typical issue of AiB comprised 40 pages and covered three to four topics — 
mostly exemplary large-scale building projects — in depth. These themes were often 
drawn from foreign architectural realisations. In the first ten years of its existence 
AiB referenced 27 Dutch case studies, while the larger countries of Germany and 
France unsurprisingly received even more attention.” These references attest to an 
enormous density of exchange, which followed certain asymmetries. There was cer- 
tainly no clear concept that the Netherlands and some other countries were leading 
the way while Poland was only a recipient of foreign ideas as underlined by the many 
reproductions of Polish works in foreign journals." 

An important question is to what extent this international exchange was chan- 
nelled into domestic debates. By far the most relevant example in Poland in this re- 
spect was the journal DOM which was the organ of the Polish movement for hous- 
ing reform described in the previous chapter. The richly illustrated monthly served 
both as a transmission belt for the housing debate and a concretisation of abstract 
debates. This also has to be seen as part of an intensive information campaign aim- 
ing to familiarise the public with the goals and achievements of international func- 
tionalist architecture.** This effort was even more fully expressed in the WSM’s own 
publication Życie WSM, a newspaper published by the Szklane Domy association of 
tenants to inform on developments in the housing estates. 


Brokers of Modernity 


37. Examples of interaction between picture and text. Sport facilities in AiB 
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DOM interconnectedness with the urban transformation of Warsaw and the 
city’s new housing projects was clearly inspired by May’s Neues Frankfurt. In a simi- 
lar way DOM translated the grand themes of modernism into concrete solutions, in 
particular with regard to new solutions in housing. Simultaneously, DOM reflected 
the importance of the WSM, turning the abstract Praesens discussion into solutions 
which could be realized and thus tried out and then communicated again. 

Both in terms of the form chosen and in content, regularly reporting foreign 
examples, DOM and AiB were part of an international publications scene dealing 
with modernist matters which emerged from the mid-1920s on. DOM sought an 
international example of concrete relevance for Poland and thus often looked to 
neighbouring countries in similar situations.? Both DOM and AiB regularly re- 
ported on CIAM events and initiatives. The Polish CIAM group, and again Syr- 
kus in particular, used this structure to spread news of the CIAM programme in 
Poland. Still in 1938, in an internationally extremely tense political situation both 
domestically and internationally, DOM published an extensive double-issue on the 
CIAMS 1937 congress in Paris.” 

DOM and AiB both demonstrate the new opportunities architects gained from 
international exchange around the issues which defined modernism — both social 
and aesthetic. Nowhere is the dramatic change in communication methods more 
apparent after the First World War than in the medium of architecture books. The 
genre was almost reinvented due to a twofold profound change.” First, the tech- 
nical precondition of cheap high-quality reproductions enabled and quickly made 
it much more common to visualise architecture in book form. Modernist archi- 
tecture, as has been discussed before, leant itself particularly well to photographic 
reproductions and would, in turn, have been much less impressive in the traditional 
hand-drawn format. Moreover, and connected with the former, the cause of mod- 
ernism galvanized the existing publication format. While it had previously been 
common to cover exemplary buildings from the past or assess the state-of-the art in 
recently erected buildings, often of an inherent significance due to their function, 
new kinds of books dealt with promise and vision. The few early examples of com- 
pleted building projects represented pars pro toto the opportunities and possibilities 
of new technologies and a new functionalist approach. Concrete examples were 
often taken from the field of industry, namely buildings which before the war had 
been confined to specialised publications.” 

A few revealing examples highlight what was at stake. Architectural critic Walter 
Müller-Wulckow's central role in the breakthrough of modernist architecture has 
only recently received adequate attention. Müller-Wulckow was the mastermind 
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behind a series of four books featuring modernist architecture in the bestselling 
Blauen Bücher, a German book series which both established and spread the can- 
non of modernist architecture. During the First World War Miiller-Wulckow had 
already envisaged a new society ushering in a new type of art and was a member of 
a short-lived avant-garde movement. At that time Müller-Wulckow had also con- 
tacted architects asking them for pictures of buildings he regarded as representative 
of his time. The planned book was to contain “Buildings of Labour and Traffic? 
Müller-Wulckow’s Blue books sold in five digit numbers, which, given their rather 
specialised theme, was a remarkable success. 

Müller-Wulckow thus facilitated, and partially initiated, a process which also 
occurred in France and other European countries.” The first half of the 1920s saw 
the publication of a number of books characterised by their vision or daring use of 
pictures, or both. In 1923 Le Corbusier published all his articles from the journal 
L'Esprit Nouveau as a book entitled Vers une Architecture, providing thus a reference 
point, as the title suggested, for the future of the discipline.” In the Soviet Union 
Moisei Ginzburg, the founder of the OSA organization of modernist architects 
and editor of the modernist journal SA, published Style and Epoch in 192426 With 
regard to its visionary character the book is often likened to Le Corbusier's Vers 
une Architecture. Another fine example of this new kind of missionary book which 
claimed to be life-changing is Sigfried Giedion's Befreites Wobnen of 1929. It was 
deliberately aimed at a wide audience. These books which were ahead of their time, 
depicting not only a new architecture but a better future and therefore reaching out 
to the widest possible audience.” 

This had been attempted systematically by the series Bauhausbücher. These 
books, inspired by Gropius, fulfilled different functions: canon building, provid- 
ing an outlet to showcase the Bauhaus’s achievements, and disseminating the vision 
which Gropius summarised in his The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, first pub- 
lished in English in 1936.* In France, books published in collaboration with AA 
attempted an equal degree of cohesion.” 

One of the storytellers of modernist architecture, Adolf Behne, offers an ex- 
ample of how communication and disseminating the cause quickly merged with 
the very issue of modernist architecture in only 50 pages in Eize Stunde Architektur. 
Behne assembled the most important statements around the promise of housing, 
the idea behind Sachlichkeit, and some concrete examples in the form of slogans, 
hammering his message into the mind of the reader.” 

Unlike Behne, most other “propagandists” of new architecture, a contemporary 
term, relied on the visual power of photos.’” Partly in order to provide examples 
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which still did not exist in one's own country, and partly seeking to acknowledge the 
relevance of one’s own cause by referring to the ubiquity of the modern movement, 
landmark books on modernist architecture emphasised the international character 
of their theme. A good example is the book Internationale Baukunst edited by 
Ludwig Hilberseimer in co-operation with the Deutsche Werkbund of 1927, which 
offered a visual state of the art.’ In a similar vein, Gropius presented his book Inter- 
nationale Baukunst of 1927 as a "Bilderbuch moderner Baukunst a picture book 
of modern architecture. Gropius explained in his preface that the fact that all the 
examples shared common characteristics was a "sign of their relevance, pointed to 
the future and indicated a general desire to design in a completely new way”. 
Almost as suggestive as the signifier ‘international’ was the reference to the two 
promised lands in the West and the East. Erich Mendelsohn’s 1926 Amerika. Bilder- 
buch eines Architekten made a deep impression even beyond Germany due to its 
visual impact.’ Bruno Taut’s Die neue Baukunst in Europa und Amerika of 1929 
strengthened the transatlantic link." Le Corbusier's Quand les Cathédrales étaient 
blanches: Voyage au Pays des Timides, could be seen as a counterpoint, in a sense 
answering exaggerated expectations.” This echoed the early transatlantic urban ex- 
change in the years immediately after the First World War in embracingand rejecting 
examples from the New and Old World."* For Le Corbusier, his disappointment 
with the US followed his disillusion with the USSR, which had initially caught the 
imagination of European modernist architects, most vividly captured in the success 
of El Lissitzky's Russland. Die Rekonstruktion der Architektur in der Sowjetunion. ? 
As Elisabetta Bresciani has rightly pointed out these books served as a projec- 
tion screen for the modernist programme while at the same time providing models 
for modernism themselves. Architecture books spread the idea of a "single mod- 
ern architecture and modernity” to a greater degree than the comparable journals 
which, despite their international references and contacts, were still largely depend- 
ent on their national context.” Most of these books were reviewed in AiB and 
other journals, which in turn set the tone and synchronized the resulting discourse. 


Travelling, Gathering, Thinking Alike: Architects as Modern 
Men 


Those architects who defined the movement had to become writer-architects. These 
writer-architects, like Le Corbusier, Gropius or Taut, became authors who quickly 
showed greater trust in the impact of the visual than in the written and took into 
account that modernist built icons mainly gained attention through pictures rather 
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than direct encounters. Their books, to be sure, also significantly contributed to 
what could be called personal branding of the human icons of modernist architec- 
ture. Charles-Édouard Jeanneret-Gris changed his name to Le Corbusier in 1920. 
He wanted to make sure that his work and written output as an architect would be 
distinguished from his work as a painter. 

Le Corbusier fashioned himself as a new type of architect and was seen as such. 
A special issue of the AA on Le Corbusier summarised this development thus: “Le 
Corbusier n'est pas un architecte, mais un réformateur social!!! Le Corbusier had 
already transformed himself into the first star of the modernist movement by the 
late 1920s. In Poland he was acclaimed by the Praesens group.!? Over the years AiB 
regularly covered Le Corbusier's work. Particularly remarkable is an article by Lech 
Niemojewski on “Le Corbusier as a Writer”. 

Both Gropius and Le Corbusier transformed their image into trademarks. In 
their cases it was often more important to know who had said something rather 
than what exactly they had said. Personality and charisma alone can hardly explain 
their rise to public fame. Instead perhaps the combination of embodying techno- 
logical progress, a talent to boldly and verbally name the new opportunities, and 
also their abilities to and talents in leading exceptionally modern lives themselves 
can serve as an explanation. An idea of this combination may be vividly grasped in 
László Moholy-Nagy’s film The Architects’ Congress, shot at the CIAM IV congress 
and attesting to these architects’ self-perception as harbingers of modernity. 

Le Corbusier and Gropius functioned as agenda-setters and communication 
anchors. The critics of architecture can be found on a different, more refined and 
reflected level, where they quickly turned themselves into key figures of the new 
movement. Adolf Behne, Sigfried Giedion, Theo van Doesburg, and Lewis Mum- 
ford no longer confined themselves to reporting on evolutions of style or the criti- 
cism of single buildings, but rethought the task of architects as such as well as the 
architect s place in society.'!* Another example is Adolf Loos, born in Brünn (Brno), 
who early on celebrated American advances in modern building technologies and 
became an important interlocutor within what had formerly been the Habsburg 
empire, particularly through his many personal contacts.” 

The aforementioned men saw themselves as drivers of change, much more than, 
say, Julius Posener, who regarded himself as an interlocutor between France and 
Germany and a chronicler of the modern movement. Mumford viewed himself as 
a theme-builder. A self-professed “disciple” of Patrick Geddes, Mumford became 
an advocate for community building, using new technologies in housing."'* In this 
Mumford is an example of a fruitful misunderstanding that led to American ad- 
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miration for the social standards of housing in central Europe, while architects in 
the Netherlands or Germany prided themselves on their Fordist approach towards 
housing, their “dwelling machines; or as Dutch modernist architect Jacobus Oud 
described their products their “dwelling Fords.” 

Giedion, in particular, used all available formats to spread his message, includ- 
ing high- and low-brow media.!* From the mid-1920s on, Giedion became one of 
the most eminent ‘translators’ between the general public and the technical sphere 
and promoter of new expert groups, a paradigmatic techno-intellectual of a new 
kind who helped to widen the frame of what was perceived as territory for expert 
action.'!? Michel Callon has stressed the importance of "traduction", that is the re- 
quirement that experts should frame a problem by making a case for its solution.” 
In Bruno Latour terminology those who enabled this translation could be referred 
to as “group talkers, recruiting officers"?! 

Yet, men like Le Corbusier or Gropius, who in part owed their development to 
men like Giedion or Behne, or, for that matter, Hitchcock and Johnson, not only 
featured on newspaper covers because of the glamourous nature of their projects, 
but also because of the vision they espoused - to cure the ills of the past and mod- 
ernity alike with the means of modernity. Le Corbusier and Gropius, highly con- 
troversial in their home countries, were hailed as problem solvers with a potentially 
global reach. The visionary potential inherent in urbanism reflected back on the ex- 
perts who personified this potential. Their celebrity-like fame could be understood 
as an advancement on the seemingly promising future where social and political 
tensions would be eased or even wiped out by technological advancement and new 
planning insights. Men like Le Corbusier also attest to the remarkable personalisa- 
tion of technological progress and the expectations attached to it. 

Stanislaw Brukalski reflected this development in 1935. The challenge now for 
experts, Brukalski claimed, was to win over the public to one’s visions and insights. 
The successful expert was a propaganda expert.'” In terms of the modernist content 
of his work, Brukalski also drew inspiration from Le Corbusier, Gropius and others. 
Similarly, the architect Roman Feliński, who represented a more moderate modern- 
ism whilst still being a pioneer of urbanism in Poland, heavily relied on his extensive 
publicist activities. Feliński advertised the opportunities of the new discipline of 
urbanism via the popular press, radio transmissions and other media, employing 
the Towarzystwo Reformy Mieszkaniowej (Society of Housing Reform, TRM) as a 
transmission-belt to the wider public." This worked very well because of the social 
significance of Feliriski’s mission. 
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Enhancing one’s standing as architect by successfully communicating one’s idea 
was also very typical of Szymon Syrkus. Syrkus was, just like Le Corbusier in France 
and Gropius in Germany, a writer-architect who devoted a considerable amount of 
his time and professional energy to his intellectual positioning. Syrkus played a cen- 
tral role in the AA network of correspondents.’ In this role Syrkus entered a space 
which was characterised by asymmetries, but equally offered enormous opportun- 
ities. The new journals and new forms of books presented a communication frame- 
work while the common cause of modernism offered a communication structure in 
which those who furthered the cause participated in its prestige. 

The role Behne or van Doesburg played on a European scale was played in Po- 
land by Edgar Norwerth and Alfred Lauterbach. Both used the columns of AiB to 
systematically report on the developments of modernist architecture in countries 
further west and at the same time reflect the progress of modernist architecture in 
Poland. The absence of a potent market — and the fact that most of those pro- 
fessionally interested in architecture in East Central Europe easily read German or 
French - seems to have impeded the publication of these books in Eastern Euro- 
pean languages. The example of East Central Europe in this sense confirms the hier- 
archies partially established by the new kind of architecture books — and the status 
the authors of these books had gained both as intellectuals and architects." 

Syrkus and the architects of the Praesezs group used their standing and contacts 
in the CIAM to enter the described communication space. The CIAM tried to use 
all media channels." Giedion strategically planned journal issues in order to spread 
the CIAM programme."* The CIAM congresses held before the war were accom- 
panied by book publications and other PR-activities and publicity formed a constant 
and structural category of the CIAM correspondence. From the moment Szymon 
Syrkus joined the CIAM, he exchanged ideas with Giedion on how to spread the 
appeal of the congresses in Poland.'* Already in 1929 Syrkus had stressed, with a 
view to the CIAM publication strategy, that the organization's ideas were gaining 
"ever more ground in Central Europe"? Syrkus publicity activities included con- 
crete projects such as exhibitions and material for books, published in Zurich and 
in Warsaw. * In 1935 the CIAM, through Giedion particularly, proposed its own 
International Journal, although due to the intensifying political situation it never 
materialised. 

The CIAM-Ost offers a good case in point of how these mechanisms worked. 
Immediately after its inception the new sub-organisation set up a secretariat under 
Farkas Molnár. The secretariat obliged the national member groups of CIAM-Ost 
to: 1) regularly report on their progress vis-a-vis the Paris CIAM congress of 1937, 
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2) inform on "progress in realising modernist architecture in the respective coun- 
tries" and 3) every national group was obliged to build an archive *which assembles 
publications, newspaper clippings and photos which were of relevance from the 
perspective of CIAM"? 

This said, it would be highly misleading to interpret such efforts as merely stra- 
tegic. From all we can see in the CIAM correspondence and in the CIAM meetings, 
for which the CIAM members had to make enormous investments in terms of fi- 
nances, time, work and intellectual commitment, the modernist cause was a deep- 
ly-held conviction which almost formed a defining personal characteristic. For the 
sake of clarity, albeit in somewhat exaggerated form, this bearing comes to the fore 
in a quote by the French avant-garde artist and typographer Francis Picaba, who 
stated that “my personality will always be more modern than my oeuvre" 

Both Le Corbusier and Gropius styled themselves as modern men, which in- 
cluded the way they led their private lives and, in Gropiuss case, not conforming to 
established marital convention. Gropiuss correspondence with Fred Forbät pro- 
vided numerous examples of the sense of belonging to a new formation. The sense of 
being modern overrode divisions of nation, generation, status and standing: Forbát 
was Hungarian, 14 years younger than Gropius, an employee in Gropius’s private 
workshop and never achieved the same renown as Gropius.'* None of these signifi- 
cant differences prevented them from using a personal tone in the correspondence 
which reveals mutual interest in family affairs and personal sensitivities. This intim- 
ate tone and mutual interest were nourished by a very clear sense of an ‘us and them’ 
idea of who belonged to the progressive camp and shared a new concept of how to 
lead one’s life and those who did not. 

In a telling observation Andrew Saint hinted at the significance of the zip-pull- 
over Hannes Meyer featured on a portrait of 1928, only three years after the zip was 
invented." One could with equal right refer to a portrait of Barbara Brukalska, 
showing the architect as a very stylish example of the modern woman and all the 
features this epitome encapsulated.'** As design professionals both architects had 
a clear sense of the communicative aspect of their work, of the message they sent. 
The same was true of the deliberately informal clothing style which distinguished 
CIAM congresses — and their visual representation — from the much more formal 
gatherings of the, say, IFHTP. Modernist architects made a point of freeing them- 
selves from the conventions of a bygone time and of giving up traditions which de- 
fined the specific fusion of professional calling and the personal way of life. The 
choice — or calling — to be modern, often had stronger implications and stemmed 
from stronger motivations in East Central European societies, which often still com- 
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prised traditional social structures and were just developing metropolitan scenes, 
than in the West. Even in the exceptional situation of Szymon Syrkus' internment 
in the Auschwitz concentration camp the Syrkus couple recalled the glass-plate of 
their table at home as a reminder of their shared ideals of modernism.” In East 
Central Europe the modernist redefinition of a viza activa merged with the sense 
of being on the cusp of a new era during the post-1918 period. Piotr Piotrowski 
characterised the “wish to be modern, the will to shape the new situation, to acquire 
an active gaze oriented towards the real life” as typical in its opposition to the “mel- 
ancholic reflexion" on death which dominated the decades before 1918.1 
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38. Living modernism. Painting Two Figures, F. Molnar 
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The observations made on the correspondence between Gropius and Forbát can be 
easily complemented by numerous examples from the CIAM. A tone of closeness 
in the correspondence and constant confirmations of friendship, of continuously 
asking about the well-being of family members, who often took part in the cor- 
respondence, prevailed.!* In the passages of his memoirs devoted to the CIAM 
Forbát accentuated his friendship with the Syrkus couple and recalled that "soon 
everyone [i.e. within the CIAM] fell in love with Helena”. While it was still men 
like Giedion, Gropius, Van Eesteren, Le Corbusier and Szymon Syrkus who stood 
in the limelight, they never questioned the role of women as active participants in 
their quest for a modern world. It was the closeness engendered by a shared cause, 
of fighting against resistance, of hoping for a better future to prove this cause right, 
which particularly facilitated proximity across linguistic, national and generational 
borders. This belonging was not so much expressed in simple invitations to join 
common meetings but rather in making a point of embracing a modern position 
towards all aspects of life, e.g. when Helena Syrkus told Gropius in a letter that she 
had always been proud of “not being uptight”.'“ This informal matter-of-fact gaze 
comes to the fore even in Forbát letters, written in extremely restricted person- 
al living circumstances from a train-waggon while overseeing the progress of the 
Soviet city Magnitorgorsk. For the believer in modernist solutions the awkward 
situation he found himself in formed a challenge to be overcome by rational plan- 
ning and superior designs. 

This culture of closeness under the umbrella of the shared cause also extended to 
and included travelling and international exchange.'* These were no longer mainly 
or exclusively purpose-driven — that is serving knowledge exchange and professional 
affairs — but became a defining feature of one’s persona as modernist architects. AA 
organised trips to the USSR and Poland - through Szymon Syrkus - in September 
1932 and to Czechoslovakia Hungary and Austria in 1935, which also served to 
emphasise the bonds between the brothers-in-arms of modernism in these countries 
and to then visually give evidence of the shared journey by reproducing the latest 
buildings of modernism in the journal.“ 

Within the CIAM framework gatherings and travelling attained a new level of 
importance. Of course, the financial aspect of travelling was a constant point of 
concern. However, the financial commitments that the Syrkus couple, for example, 
was willing to make seem to confirm the argument just made: attending CIAM 
gatherings and being in the company of kindred spirits justified mobilising the very 
last financial resources. Szymon Syrkus summarised his earlier commitments in a 
letter a few days before the outbreak of the war: “Whether she [Helena, M.K.] will 
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be able to come is not dependent on us. It is also not determined by finances — 
which was never the deciding factor for us, as you know, as we are easily-swayed and 
greatly prefer collaborating with the CIAM to material wealth. We were never really 
concerned that the cost of travel was beyond our means"! 
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39. Banquet for French architects in Warsaw 1932, in AA 


Obviously, certain personal characteristics were necessary to flourish in these 
environments, and these did not only involve architectural capability or adherence 
to modernist principles. Helena Syrkus’ international background - including her 
command of the German, French and Russian (in addition to her native Polish) 
languages — was one of her attributes which helped her to quickly acquire a key pos- 
ition in the organisation. In her reflection on the relevance of the CIAM in general 
and for her in particular Helena Syrkus constantly stressed the like-mindedness and 
close personal contact with her fellow-travellers from the CIAM, based on a broad 
set of shared personal interests far beyond shared professional interests even many 
decades after the last congresses." 
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40. CIAM IV, Patris Il, H. Syrkus with Le Corbusier and S. Giedion 


Communicating Problems and Solutions via Language and 
Exhibitions 


Of course, the common basis of a belief in modernist solutions and leading a mod. 
ern life' oneself did not prevent severe conflicts over just how to resolve issues. Le 
Corbusier’s 1929 conflict with Teige over the Mundaneum, discussed in chapter 
3, is a good illustration of the potential fault-lines. The conflict also illustrates well 
how much the specific collaboration of modernist architects in the CIAM and be- 
yond was driven by themes of change rather than a mere general collaboration or 
knowledge transfer. 

It has been remarked that Functionalism has to be understood not so much as a 
style but as a "specific historical way in which architecture found a place in know- 
ledge, politics and public discussion"? The “language of modernism’, which Adrian 
Forty analysed, conceived of the relationship between architecture and society in a 
new way — and was a language understood across the barriers of national idioms.^? 
In particular, two new generic terms structured the communication on modern- 
ist architecture and kept its loose ends together: Sachlichkeit and Constructivism 
transported the rise of technology and linked modernist architecture to numer- 
ous other fields in the arts and technology, as well as wider society as such. These 
terms suggested a revolution in living conditions. Sachlichkeit or Neue Sachlichkeit 
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retained the spirit of a disillusioned Weimar Republic after post-war expressionism 
and was coined during an exhibition of the same name in 1925. The term soon 
came to be used beyond Germany as well.^! When Le Corbusier, in his Defense of 
Architecture, directed at Teige, confessed that he was guilty of “/ése-Sachlichkeit” he 
indirectly confirmed the all-pervading establishment of its rule. 5 Sachlichkeit in Le 
Corbusier reading meant architecture according to strictly functionalist principles 
and with a clear social edge and a practical rationale — and thus not in line with the 
greater flexibility and stress on aesthetic principles which characterised the Roman- 
ic’ faction within the CIAM - and Le Corbusier. In their agreeing to disagree, Le 
Corbusier and Teige, however, proved that Sachlichkeit captured a crucial and cen- 
tral category of what modernist architecture should be. Their disagreement showed 
not only how communication despite diverse backgrounds could work while at the 
same time giving an idea of the dynamics of this discussion. For Teige, but also for 
Syrkus and many others, who all — at least initially - admired Le Corbusier, the 
promise of Sachlichkeit was immense. The sober approach of a form of architec- 
ture predominantly understood as a technology to improve society seemed to offer 
the greatest possibility of solving their countries’ housing problems while aesthetics 
seemed to be more of a luxury problem. Further, Teige’s, and to lesser extent Syrkus, 
leftist convictions could easily be combined with the essence of Sachlichkeit. 

The more relevant term for East Central European architects was, however, 
Constructivism. The term fulfilled a twofold function. Constructivism was the 
rallying cry under which an international avant-garde assembled.’ Heterogeneous 
as this movement was, Constructivism revealed an integrative power. Moreover, 
Constructivism was, to a greater extent than Sachlichkeit, a dynamic term with a 
promise for the future and made use of concrete examples in the Soviet Union. 
Constructivism and the OSA group were clearly linked with — and abroad associ- 
ated with — the Russian Revolution. Vladimir Tatlin’s famous tower encapsulated 
the dynamic of progress on the verge of the utopian. The Hungarian László Mo- 
holy-Nagy, when joining the Bauhaus in 1925, was deeply inspired by Constructiv- 
ism. Artist-architects, he claimed, were in a position to shape humankind by orga- 
nising vital processes of life. 5* As Tzvetan Todorov has rightly stated, "architecture 
was the logical apotheosis of Constructivist experiments: inspired by artistic prin- 
ciples, the architect would fashion the world building real houses, life-size cities 
and landscapes"? Here Constructivism is a telling example of how a new dynamic 
field opened up a communication space around what in this case was a largely uto- 
pian issue. This dynamic, as well as the concrete grounding of Constructivism in 
its interest in new materials, made it highly attractive to artists and particularly to 
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architects in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 5 Journals and Constructivist 
avant-garde movements emerged in all three countries, in many respects motivated 
by the promise of radical change to a deeply depressing situation right after the First 
World War. In all three countries the artists and architects built on the networks 
established during and in the aftermath of the 1922 Düsseldorf congress of the 
Union Internationaler Fortschrittlicher Künstler (International Union of Progressiv- 
ist Artists), later Konstruktivistische Internationale (Constructivist Internationale, 
KI), which established Constructivism as slogan. At that meeting utopian visions 
had been combined with an emphasis on the opportunities of practical progress 
already made, particularly stressing the need for and opportunities of international 
communication. El Lissitzy and van Doesburg used the KI to build networks and 
journals, of which BLOK was an important part. The article “What is Constructiv- 
ism" written jointly by members of the Polish group BLOK was inspirational for 
Theo van Doesburg." 

The dynamics which the concepts of Neue Sachlichkeit and Constructivism en- 
tailed are to be found in the communication structure which the CIAM, along with 
many other things, also was. This is best visible in the thematic congresses which 
were one of the hallmarks of the CIAM. Following its establishment in Swiss La 
Sarraz, the next gatherings in Frankfurt (CIAM II, 1929) and Brussels (CIAM III, 
1930) both tackled critical topics around the overall question of housing. 

With the establishment ofthe CIRPAC and its working groups as problem-solv- 
ing committees the CIAM tried to move on from framing problems to solving 
problems. While this aspiration was never fulfilled in the way the CIAM architects 
hoped for, the Frankfurt congress clearly shows the novelty of and opportunities af- 
forded by this approach. The congress in effect coined a term for a complex problem 
by using the catchphrase ‘minimum-dwelling’ and placed it on the political agenda, 
thereby functioning as a unifying agent of the respective discourse. It was large- 
ly through international comparison that the congress established that problems 
existed, were urgent and universal in kind. This reflects the attention to making 
rules expressed in the urbanists’ struggle to achieve unified maps. 

Being able to refer to concrete manifestations of the CIAM problem-solving 
potential in Ernst May’s Frankfurt, the congress at least attempted to function as 
a pace-setter. The constant comparisons, yet another hallmark of the CIAM, gave 
a sense of urgency to the themes of change which the CIAM had introduced or at 
least taken up and framed internationally.’ Moreover, Frankfurt was put on the 
international map as a front-runner in taking on the greater social question of hous- 
ing. It was no coincidence that May, who, along with Gropius and Le Corbusier, was 
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one of the international celebrities of social architecture, was soon thereafter hailed 
in the Soviet Union as a master of far-ranging urban planning.’ 

The mechanism behind this could partly be described, as David Kuchenbuch 
has pointed out for housing and urbanism in general, as “crisification’, a strategy to 
frame, and therefore also dramatize, social problems in order to push through or 
speed up social politics.'*' The Weimar Republic saw an immense upsurge in statis- 
tical and scientific work on the “Kleinwohnungsfrage” in the late 1920s, which was 
dictated by the crisis of political legitimacy and austerity there. The CIAM congress 
provide excellent examples of how this discursive framing of problems was taken to 
the next, concrete level — and throughout Europe. Right after the Frankfurt con- 
gress, AiB reported the results, referring to its earlier coverage of the congress.’ 

The focus on exemplary buildings of modernism often avoided the fact that 
these buildings cannot be separated from the wider urban infrastructure, the “urban 
machinery"? Measures undertaken in order to improve this “machinery”, also via 
the CIAM, became part of a Europe-wide communication and exchange of experts. 
Cities also had to position themselves in a pattern of urban progress, particularly the 
capital cities. The activities of the Polish housing reform movement give ample evi- 
dence of this twofold process of drawing inspiration and concrete knowledge from 
international examples as much as using these new frameworks to position oneself. 
The 1932 campaign, Tani Dom Własny (An Affordable Home of Your Own) dis- 
seminated via an exhibition of the same name, as well as a special issue of DOM 


serve as good cases in point.'* 
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41. DOM, Campaign An Affordable Home of Your Own, 1932 
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The clout of the IFH TP and the organisations specific knowledge was used in a 
similar way by urbanists in Czechoslovakia to establish an Institute for Urbanism. 
With the help of the IVW a Czechoslovak Association for Housing Reform was 
established during an IVW conference in Prague in 1935 and the theme thus placed 
on the public agenda.'“ In order to understand why this went so smoothly we have 
to take into account how comparisons worked within the new field of urbanism. 
From its very beginnings and in an increasing manner, the development toward ur- 
banism was international in character, creating its own international organisations 
and various networks of exchange. 

An important pre-condition for the CIAM’s success in bringing architects from 
very diverse backgrounds together around problems were new techniques in com- 
municating architecture. The writer-architects Behne and van Eesteren had already 
made remarkable attempts to condense the essence of new architecture and ur- 
banism by the mid-1920s. Van Eesteren made use of slides and apparently planned 
a film. There were also plans to publish van Eesteren' ideas under the title Fine 
Stunde Städtebau in a series alongside Behnes Eine Stunde Architektur." Van Ees- 
terens approach was game-changing in that he perceived the city in a holistic way 
and combined this with his notion of urbanism as a science with clear-cut methods. 
Based on his earlier experiences in Paris he used diagrams and maps as visualisations 
to communicate his complex results much more consistently and in a manner that 
was easier to comprehend than others had done before. Van Eesteren succeeded 
in, on the one hand, taking a much richer set of information into account while, on 
the other hand, keeping this information abstract and thus communicable. 

Within the CIAM van Eesteren strove to unify categories and modes of rep- 
resentation of architecture and urbanism in order to facilitate a systematic com- 
parison of cities and to give more clout to the demands of CIAM. This aim brought 
van Eesteren and the CIAM into the orbit of the Austrian political economist and 
sociologist Otto Neurath. The progressive climate of the 1920s resulted in Neurath 
becoming director of the Gesellschafts- und Wirtschafismuseum (Museum of Society 
and Economy). The wide scope of this institution provided Neurath with the means 
to develop the ISOTYPE project, a visual dictionary with some two thousand sym- 
bols.' 

While this was not, in itself, a new approach, the embracement of modern stor- 
age and communication media certainly was. Neurath believed that the new media 
would enable him to forge a new standardised language and thus disseminate know- 
ledge in ways previously unheard of. Under modern conditions, Neurath saw new 
urgency for such an undertaking, but also new hope of achieving this through new 
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technology and new visual media. Neurath directly linked the development of his 
pictorial language to technological progress. What technology had achieved for in- 
dustry and hygiene for health pedagogy, visualisation was now to achieve for social 
progress.'”° 

Through strict standardisation, information could not only be communicated 
but also easily compared, which was particularly important to Neurath. More im- 
portant was his activist stance. Adopting general trends like urban reform with its 
intention of teaching tenants how to live, Neurath stressed the social edge of his 
new communication method. 

Tellingly, as Charles van de Heuvel has argued, modernist architecture and new 
visual architectures of knowledge overlapped in manifold ways. Paul Otlet, the 
mastermind behind the Mundaneum and universal ways of organising knowledge, 
who had worked with Neurath, used modernist architecture to visualise his systems 
of knowledge organisation. Moreover, Otlet used similar categories for describing 
the knowledge revolution he saw at play and wanted to promote as Le Corbusier 
had done in his Vers une architecture. Both men used terms like plan, standardisation 
or classification not only in their ordering function, but as instruments “to create a 
better society”. 7! Urbanism offered a framework for comparisons but also another 
dynamic term pointing to a better future. When Norwerth discussed the transform- 
ative potential of Le Corbusier 1925 book Urbanism in AiB, it was the dynamic of 
the concept which he stressed.'” 

Exhibitions may also be seen as a medium which transformed the way architects 
communicated. Of course, exhibitions were not a new phenomenon in the 20th 
century, but they changed in character at this point for a number of reasons. Build- 
ing on the framework established by the World’s Fairs since the mid-19th century, 
the new nation states used exhibitions to put themselves on the map as modern 
entities.” This was true both for exhibitions in these countries themselves and for 
exhibitions abroad, most efficiently the said World Fairs. At the same time the most 
prominent international exhibitions gave reason to debate the relationship between 
official state representation and the role modernist architects could play here along 
the lines described in chapter 1. This was true for the 1937 World's Fair in Paris — 
where Lachert and Szanacja and Brukalski built the Polish pavilion — and for the 
1939 New York World's Fair."* 
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42. Polish pavilion at the Paris World Fair, 1937 


Ever since proto-urbanist Werner Hegemann had organised the first exhibition 
on urbanism in 1910, these events served to both define the phenomenon and to 
provide a framework for the politics of comparison." While urbanism remained 
a matter for specialists, architecture exhibitions by their very nature attracted a far 
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broader public.'”° Though modernist architects’ claim to represent their countries 
was certainly not uncontested, modernist architecture was well-suited to the genre. 
This was true for temporary buildings, which were still able to capture the revolu- 
tionary aesthetics of glass and concrete, such as Ludwig Mies van der Rohe’s famous 
Barcelona Pavilion of 1929 as well as exhibitions capturing the visual impact of new 
architecture in photographic form. The most striking and well-known example was 
the Weissenhof estate built for a Werkbund exhibition in Stuttgart of 1927.7 

Exhibitions were not only urban events because they were organised within the 
spatial domain of a city, but also because their main theme of technical modernisa- 
tion was attuned to urban space in many ways. Exhibitions greatly contributed to 
a more scientific discourse on cities and to linking urbanism and architecture to a 
wider social cause — or even the nation as such. One particularly revealing and ef- 
fective example is the Stockholm exhibition of 1930, of which iconic photographs 
were widely published.’ This exhibition attempted, more or less in direct reaction 
to the Paris World Exhibition of 1925, to merge what was perceived as European, or 
even global, modernism with the essence of “Swedishness”.!” 

Czechoslovakia staged a national exhibition in 1928. In line with the new na- 
tion’s desire to look towards the future, Brno was deliberately chosen over Prague. 
The organisers selected the country’s dynamic second city because it “had no trad- 
ition and no past” and they felt that this would allow Brno to match the new state 
in terms of having no sizeable tradition. The workshop and the laboratory were to 
feature here as the new model of the state.'*° 
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43. PeWuKa of 1929 in Poznan and Main pavilion of Brno Exhibition Grounds built for the Exhibition 
of Contemporary Culture in Czechoslovakia on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of the new state 
(current view) 
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The PeWuKa of 1929 in Poznan, was attended by more than four million visitors. 
The exhibition was a revealing example of merging national aspirations with those 
of technical experts, in particular modernist architects. As the global economic 
crisis began shortly thereafter, the exhibition marked a shift of emphasis from the 
question of the nation’s independence to the social implications of modern art — 
and architecture.'*! AiB devoted a double-issue solely to the exhibition. With num- 
erous emblematic illustrations in the style of Otto Neurath AiB highlighted the 
overarching societal relevance of the exhibition. '* 

The exhibition was presented as a “confirmation of an exam passed with dis- 
tinction, an exam in which the ability to lead a life of one’s own in the family of 
nations was tested”.'*? In excess of 100 pavilions were erected on exhibition grounds 
covering more than 60 hectares to present the most important economic, political 
and cultural achievements of the new state of Poland, featuring some spectacular 
examples of modernist architecture, mostly by Praesens architects.'** Among the lat- 
ter was a striking design for a pavilion featuring the place of women in the modern 
economy by Anatolia Hryniewicka-Piotrowska.'* The fact that the Praesens group 
had been invited attests to the official embracement of modernism. This was a defin- 
ing moment for Praesens and the last time that group acted as one entity. The group 
split into two after the exhibition: those who followed the avant-garde tradition 
and those who sought concrete solutions in social architecture. 
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44. Anatolia Hryniewicka-Piotrowska, the Women's Labour pavilion, PeWuKa 


Brokers of Modernity 


45. PeWuka, ‘Picture Language’ and social questions 
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The exhibitions mentioned earlier served as a constitutive element of the BLOK 
groups formative phase. But on BLOKS initiative an exhibition of international 
architecture was also held in Nancy, France, in March 1926. The first issue of the 
journal Praesens broadly covered the Exhibition of Modern Architecture in Warsaw 
of 1926 with projects from Czechoslovakia, France, Netherland, Germany and Rus- 
sia.'*6 The same was true for the last issue of the journal BLOK, which functioned 
as a catalogue of the 1926 Warsaw exhibition. It was through the high-profile of 
their group that Syrkus and other members of Praesens were able to take part in the 
1927 Machine-Age exhibition in New York.'** 

Exhibitions only had a broad impact if they were embedded in a wider media 
strategy and had a clear-cut message which reached beyond artistic issues in the 
narrower sense. The 1923 International Bauhaus Exhibition was widely publicised 
by Gropius and proved decisive for attracting students from other parts of Europe 
to the new institution. The Bauhaus experience, and the lectures of Bauhaus associ- 
ates, on the other hand, informed many of the exhibitions in East Central Europe, 
which tried to merge modernist architecture and social problems on the spot. This 
was true for the three exhibitions Collective Housing (1931), For a New Architecture 
(1932) and Build for Our Children (1932) in Hungary, which built on lectures and 
publications by members of the Hungarian CIAM group and all shared a sharp 


reformist edge. !® 
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46. Pavilions at PeWuKa 


More and more exhibitions were being organised around issues of social transform- 
ation in the second half of the 1920s. An excellent example is provided by the 1925 
exhibition Mieszkanie i Miasto (Housing and Town) in Poland.'” In the manner of 
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the ‘crisification’ described above,” and in a typical interplay of an exhibition and a 
journal devoted to the goal of modernist architecture, Zymunt Woycicki referred to 
a “catastrophic housing crisis’, calling on the state to act. According to him the hous- 
ing question was a political problem of the first order. Wóycicki used evocative aerial 
photography to make his point about a hopelessly dysfunctional urban present and 
contrasted this with far-ranging plans for the most ambitious Polish urban projects 
of the mid-1920s. The author argued that it was up to the state to develop the ter- 
ritory in the critical regions, in particular the capital Warsaw and the new ‘Capital 
of the Sea’ Gdynia. Indeed, the exhibition itself drew on substantial state funding 
and was heavily influenced by state agencies, in particular the Ministry for Public 
Works. The exhibition thus provides a good example of the alliance between the 
modernising state and ambitious modernist architects who, as Wóycicki stressed, 
recommended rationally built modern houses as the solution to the crisis.” Other 
exhibitions followed this model to awaken the public and tried to pressure the state 
into taking action. In 1930 Praesens organised an exhibition entitled Mieszkanie 
Najmniejsze (The Small Inexpensive Dwelling). The exhibition demonstrated the 
technical and social opportunities for modernists, as explained in Szymon Syrkus’ 
accompanying article in the first issue of Praesens featuring in particular the Brukal- 
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ski couples newly erected cooperative housing buildings. 
25,000 visitors who attended the exhibition it was an enormous success. 

Exhibitions and the rise of a new kind of architecture journal were closely inter- 
twined. Exhibition architecture, built for its visual effect, worked particularly well 
in the new high-quality photographic illustrations. Even smaller exhibitions at- 
tracted the attention of specialised journals abroad.’ It is revealing that the two 
first AA exhibitions in France featured Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
particularly emphasized the plight of the new states and their needs — especially 
Warsaw — to develop new capitals." These dynamics of architecture on display, 
often still at planning level, media-attention and the combination with the most 
urgent needs of the state — housing, urbanism, social improvement — all placed in an 
international framework, made exhibitions a prime example of how the empower- 
ment of architects was enabled, and how these new opportunities were grasped by 
modernist architects. 


Conclusion 


This chapter showed that the relevance of organising architects in new ways, as de- 
scribed in chapter 3, can only fully be understood when new ways of communi- 
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cating architecture is brought into the picture. The CIAM, as the behaviour of its 
Fast Central European groups show, displayed significant publicist activities and 
the organisation’s publications committee coordinated the spreading of the appeal 
of modernist architecture and its promised social impact. The organisation was able 
to do so because in the ten years between the end of the First World War and its 
foundation a new communication space emerged, with new, theme-driven journals 
employing the visual significance of the new architectural approach to the full — en- 
abling the ‘miracle of synchronicity. 

Modernist architects in East Central Europe — of which Szymon Syrkus is a 
prime example — proactively seized the opportunities offered by communication 
and media to enhance their own position. In a similar way as the national and 
international organisation discussed in the previous chapter these architects could 
promote both their claim of superior knowledge and insight by referring to inter- 
national best practices. The same was true of their claim to be able to achieve con- 
crete improvement — with reference to examples fully completed on the ground. 

Modernist architects like Syrkus gave the journals and the exhibitions a new 
look by using typography, a new graphic language, by embracing new media as part 
of their mission, and by systematically employing international exchange as an argu- 
ment in support of their cause. What emerged was much more than just a new space 
to express one’s ideas internationally. These new forms of communication in fact 
triggered various dynamics: dynamics of comparison in new standardised, partially 
graphic, formats, dynamics derived from visualised visions of improved cities, dy- 
namics derived from describing (and, again, visualising) urban problems, dynamics 
of referring to allegedly powerful technologies apparent in the ‘techno-buildings’ 
of glass and concrete which featured in the new journals — and the list does not 
stop here. All these dynamics translated, or at least could be translated, into new 
opportunities of influence for modernist architects — and for the reasons explained 
in chapters 1 and 2 these opportunities were particularly expressed in East Central 
Europe and here especially in the new capital cities. 

These dynamics will be demonstrated in the next chapter by analysing a concrete 
example — the Warszawa Funkcjonalna planning. Further, the general dynamics de- 
scribed in this chapter will be linked to material problems on the ground: the urban 
development of the Polish capital Warsaw. 


Gallery with Plates 


9. Staircase Café Era, Brno 
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10. Melnikov house, Moscow, front facade 


11. Franz Wilhelm Seiwert, Der Architekt 


13. Architects' Ball at the Faculty of Architetcure, WUT, 1938 
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26. Group picture CIAM-Ost meeting at Budapest. Seated: S. Giedion, H. and S. Syrkus 
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27. WSM exhibition on the minimum dwelling 
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32. Cover of the BLOK journal 41. DOM, Campaign An Affordable Home 
of Your Own, 1932 


61. Cover of last issue of AiB, June 1939 
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38. Living modernism. Painting Two Figures, F. Molnar 
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43. Main pavilion of Brno Exhibition Grounds built for the Exhibition of Contemporary Culture in 
Czechoslovakia on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of the new state (current view) 
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48. Le Corbusier in Zlín, 1935 
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49. C. van Eesteren, Sketch of Warsaw, showing public property for housing purposes ('Staats- 
gelande für Wohnzwecke") lying north of the city limits 
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55. Map showing pollution in Warsaw for CIAM IV congress 
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64. Plans of housing estates for Koło, Warsaw, H. Syrkus, 1947, initiated during wartime 
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65. Letter S. Syrkus from Auschwitz of 25 July 1944 
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69. Koto estate built between 1947 and 1950, designed by H. Syrkus during the war 


71. B. Bierut on 22 June 1948, being shown designs for the Trasa W-Z main traffic artery by architect 
Józef Sigalin. Also present is Roman Piotrowski, amongst others 
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5. 
Materialising the International Agenda: 
Warszawa Funkcjonalna 


The editorial to AiB' first edition of 1925 highlighted three seminal changes for 
architects: technology, which allowed for a new kind of architecture, the emergence 
of a new public for architectural and urban problems which transcended nation- 
al boundaries, and, finally, architectural challenges on a completely new scale. The 
editorial stated that an architect could therefore no longer afford to be a “poet and 
dreamer" but had to become an intellectual and constructor. It was certainly no 
accident that, in contrast to the existing Cracow-based Polish architectural journal, 
the new journal was to be based in the new capital Warsaw. Warsaw gave structure, 
focus and relevance to the role of talking about architecture in Poland. The uneasy 
but meaningful alliance between modernist architects and the state manifested it- 
self in the capital. Last but not least, more than any other place, the capital served as 
a link between the national frame and the international frame in which architecture 
was debated and conceived.! This link, almost by definition, involved politics. 
When emphasizing the relevance of new means and forms of communication 
which enabled the self-empowerment of architects, one should not lose sight of the 
material dimension of the new communicative space described in the previous chap- 
ter. It was the dynamic change that the capital cities of East Central Europe under- 
went after the First World War which was reflected, both visually and in text for- 
mat, in the pages of the many journals established at that time. This chapter will use 
the case of Warsaw, and more specifically the planning effort known as Warszawa 
Funkcjonalna, Functional Warsaw, as an example to spell out the dynamics of urban 
change in the Polish capital and the ensuing new opportunities available to modern- 
ist architects. The chapter will trace the architects acting both in the national and 
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international sphere and consider the political pressures and expectations they were 
confronted with. In so doing this chapter will also merge the themes of the four 
previous chapters: first, the structural conditions of East Central Europe and what 
these implied for architects, second, new forms of architectural training bringing 
about architects as a new kind of urban expert, third, the impact of new forms of 
organising architects, in particular the CIAM, and fourth, the new communicative 
space for modernist architects described in chapter 4. 


The CIAM IV Moment - Politics Coming in 


The 1933 CIAM congress, known as CIAM IV, attained almost legendary status 
after the Second World War. In somewhat of a misreading of the more complex 
course of the congress, CIAM IV was seen as the hub of a new form of radical urban 
planning that extended beyond the human scale under the header of The Functional 
City. Moreover, the congress location — it was held in Athens on board the Patris II, 
a remodelled liner — and its casual ambience proved eye-opening in the 1930s, and 
was very vividly portrayed in László Moholy-Nagy's film The Architects’ Congress.’ 

Yet CIAM IV also came to attain iconic status because it marked a watershed 
for the organisation. CIAM IV was in every way the most political CIAM congress 
and this was felt on at least three levels. In early 1933 the Nazis had seized power 
in Germany and thus nearly brought the modernist movement to an end in one of 
the places where it was most spectacularly visible. The Bauhaus had bowed to Nazi 
pressure and dissolved itself on 20 July, only a few days before CIAM members 
boarded the Patris II on 29 July 1933. No German CIAM members were present. 
Even a man of Gropiuss standing was careful not to endanger his position at home. 
The Hungarian CIAM group was also unable to attend as the Hungarian regime 
had refused to issue them with passports in punishment for their participation in a 
critical exhibition on urban problems.’ 

Even more directly linked with the CIAM" fate was the changing political situ- 
ation in the Soviet Union. In the wider context of Joseph Stalin's consolidation of 
power, the now uncontested leader had broken the bond between socialism and the 
architectural avant-garde, which to so many modernist architects seemed no less 
than a given. This had direct consequences for the CIAM. When neither Le Corbu- 
sier nor any other modernist entry won the 1932 competition to design the Palace 
of the Soviets in Moscow but a rather conventional neoclassical entry was selected, 
Le Corbusier spoke of treason of the modern age.* Le Corbusier and other CIAM 
leaders strongly criticised the decision and threatened to abandon their intention to 
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hold a CIAM congress in Moscow, which they actually did. They sent Stalin two 
telegrams boldly explaining their concerns. In an attempt to moderate the text of 
the telegram Sigfried Giedion was at least able to remove Le Corbusier’s comment 
that after the competition the USSR was doomed “to a miserable mediocre, retro- 
grade and decadent end”. Nevertheless, as a consequence of this written interven- 
tion, the position of Western experts in the Soviet Union worsened further. 

While Stalin aspired to find “politically fixed models” for the urban transform- 
ation of the whole countryside, the CIAM sought to explore new fields of work, in 
part to demonstrate the universal validity of its urbanist approach.“ The failure of 
the respective, well-developed plans for a cooperation based on shared goals, how- 
ever, is also illustrated by the fact that architects from the Soviet Union only played 
a limited part in the interwar international expert communication - and the CIAM 
specifically. The Soviet Union had already declined to send architects to the pre- 
liminary congress of 1931 and simply stated that Nikolai A. Miljutin’s concept of a 
socialist city had to serve as a model for the CIAM.” 

Le Corbusier's overreaction (and that of others) can only be understood against 
the background of the hopes that had been placed in the Soviet Union as a “lab- 
oratory of history’, as the Czech left-wing intellectuals referred to it.* The Moscow 
incident also made it clear that the CIAM experts lacked the influence they believed 
they had. In addition, the many CIAM affiliated architects who had entered the 
Soviet Union in order to contribute to building new cities had experienced dramat- 
ic disruptions to their careers and their personal lives — or found themselves in a 
highly fragile position if they remained in the Soviet Union. Ernst May, Fred Forbät 
and Hans Schmidt all avoided the 1933 congress. “It’s important to stay in touch 
in times like these” May ended a letter to Forbat in August 1933, summarizing the 
months which had made the prerogatives on which their architectural work and 
vision relied obsolete.? 

CIAM IV was also the most political congress to date as its main theme, The 
Functional City, had far-reaching political implications — or so, at least, many 
CIAM members believed. Another notable absence was Karel Teige, a key figure 
in the preceding discussions but who regarded Le Corbusier’s approach as hope- 
lessly bourgeois." Tensions within the CIAM group, founded only five years earlier 
in 1928, now became patently obvious." The argument — which extended beyond 
Teige and Le Corbusier — was about defining the place of architects as experts in 
society and vis-a-vis politics, including authoritarian politics. Giedion described the 
main contentious point as the following: “Question of principle = Technicians or 
politicians?” For Giedion this implied two options. Either congress members would 
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consider themselves — as they had so far — as technicians and thus resolve problems 
on a technical basis, or they would see themselves as politicians with a clear stance 
against capitalism following the model that Karel Teige and the Czechoslovakian 
group had opted for.? For Giedion the first option included the chance to exert 
influence but also the risk of being side-lined immediately after an — expected — 
change in the political system. Opting to act as politicians would be the only way to 
exert influence in a "socialist situation". In the background loomed the big question 
of, as Giedion put it, whether the future expectation would be that “every specialist 
[would] take a political side" Giedion believed so. On the other hand, given the pol- 
itical chaos of the present time, he believed that the voice of the CIAM as technical 
experts outside politics was enormously important “to create order"? It was this 
link which estranged Otto Neurath, who took part in the congress as a “specialist”, 
from Le Corbusier who was “wedded to safeguarding the autonomy of the ‘master 
planner” while Neurath insisted on keeping in touch with the common man. 

Le Corbusier and Giedion’s disagreement over phrases and formulations was 
also so laboured because a resolution was to be sent out to the press and govern- 
ments alike which it was thought would have a considerable impact. Le Corbusier 
insisted on an “active resolution’, which was also to tackle the question of economic 
change. Commenting on a report by Le Corbusier for the CIAM congress in 1937 
Walter Gropius noted in a memo for Giedion: “To me he seems almost dangerous 
in his arrogant partial superficiality [...] I am increasingly understanding why ex- 
perts who work out special questions based on years of experience turn on their 
heels when viewing this pattern.” 

Gropiuss lamenting reflects a conflict which manifested itself during and after 
the CIAM IV congress, a conflict over urban change based on piecemeal analytical 
preparation versus urban change which emanated from sweeping plans where lo- 
cal conditions were considered as merely a secondary issue. As a second point of 
contention, partially connected to the previous point, CIAM IV exposed the ques- 
tion of how to politically support the extensive urban change architects wanted to 
achieve. This discussion touched both the architects’ self-perception as apolitical 
— or, as others argued, political — experts and the very self-image of the CIAM as an 
organisation basing itself solely on scientific considerations. 

Tellingly, although a special committee was formed to come up with a resolution 
based on the results of intense discussions, a unanimous statement on the discus- 
sions on the Patris II and in Athens never came about. Le Corbusier only published 
what he, somewhat mistakenly, suggesting a uniformity that never existed, called 
Charta of Athens in 1943." In August 1933 Le Corbusier reached out to those who 
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were in responsible positions and, he said, waiting for a statement from the CIAM 
and for a call to practical action: “It is high time, Giedion, the world is on fire. There 
is a need for reinforcement. We are the technicians of modern architecture. In the 
name of due procedure and of the holy cause I demand that the resolution will be 
published" 

The concept of the Functional City, partially Le Corbusier's brainchild, was also 
a means of empowering the CIAM. After all, this extensive urbanist vision claimed 
to regulate areas of social life which had thus far been beyond the scope of architects 
or were not considered as part ofa uniform vision. This, logically, meant at the same 
time that political support became a key factor in defining the success of the Func- 
tional City. Without support at the highest level the transformation of whole cities 
had to remain a vision rather than a reality. Moreover, urbanist planning, which 
in itself was a technical discipline claiming scientific neutrality, became increasing- 
ly aligned to the evolving political systems. Prime examples are the two models, 
perceived to be opposing ends of the discussion: the ‘capitalist’ General Extension 
Plan for Amsterdam of 1935 and the Socialist Reconstruction Plan for Moscow of 
1935. As has been argued, both plans need to be seen in their political context as 
manifestations of a deep paradigm shift which took place in a “unique international 
constellation"? 

The Soviet promise to once and for all vanquish the city of the 19th century 
through all-encompassing planning, the provision of seemingly endless resources of 
material and labour, and by doing away with the impediments of change, in particu- 
lar property rights, which haunted the modernists, was almost too good not to be 
accepted. "One of the most important tasks ever to be assigned to a town planner 
has been entrusted to me”, Ernst May explained to the Frankfurter Zeitung before 
departing for the Soviet Union." As many of the architects who joined May dir- 
ectly, or as part of the broader programme to bring foreign architects to the Soviet 
Union, had learned the hard way the political price they had to pay was immense. 
While most of these architects could identify with the political goals of the regime, 
they had a much harder time accepting that the expert authority they claimed was 
interpreted radically differently in their guest country. Even an architect as experi- 
enced, flexible, and willing to accept setbacks as Forbát was completely disillusioned 
by 1933. By the mid-1930s most western architects had left the Soviet Union, or 
lost the standing which initially brought them there and had been reduced “to the 
level of collaborators”. Mart Stam, Hannes Meyer and Hans Schmidt left the Soviet 
Union as *broken men"?! Moreover, there were few options left to go to in Europe, 
with Germanys political transformation and countries like Hungary becoming in- 
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creasingly authoritarian. Deeply troubled by recent developments Gropius wrote to 
Forbät in October 1933, “everyone returns to blood and soil? 

We should be careful, however, not to schematically contrast the growing pol- 
itical pressure on architects and their professional leeway. In many instances, the 
changing political climate offered new opportunities for architects. This was the 
case, as will be discussed in this chapter, for the CIAM project Warszawa Funkcjon- 
alna. Before focussing on this case, this chapter will briefly outline other attempts 
to seize the opportunities for a new, functional urbanism despite the darkening pol- 
itical sky in Europe, then turn to the rise of the idea of the Functional City, and will 
move to urbanism in the ‘late’ metropolis Warsaw. 


Realising the Novel: The Functionalist Laboratory of Zlín 


The turning of the political tide in the early 1930s gave rise to a large-scale emigra- 
tion of architects. Apart from those in Germany, few architects were forced to leave 
their country at that time. But the places where modernist visions could be realized 
became scarce. One of the most imaginative counterpoints to this development was 
Erich Mendelsohn's Académie Européenne Méditerranée (European Mediterranean 
Academy, AEM). The AEM began to take concrete shape in 1933 with the pur- 
chase of a building site on the Cóte d'Azur near St Tropez. Mendelsohn, one of the 
stars of the modernist movement, had conceived this academy together with archi- 
tects Hendricus Theodorus Wijdeveld and Amédée Ozenfant partly in reaction to 
the closure of borders and the Nazi regime' assault on culture and science — and 
thus everything the 1920s avant-gardists had stood for. The academy was heavily 
inspired by the Bauhaus and was intended to train a new generation in a European 
spirit within a broad selection of the arts. Mendelsohn had mustered an impressive 
array of like-minded intellectuals, artists and scientists. The academy Comité 
d'Honneur comprised Albert Einstein, Henry van de Velde, Igor Stravinsky, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and Paul Valery. 

Forbát was entrusted with designing the buildings for the academy.” He had 
finally decided not to return to the Soviet Union in May 1933, having left it a few 
months earlier. Forbát took this decision in reaction to the change in political con- 
ditions under which architects had to work in the Soviet Union. In a premonitory 
statement, Forbát attested to a new, and increasingly threatening situation for him 
and his fellow-travellers: “I also believe that because of the mass-emigration from 
Germany the position of German specialists, who are not party communists, will 
become untenable. To be spied on and denounced by ones own communist col- 
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leagues will reach a level, which cannot be sustained”. Forbat believed that any lee- 
way experts might have to express themselves in technical matters would become 
even more reduced than it already was.” 

By May 1933 Forbat had not only lost his position in the Soviet Union but also 
his German citizenship. As he had no clear prospects in his native Hungary the 
political change of climate in Europe left him clutching the straw of Mendelsohn’s 
insecure undertaking. Dozens of modernist architects who had formerly been em- 
ployed in the Soviet Union or were unable to stay in Germany turned, like Forbat, 
into ‘free radicals’ trying to gain a foothold in a place where they could practise their 
profession. From Turkey to Kenya and Mexico the likes of Martin Wagner, Ernst 
May and Hannes Meyer, to name only the best known, tried to escape the turning 
tide in Europe.” Dutch architect Henk Niegeman, who had also been in the Soviet 
Union until 1933, joined Forbat in Mendelsohn’s visionary enterprise. 

Mendelsohn’s academy confirms the high expectations associated with modern- 
ist architecture. The academy also served as a remarkable attempt to re-assert mod- 
ernist architecture as the leading discipline — albeit belatedly given the new political 
conditions.” In what could be taken as an almost symbolic event a fire destroyed the 
lot on which the academy was to be erected in June 1934, while the adverse political 
climate had made the ambitious endeavour increasingly difficult anyway. 

With Germany and the Soviet Union no longer part of the modernist map re- 
gions which, in terms of attention, had been peripheral entered the limelight. In 
contrast to its neighbouring countries Czechoslovakia remained economically 
and politically stable and kept its democratic system in place. This also allowed an 
undertaking to thrive which constituted arguably the most impressive concrete ma- 
terialisation of the modernist idea of architecture with all its social and cultural 
reverberations in Europe. Unlike Mendelsohn’s academy project, which due to the 
deteriorating political situation and a lack of political support remained embryon- 
ic, the industrial town of Zlin in south-eastern Moravia was able to develop its full 
building potential using the dynamics of the Czechoslovak state, economy and so- 
ciety. By combining the ideas of modernist architecture with the ideas of economic 
rationalisation and standardisation (as discussed in chapter 2) the factory town of 
the Bata shoe-company reflected the scope of the modernist project like a concave 
mirror — as well as its problematic aspects. 

The case of Zlin has benefited from ample attention in the last years." Exhibition 
projects and new research have established Zlin as a unique example of architectural 
modernism on an urban scale in terms of its dimensions and radical character. Zlin 
was not a town planned from scratch. It was the extreme growth of the local Bata 
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factory and the latter’s global economic success that caused the city's appearance to 
completely change. The Bata dynasty initiated functionalist city planning and had 
the new quarters and buildings erected using an innovative method of standardised 
construction.^* 

Many thousands of new inhabitants not only moved into modern flats, but they 
also became part of a modern routine dictated by the factory along with a holistic 
programme of leisure and educational activity. The Bata family’s ambition extened 
far beyond simply production efficiency. In merging modernism and the aspirations 
of the new state of Czechoslovakia, the company employed the town to create "the 
new Czechoslovak man" and “the new industrial man"? Bata saw their endeavour, 
including far-reaching regional planning, as an important step in putting Czecho- 
slovakia on the international map and presenting their country as a societal hub and 
economy of the future. In so doing their new town was to become an epitome of a 
modern, efficient society. To an astonishing degree it already attained this status by 
the mid-1930s — not least due to the numerous Bata replica towns spread all over 


the globe.?? 
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47. Functionalist buildings on large scale in Zlin 


In order to reach out beyond the Moravian countryside, Bata used all kinds of com- 
munication technologies, and the city’s modernist architecture and the first sky- 
scraper in Czechoslovakia, in particular, featured prominently in visual communi- 
cation. Functionalist architecture served as marketing tool, as part of a corporate 
brand, but also as part of an encompassing marketing strategy using the most mod- 
ern tools, including its own film studios. These separate strands were merged in a 
stunning glass-concrete memorial for Tomás Bata.*! The company’s 1929 flagship 
store in Prague made it into the MoMa International Style exhibition of 1932.” 
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Zlin is thus also a prime example of the communicative framework which con- 
stituted modernism, shaped by modernist architects and shaping the careers and 
personae of modernist architects. Le Corbusier visited the place for several weeks as 
part ofa jury in 1935 and was deeply impressed by what he regarded as a new stage 
in social relations achieved by urbanism, architecture and the large-scale economic 
organisation he had admired for years.? Though Le Corbusier’s relationship with 
the company never lived up to his expectations, despite the numerous plans he pre- 
pared, his stay in Zlín forms a telling example of the economies of attention he was 
part of and which also reflected back on Zlín. The Belgian CIAM groups report 
following their visit to Zlín indulged in superlatives praising the allegedly perfect 
composition of light, air and speed in this new kind of town.™ 
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48. Le Corbusier in Zlín, 1935 
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Pierre Vago, who organised the third RIA congress in Zlín in 1935, was at least 
as enthusiastic about this exceptionally successful new definition of urban society. 
Zlin, to him and his fellow RIA members, was a “révélation”, an “ultramoderne” 
town and a *hymne à la standardisation" Other noteworthy RIA members, in 
particular Auguste Perret, agreed. Vago however, used his statements on Zlín to 
critically engage with Le Corbusier, whose judgement of Zlín he, in line with the 
ideological character of the CIAM, felt was too quick and overlooked the potential 
negative aspects of this city, and whom he ridiculed for having invoked the spirit of 
Louis XIV to encourage even further developments.” 

Significantly, Zlín was also the site of the second 1937 CIAM-Ost meeting 
(together with Brno). The CIAM-Ost members experienced Zlin as a place of the 
future and materialisation of a new epoch. In a letter to Gropius, Farkas Molnár 
reported how deeply impressed he was by the countless “naked people exercising 
sport” as much as the functionalist flats.?ó 


The Idea of the Functional City 


Zlin forms a highly relevant example of a manifestation of the Functional City and 
as a focal point of the high hopes that accompanied it. There were also limits to the 
latter, as indicated by Vagos recollections. Zlín was clearly a success story due to the 
economic dynamics of Bata. It was developed as a function of economic interest and 
did not start from a planning perspective as such. Monika Platzer has rightly stressed 
that modernist architecture in Zlin was a means to serve the company’s ends.” The 
Bata company had little interest in "branding" its headquarters as a Functional City. 
The Bata family rather sought to brand their vision of modernist urbanism as part 
of the genius of their company. Moreover, even in its heyday, Zlín remained a small 
place of around 30,000 inhabitants in the Czech countryside. Finally, despite Le 
Corbusier visit and the CIAM-Ost meeting in 1937, Zlin was only very loosely 
connected to the CIAM discussion — partially due to the longstanding dysfunc- 
tional character of the Czechoslovak CIAM group. 

This said, the example of Zlín underscores the attractiveness of both the idea 
of building new cities in a modernist way from scratch and the notion that such a 
city could deeply transform and improve society in the 1930s. While the CIAM 
certainly did not invent functionalist urbanism, the organisation successfully dom- 
inated the ensuing discussion and gave it a uniform shape. The idea of the Func- 
tional City condensed many of the characteristics of the new science of urbanism 
as described in chapters 2 and 4. The principle of dividing a city according to its 
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four alleged primary functions of housing, work, traffic, and recreation comprised 
the main ideas of zoning, developed around 1900 in Germany. The concept of the 
Functional City, which the CIAM adopted after its Brussels congress, took existing 
ideas further and also brought different strands of thought together. In a solar city 
the best sites would be reserved for housing, extending the discussions of the Frank- 
furt and Brussels CIAM congresses on affordable and healthy housing. Planned 
transport arteries and zones for industry, indebted partially to Milyutin’s linear city 
— itself going back to Arturo Soria y Mata — also reflected the technocratic notions 
of rationalisation and efficiency which loomed so large in all CIAM discussions. 
Ernst May had conceived his brainchild Magnitogorsk as a linear city.” 

Two developments which gained momentum around 1930 helped the concept 
of the Functional City to get off the ground. 

First, as explained in the previous chapter, visual shorthand such as Isotype had 
made quick progress in the 1920s. Otto Neurath’s iconography was of particular 
interest to urbanists. This kind of condensed information made it possible to ef- 
fectively communicate the complex information behind a city divided into its func- 
tions. Or at least such visual language suggested that such complex problems could 
be grasped quickly and easily. Moreover, Neurath’s system facilitated the compari- 
son of cities.? The CIAM IV congress, despite all struggles over the prerogative 
of interpretation of what it actually agreed upon, was the most successful event in 
terms of communicating the CIAM's programme. With Neurath as an active col- 
laborator, the CIAM was to compare 34 mostly European cities along predefined 
criteria and uniform modes of presentation. These cities were placed in seven differ- 
ent categories including port cities and administrative centres. The concept allowed 
for comparing very different places, theoretically on a global scale, but in fact largely 
in a European framework.“ Warsaw, along with Paris, London, Berlin and Buda- 
pest, featured as an example of a metropolis.“ 

Second, around the same time, advances in scientific urbanism and statistics en- 
abled planners to place their ideas far more firmly on the ground. Cornelis van Ees- 
teren had held an influential position in the town planning department of Amster- 
dam since 1929. He thus had the manpower at his disposal to garner extensive and 
concrete data on urban transformation. Moreover, with his collaborators, he de- 
veloped a uniform system to graphically display urban planning - partly in line with 
Neurath’s principles and building on a number of lectures van Eesteren had given in 
1928, later assembled under the title The Idea of the Functional City.” Amsterdam 
thus played a key role for turning the concept of the Functional City into a ‘hot’ 
concept in the early 1930. The categories developed here informed the CIAM IV 
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congress of 1933. Additionally, it was in Amsterdam in 1935 that the CIAM for the 
first time exhibited comparisons of 34 cities along functional categories stemming 
from CIAM IV.? In December 1931, and again in September 1932, the CIAM 
delegates were provided with guidelines developed by van Eesteren and the Dutch 
CIAM group. They also received maps depicting the analyses made for Amsterdam 
as models. Van Eesteren asked every group to prepare a map on a scale of 1:10 000, 
blank spots were to be left for public buildings, while residential buildings were to 
be reproduced in exact detail.“ 

Though contemporary urbanists questioned the revolutionary character of 
CIAM 5 discussion of the Functional City, the “historical self-dramatization” may 
be seen as part of or even central to the discussion success. This success story, in- 
deed, is not to be found in ground-breaking new analytical material. Further, com- 
paring cities in the form of surveys had been practiced before — though not for a 
long time. There were three new aspects specific to the CIAM endeavour. The first 
was the 1931-1932 branding of the term Functional City as one which reflected 
all-encompassing planning with a strong social edge and a dynamic, almost utopian 
character, viewing the city as mouldable. This was also achieved by drastically re- 
ducing displayed information and focusing only the four aforementioned functions 
— though van Eesteren made the particular point that this was in no way meant to 
avoid taking into account the complexities of modern urban life. Le Corbusier had 
this in mind when he demanded: *Analyse and classify by looking through a filter, 
through a prism for the modern era. This prism will shed a special light, the light of 
the Congrès Internationaux dArchitecture Moderne.’ Second, this reductionist 
approach, while still tackling the city as a whole, almost necessarily had to focus on 
the dynamics, the envisaged better future of each city in this transformation to a 
truly Functional City. This aspect was very aptly grasped by the Warszawa Funkc- 
jonalna plan. Third, and partially connected to the previous two points, the fourth 
CIAM congress constituted the first true manifestation of the collective work prin- 
ciple the CIAM had claimed to espouse from the beginning. The collective work, 
which made architects stress that the very gathering as a group and their intense 
interchange constituted a major step forward, turned the CIAM collective into an 
entity producing solutions for the future rather than analysis of the present situa- 
tion.” 
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49. C. van Eesteren, Sketch of Warsaw, showing public property for housing purposes ('Staats- 
gelande für Wohnzwecke") lying north of the city limits 
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Both the aspirations of the Functional City and the CIAM IV congress, as well as 
concrete procedures of comparison, had been agreed upon in two preparatory meet- 
ings in Zurich and Berlin in 1931.“ The gathering in Berlin from 4 to 7 July 1931 
assembled a remarkable array of architectural luminaries, including many German 
architects who from 1933 onwards were forced to step aside for political reasons. 
Along with Walter Gropius also Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, Ernst May and Erich 
Mendelsohn were present, as well as Alvar Alto, Uno Ahrćn, and Szymon Syrkus. 
The guidelines developed in Amsterdam attained official status in Berlin and thus 
enabled the comparisons which marked the CIAM IV congress. Further, in Berlin 
the two major fault lines of the discourse on the Functional City — and the CIAM 
as such — came to the fore for the first time. The modernist architects present in 
Berlin discussed the limits and merits of the analytical approach to urbanism versus 
the synthetic approach. Partially interlinked with this debate was the question of 
how political — in practice meaning how openly leftist, that is Marxist — the CIAM 
was to behave in public.” 

The tension behind these debates was to some extent dissolved in the formula 
of contrasting the existing city with the new city. While the existing city was ap- 
proached through an analytical process, the new city was to be treated ina synthetic 
and constructive way. * Moreover, the term new city was used in the broadest sense, 
covering both remodelled existing cities as well as completely new cities — such as 
those built in the Soviet Union by CIAM members. At the time of the preparatory 
congress in Berlin it was still believed that CIAM IV would be held in Moscow and 
that the new Soviet cities therefore had to be given a central place in the discussion 
on the Functional City. 

The distinction between these two types of cities, the existing and the new 
city, could not obscure the differing opinions on the desired goal: was the main 
imperative to better understand the status quo of cities, including their historical 
evolution, or rather was the future city, potentially only loosely connected with the 
existing city, the main objective? Unsurprisingly, those architects openly leaning to 
the left tended to advocate the latter. Younger discussants, such as Arthur Korn, 
who somewhat surprisingly had been appointed by Gropius as the spokesperson 
of the German group, questioned the need for a comparative approach at all and 
rather demanded to place the future city centre stage.’ In Berlin Szymon Syrkus 
became a representative of this camp, arguing that "architects doing practical work 
should not waste any time" on the analytical study of existing cities. Syrkus, much 
more resolutely than the members of the other national groups, elicited the social 
and political dimension of the Functional City. Therefore, it comes as no surprise 
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that he referred several times to the example of the Soviet Union and the urbanist 
debates there. Syrkus did not want to simply mimic the Soviet examples and he 
admitted that architects had historically never succeeded in bringing about a social 
revolution. But to him the radical character of the Soviet developments served as a 
measure to live up to. Syrkus demanded - in accordance with the central idea of the 
avant-gardists — that architecture had to and could express the most radical ideas 
and exert a direct impact on the changing of life-styles by setting an example. Here- 
in architects had to express their “their capability to enforce" — for which Syrkus 
coined the German neologism “zwingungsfähigkeit”, which would be as powerful 
as “gunfire” but much more effective.” 

Of course, the different positions which those architects present in Berlin took 
not only depended on personal taste but very much on different experiences and 
on the local conditions they acted in. The ‘Romanic CIAM members from France, 
Spain and Italy were not present in Berlin. Therefore, the older tension between 
their aesthetic approach versus the ‘Germanic’ analytical approach did not emerge 
and was overshadowed by an East-West split, with generally more moderate pos- 
itions taken by most Dutch and many German architects like Mendelsohn, whilst 
architects from Poland and Czechoslovakia adopted radical, that is advocating 
radical urbanist solutions, positions.? Exposing the rising political tension with 
which this chapter started Ernst May stated in Berlin that "the division between 
two socio-political systems — socialism and capitalism — was directly reflected in 
urban design”. 

Peer Bócking, a German architect and close follower of Hannes Meyer who had 
moved to Czechoslovakia due to his leftist leanings and became a member of the 
architectural branch of the Leva Fronta, represented this strand. Like Korn in Ger- 
many, the founder of the Kollektiv für sozialistisches Bauen (Collective for Socialist 
Building), these architects conceived of themselves as primarily communists and 
only secondarily as architects. Bócking and other members of the Czechoslovak 
group argued that the focus on analysis would automatically lead to overstressing 
the static character of cities? Consequently, the Czechoslovak group questioned 
the whole concept: “There is no functional city. The city has no functions.” In- 
stead, the upcoming congress should focus on new cities in new social -i.e. socialist 
— conditions. 

Against this background Walter Gropius operated as “mediator” as he was “well 
informed about the acute social contradictions in Eastern Europe" Van Eesteren, 
in close cooperation with Gropius, tried to deflect the tensions arising from polit- 
ical posturing and from stressing the relevance of the overarching social question 
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by pointing to the future publication and exhibition on the Functional City, and 
the preparatory work still necessary. His manual to prepare the two, however, also 
contained a reference to the relevance of synthetic work, championed mainly by 
Syrkus. Taking into account what Syrkus had suggested, the final resolution of the 
Berlin meeting stated that "new, for example collective, forms of society and tech- 
nical possibilities" should be part of future plans. In order to deflect van Eesteren’s 
concerns these were to be subject to prior study. The synthetic part could therefore 
not be fully complete, but should “go far enough to fix our thoughts about the new 
city and offer a direction that can lead to further elaboration?* 

Two lessons are to be learned from the Berlin meeting: the framework of the 
Functional City despite all its unresolved tensions worked well to unite the different 
currents in the CIAM while still guiding their collaboration. Moreover, the concept 
worked well in branding the CIAM approach and thus showing the organisations 
relevance to the outer world. With the CIAM seeking greater political relevance, 
this is the second lesson to be learned from the special congress in Berlin, a lesson 
pointing to the CIAM IV congress.. 

Demanding the implementation of the Functional City became the CIAM’s 
ideology. This ideology enabled the CIAM to present itself as apolitical and thus 
attractive to various political regimes, both on the left and on the right. In the con- 
cept of the Functional City political, social, and planning problems could be tied 
together and by so doing the function of architects as pacemakers of societal prog- 
ress could be emphasized. While Syrkus’ intervention did not win the day in Berlin, 
the questions and demands he raised remained important — far beyond Warsaw and 
Poland. Unlike any other architect in Berlin Syrkus exposed the dynamic and game- 
changing character of the concept of the Functional City. As part of the official 
statement of the Polish group in Berlin Syrkus had declared: “I must stress, that for 
many cities it [the discussion about the Functional City, M.K.] is not about utopian 
projects. For us, for example, it is deeply needed and a functional city may soon be 
built and thus would no longer just be a utopian idea.”” 

Indeed, many things which had already become fixed in the more developed 
Western European major cities and could thus no longer be the object of function- 
alist planning, were still fluid in Warsaw. Against this background it was only logic- 
al that Syrkus expressed little interest in the analytical preparation of the topic of 
the Functional City. For him the general ideas had priority as that was the only 
way the immense problems of Warsaw could be countered. Accordingly, Syrkus an- 
nounced that the Polish group would prepare a draft on “the new city of Warsaw” 
in which the existing city, which he regarded as having become obsolete, would 
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hardly be considered.“ In this way Syrkus also defined a potential field of action 
for the CIAM. Warsaw was a far more mouldable and also dynamic place than, say, 
Amsterdam. This proposal automatically put Syrkus in a relevant position. Syrkus’ 
line of argument was also a reasonably successful attempt to keep as much of the 
potential political edge of the concept of the Functional City as possible to preserve 
its transformative potential, while not going as far as the Czechoslovak group to 
question the whole concept for political reasons. 

That Syrkus struck a chord became clear when the CIAM leadership realized that 
the CIAM IV congress could not be staged, as planned, in Moscow. For a brief mo- 
ment Warsaw was in the frame. Warsaw was on the way to Moscow and would have 
been a stopover ez route to the congress there anyway! More importantly, albeit 
not in such a dramatic manner as in the USSR, there seemed to be a promising ex- 
perimental ground there for CIAM’s urbanistic and architectural concepts. Polish 
CIAM members had already energetically stressed this very link at a meeting in War- 
saw in December 1932. The SAP, TUP and Praesens would all commit themselves 
to the CIAM.* Syrkus promised to establish good working conditions for the CIR- 
PAC and highlighted that “our position concerning the current economic situation 
could be of rather great interest for colleagues working under similar conditions"? 

Here Syrkus was reverting to the line of thought which he had argued one year 
earlier at the special congress in Berlin. Then, however, the CIAM architects, very 
much impressed by a stunning report Ernst May had given on the situation in the 
Soviet Union, believed that in the East they would have command over experiment- 
al ground on which to build functional cities from scratch. Despite varying political 
visions this would allow for, as Fred Forbát stressed in Berlin: “Functional urban 
planning is clearer and less ambiguous because it does not have to struggle with the 
anarchy of private property boundaries and as a result can arrange the unhindered 


directives of the pure principles of design.” 

The great hopes placed in the Soviet Union in turn implied that, when these ex- 
pectations crumbled in 1932, the compromise reached in Berlin equally came into 
question. The notion that a western city like Amsterdam and the new urban pro- 
jects east of the Ural could generally follow the same line, was hardly convincing any 
more. In particular, two questions now evidently were still open and more pressing 
than it had seemed after the Berlin congress: first, the unresolved political tensions, 
and second, the need for a field of action, a testing ground, where one could mater- 
ialise the far-reaching functionalist visions and transcend the conflict ridden reality 
of the predetermined existing city. This was a wider background against which the 
Polish capital Warsaw came into view of the CIAM. 
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The Promise of Urbanism and the late Metropolis Warsaw 
as City of Tomorrow 


The fifth issue ofthe AiB journal in 1934 opened with a programmatic article under 
the header Warszawa jako Stolica (Warsaw as a Capital City) by Stanislaw Woznicki. 
The author started with the observation that this theme was currently to be found 
everywhere: the capital city occupied architects as much as the government and 
society as such and also filled the pages of the popular press. While architects tried 
to get a grip on the chaos they were confronted with in the new capital during the 
first years after the First World War, Woznicki argued that now, 16 years after Polish 
independence, and under different political circumstances, the capital, as an issue 
for the whole nation of 30 million, could be looked at more systematically and as a 
true capital. 

Woźnicki made it clear that the ensuing problems were of such a scale that only 
an “urbanistic-architectonic dictatorship” over the territory of Warsaw could solve 
them. The capital had to be understood as a problem of the whole state and thus a 
political problem. As so many opportunities for the capital had been wasted “rad- 
ically”, so the “means of its salvation" had to be “radical” Therefore, AiB devoted 
this issue to the theme of Warsaw and a number of articles looked at specific prob- 
lems of Warsaw both as the capital as well as situating Warsaw internationally by 
including an article on the establishment of Paris as the capital of the world.” 

The ensuing issues of AiB in 1934 were also dominated by the theme of Warsaw 
and attest to the relevance of the topic and of the fact that the capital had become 
a key issue for the architects. Yet, this interest also attests to a new intense link be- 
tween politics and urbanist questions. This link was spelled out in assessing past 
mistakes, but in particular future visions. This is where the promise of urbanism 
came in. According to van Eesteren, urbanism was to be conceived as an “antici- 
pating discipline” which was to achieve a “synthesis of organised life and technol- 
ogy” and in so doing reached out far beyond the place treated.“ This observation 
is important for our context as it points to the fact that exchange over urbanism 
was not ‘only’ an exchange over best practices and know-how. Given that urbanism 
also dealt with the connectedness of cities it was a transnational and international 
endeavour sui generis. This is one reason why Syrkus’ intervention in Berlin in 1931, 
and his later treatment of Warsaw as a Functional City, had such a strong European 
dimension. 

While the general development of urbanism in Poland did not differ fundamen- 
tally from other European states, some specifics need to be highlighted. Due to the 
weak tradition of urban self-administration in Poland's eastern territories — and 
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Warsaw — urbanism in Poland was initially occupied with gathering data. In the 
case of Warsaw even basic cadastre data was missing.” This also implied that state 
building, the training of new functional elites at the WUT, and the rise of urbanism 
went hand in hand in Poland. Roman Feliński, a pioneer of urbanism and author 
of the first systematic publications in this discipline in Poland, gained his central 
position in this field due to his strong position within the Warsaw University of 
Technology and the Ministry of Public Works. One of his main contributions was 
the establishment of the first Polish archive for urbanist plans and documentation. 
Felinski was also a pioneer in the application of aerial photography for urbanism.” 
Feliáski demonstrated the potential of new urbanist solutions in the extensions of 
the two districts of Warsaw Ochota and Zoliborz.” He gained particular renown 
for his role in planning the the new town of Gdynia.” 

While Feliński's career is indicative of the opportunities deriving from the dy- 
namic situation of the Polish Second Republic in the 1920s and early 1930s for 
the early, necessarily self-professed urbanists, it was in particular Tadeusz Tołwiński 
who left his mark on the discipline. Odessa-born Tołwiński had, during his studies 
in Karlsruhe before the First World War, already specialised in town planning and 
had visited state-of-the art examples throughout Europe. Also, Tołwiński had pre- 
viously already designed garden city projects close to Warsaw. During the war he 
used his expertise to develop the Plan Wielkiej Warszawy, the first master plan for 
Warsaw as well as the Szkic wstępny planu regulacyjnego, a zoning plan.” Tołwiński 
and his collaborators’ main task was the comprehensive statistical evaluation of the 
given state. He also co-founded the architecture faculty of the WUT and, from 
1918, exerted a deep and long-lasting influence as professor of town planning.” 

Both as an academic and as a planner Tołwiński used the window of opportun- 
ity which opened up after the Russian retreat and the new German occupiers’ stra- 
tegically motivated willingness to grant Polish planners a certain leeway during the 
First World War. Throughout the war and immediate post-war situation of extreme 
pressure to solve urban problems and a simultaneous lack of established experts and 
knowledge, the new discipline of town planning inevitably gained tremendous sig- 
nificance. In 1919 a commission of both national and local officials was formed to 
match the master plans with the much more complex reality.” In both areas, train- 
ing and concrete planning, Totwinski set the framework for the further planning 
development of Warsaw. 

Once the Sanacja regime became established in Poland in 1926, the aggravating 
crisis of largely uncontrolled urban growth turned into a high-profile political issue. 
In 1927 the government charged the young US-trained planner Stanisław Różański, 
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born in 1899, with preparing a master scheme for urban development in the whole 
country. In 1928 Różański became head of a special planning division within the 
Warsaw administration tasked with preparing a new, updated master plan for the 
city which was to be in line with the rules he had developed for the whole coun- 
try. $ Różański completed the plan by 1930.” The following year the plan was ac- 
cepted by the Ministry of Public Works after consultations, among others, with the 
renowned Swiss urban planner Hans Bernoulli. 
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50. Różański plan for Warsaw, designating residential areas and green aereas, 1928 


It is worth looking at Bernoulli’s observations, as they both pinpointed the great 
lines of the post-First World War urban development of the Polish capital, but also 
the aspects which made Warsaw an internationally relevant case. Bernoulli, who 
already before the First World War had made plans for Nova Warszawa, a garden 
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city near Warsaw, stressed the fatal legacy of the Russian period of Warsaw. At the 
same time he highlighted the unique character of the city with its dynamic growth, 
more than one million inhabitants, and the opportunities arising from building the 
capital of a new state. Bernoulli viewed the extreme growth dynamic of Warsaw as 
a key concern with the prospect of there being 3 million future inhabitants of the 
capital? 

Asa further reward for his successful planning efforts, Różański became head of 
the Regional Planning Office for Greater Warsaw in 1930 and developed the first 
regional planning scheme for Poland, initially engaged in building arteries to turn 
Warsaw into the traffic hub for the whole country. Poland was the first European 
state, with the exception of the Soviet Union, to establish a national policy of town, 
regional, and countrywide planning.” Those planners responsible for the first mas- 
ter plan were able to build on new planning instruments, which had been developed 
in the previous two decades in Western Europe and the USA.” 

Moreover, it is striking to note that Różańskis new schemes directly addressed 
the deficits of the pre-war era — they made use of the huge, mainly state-owned 
open space beyond the northern fortifications of Warsaw, for example, which for 
military reasons could not be used before the war. Temporarily, three fifths of all 
newly erected flats in Warsaw were constructed in the northern district of Zoliborz. 
Stressing the scale of urban problems, Różański was quick to highlight the potential 
of modern urban planning methods. From the beginning Różański, who placed a 
strong emphasis on publicizing his beliefs, positioned Warsaw among the foremost 
European capitals like London, Vienna, Paris, and Berlin in order to highlight defi- 
cits, but also to enlist support for his planning efforts?! 

Różański pointed out two factors which in his eyes defined Warsaw s develop- 
ment and enormous opportunities: first, the geographical connections which 
turned the city into an international centre of trade, supported by the strong pres- 
ence of industrial companies, and second, the city's status as capital of Poland. Both 
factors resulted in high population density, which in its turn caused three further 
problems: housing shortages, urban hygiene problems, and traffic difficulties. While 
the second and third point, in Różański: view, did not deserve special attention, the 
geographical setup was decisive. Warsaw was a centre of material and spiritual ex- 
change from west to east via railway, air traffic, and waterways. Yet contemporary 
Warsaw, Różański argued, was not up to the challenges posed and opportunities 
provided by this situation. 
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51. Office for the Regional Plan for Warsaw at the Exhibition for Housing Construction, Warsaw 1935 


The extreme scale of urban problems and the importance of the new capital for the 
young state strengthened the presence of the central state. In 1925 Oskar Sosnow- 
ski, founder of the Union of Polish Urbanists TUP and head of the department 
for Polish architecture at Warsaw Polytechnic, argued that while the circle of War- 
saw-based architects Kolo Architektów and Tołwiński had taken the first initiative to 
seize the urban opportunities of Warsaw, it was now up to the government to create 
the conditions for a “policy of recovery” and a rational development.” What comes 
to the fore here is the possibility and necessity of attaining political legitimacy by 
tackling the capitals dramatic urban problems. 

Warsaw’s urban extension quadrupled between 1916 and 1939, which exceeds 
the developments of any other Central European city of this size 27 While the popu- 
lations of Prague, Berlin, or Budapest grew only slightly, the number of inhabitants 
almost doubled in Warsaw from some 700,000 after the Russian retreat in 1915 
to around 1,300,000 in the city and 1,900,000 within the so called metropolitan 
complex in 1939.5? 

This both resulted in and promoted huge planning efforts and cemented the 
strong and specific role of planning in Warsaw, which had a tendency toward sweep- 
ing measures and extending beyond the confines of the city. To some extent this 
preference for the grand design might have been influenced, at least until the mid- 
1930s, by the severe lack of detailed information. It was also because of this twofold 
task of planning and assessment that the planning bodies established in Warsaw 
from about 1930 attained a size and also a professional quality only matched by very 
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few other European metropolitan cities. By 1939 the Warsaw Department of Urban 
Planning, which had been established in this form in 1936, had enlisted more than 
400 employees, most of them engineers. 

All these developments have to be seen against the background — and strongly 
connected to — the international discussion on town planning. This resulted in the 
use of state-of-the-art planning instruments like zoning and green belts in tackling 
very basic challenges like the largely disorganised urban sprawl in Warsaw. It also 
included innovative elements like the superdzielnice (super districts), self-contained 
residential districts which were intended to help decentralise administration, com- 
mercial activity, and traffic. In line with these measures the early stress on regional 
planning is noteworthy.* 

Although it contained new and innovative elements and is unique in its wide 
range and broad claim of problem solving, what could be called the Różański trad- 
ition of urban planning still remained within the mainstream of international dis- 
cussion and development. The main goals were, on the one hand, a ‘cleaning up’ of 
the urban pattern and, on the other hand, a ‘catching up’ with Western Europe, also 
in terms of political representation." After all, Różański was a civil servant who 
constantly had to work between local and national authorities, thus levelling out all 
too radical propositions. Both Różański and Sosnowski’s elaborations on Warsaw's 
future stressed the geographic assets of Warsaw, its central position at the inter- 
section of international traffic routes, and its dynamic development. Warsaw was, as 
Sosnowski concluded in a characteristic statement, a capital city in a "state of poten- 
tiality”.** Sosnowski underlined that all planning should be based on a clear vision 
of what the improved future version of the city would look like. This would define 
whether Poland would play a decisive role in the future or just a subordinate role.” 

Sosnowskis widely shared diagnosis had political consequences in two direc- 
tions. First, the need for radical urbanism was politically motivated as, according to 
the somewhat stretched argument, the urbanist shortcomings were due to political 
reasons, namely the Russian past of the city. In 1925 Stefan Zeromski had come 
to the conclusion that “Warsaw belonged to the type of cities which had been dis- 
possessed, which had been pushed from their normal path of development. In the 
city’s growth, flourishing, in its monumentality and its beauty one could recognize 
the history of its slavery”. Warsaw’s uncontrolled growth reminded Zeromski of the 
foot of a Chinese woman — “forcibly and artificially bound”. Thus, the writer con- 
cluded, the “liberated capital” still looked like the provincial border fortress of the 
“Tsarist satrapy”.” 
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Zeromski was not just any writer. Through his excellent networks among the 
Polish political elite and his novels links to the new state he had attained the status 
ofa national icon, and been rewarded with an official apartment in the Royal Castle 
in Warsaw by the president of the Republic. His political vision is clearly expressed 
in his novel Przedwiosnie (The Coming Spring). Here, Zeromski had introduced 
the glass houses discussed at the beginning of this book, glass houses serving as 
metaphors for overcoming the very impairment he deplored. Zeromski's vision was 
a radical one, though the level of communism which he deemed necessary to reach 
the goals he dreamed of remained disputed. 

Quite obviously there was a link between the way he stressed Warsaw’s dark past 
and his utopian vision for Poland and its new capital. This link leads to the second 
political aspect, the question of what the diagnosis of past failure meant for the 
future city. As Sosnowski and Zeromski suggested but did not spell out, the con- 
sequence could be that urban reform would not suffice. Only a radical new solu- 
tion would do away with the fatal legacy. Syrkus had already argued this in 1925: 
“Warsaw all of the sudden turned into the centre of a huge state, made and forced 
into cooperation with the West, it turned inextricably into a part of Europe. New 
demands and new opportunities emerged. Warsaw — the capital of Poland — does 
not simply have to repeat what had been done in Haussmannss Paris during the reign 
of Napoleon III, it can do more of this and it can do this better?! Regardless of all 
obstacles, Syrkus claimed, the new generation of young architects would meet the 
challenges of a "fascinating task" and build a city which would meet the expecta- 
tions and standards of the third decade of the 20th century. Syrkus concluded his 
article by stating that Poland was a country where architects combined the know- 
how achieved in France — where Syrkus wrote this article — with the opportunities 
of Canada and Brazil.” 

Syrkus’ aspirations had a concrete basis in the urban developments of the late 
19th century. Urban growth in East Central Europe, broadly speaking, set in later 
than in the West but was then far more dynamic. This relative dynamism becomes 
particularly apparent when comparing how cities from the region ranked in a list of 
the 20 largest cities in Europe around 1850 with the situation around 1900. Warsaw 
and Budapest belonged to the “most impressive winners” in these 50 years.” The 
enormous growth ciphers of both cities created challenges of political legitimacy in 
the urban sphere as well as bringing in planners and architects as potential problem 
solvers. Yet, these ciphers also constituted the framework in which visionary plan- 
ning could develop. In the late 19th century, Ferdinand de Lesseps, the developer 
of the Suez Canal, even predicted that Warsaw would become the largest European 
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city in the 20th century “due to the fact that this is the place where East meets West 
and where the most colossal exchange to be imagined, the exchange between the 
continents, will take place"?* Exaggerated as it may seem from today’s perspective, 
at the time Lesseps’s point was not the opinion of a maverick. Polish statisticians 
estimated in 1912 that Warsaw’s populace would grow from around 850,000 to 4.6 
million in the fifty years to come — thus quintupling.” Both the reality of growth 
and the expectation of progress originated, as Lesseps had pointed out, from War- 
saw’s geographical position within the Russian Empire and its huge market. 

Warsaw’s position as the most westerly big city of the Tsarist empire, and situ- 
ated in a notoriously unstable province came, however, at a cost. As a fortified city 
with almost no autonomy the city statutes had prohibited significant and planned 
enlargements and resulted in massive overcrowding.” With more than 100,000 in- 
habitants per square kilometre in its central districts, Warsaw had the densest popu- 
lation in Europe in the years before the First World War.” Similarly, the average of 
almost four persons occupying one room was unmatched, at least in Central Europe. 

Policies to control the crisis were combined with envisaging a new capital of the 
future. In August 1934 these strands came together under Mayor Stefan Starzyriski 
who had been appointed by the Sanacja regime. In order to tackle the urban crisis 
the regime equipped Starzyński with special powers. Starzyński embarked on an 
all-encompassing programme, including financial reform, numerous infrastructure 
measures and a systematic development of Warsaw’s partially new outer districts. 
When Starzyński took over the presidency of Warsaw he was a well-established 
technocrat, but hardly an expert of architecture or urban matters. The Sanacja re- 
gime entrusted him with the task of reorganising Poland’s capital city, which en- 
countered severe financial problems while not being able to fulfil its basic functions 
in housing and urban development? Further, in order to win over the majority of 
its capital’s population who did not support the Sanacja regime, Starzynski began to 
systematically explain and promote his urban reform measures. Part of this scheme 
was the strategy of ‘crisification’ introduced in the previous chapter.” The city ad- 
ministration, for example, used deliberately appalling photos of the shanty towns 
and slum-like outskirts of Warsaw to garner both public and political support for 
new extreme urban politics.' 

Starzyński understood well that urban measures which would affect the lives of 
so many had to be widely communicated, and had to convince both Warsaw’s in- 
habitants as well as the state-level politicians who decided on funds and regulation. 
After 1934 Starzyński pursued such a policy systematically. He tried to emphasise 
the dramatic reality as well as future prospects in order to enlist support for his 
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far-reaching plans. As has been explained in the previous chapter, using exhibitions 
to display architectural visions, and also urban planning, had been a successful 
means of communication and garnering support since the turn of the century. This 
increasingly also entailed the technical side of planning. Różański's first plan was 
already presented at the Polish General Exhibition in Poznan in 1929. 

When the Warszawa przyszlosci (Warsaw of Tomorrow) exhibition opened in 
March 1936 in the military part of Warsaw's National Museum this coalescing 
of architectural aspiration and attempt to gain political legitimacy was taken to 
the next level. The exhibition was in many respects a culmination of the trends 
Stanislaw Woznicki had described in the Warsaw issue of AiB quoted at the start 
of this sub-section of the chapter and the lessons Starzynski had learned. Given the 
scale of urban problems, "propaganda was imperative", as Edgar Norwerth, who was 
himself a versatile writer-architect, stated in 1935.?! 

While Norwerth criticised the exhibition for not consequentially embarking on 
a brand-creating strategy and getting lost in too much detail, in our context the 
main significance of the exhibition is how it came about. Starzynski strategically 
realized the potential of systematically communicating urban renewal and vision. 
The idea for the exhibition, however, was brought forward by architects Stanislaw 
Brukalski, Stanisław Rutkowski and Szymon Syrkus as well as Teodor Toeplitz.’ 
Their interest in the project was twofold: these architects, with Brukalski and 
Syrkus two of the most renowned modernist architects in Europe, feared that the 
co-operative impetus of housing reform had come to a halt. Moreover, they had 
painfully realized that significantly contributing to the housing question without 
encompassing urban planning was of no avail. While the gap between these leftist 
architects and the authoritarian Sanacja regime was politically considerable, they 
were able to meet on a technocratic level which was typical of scientific urbanism. 
In this the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition very aptly captures the alliance of mod- 
ernisation described in the first chapter. 

In the preface to the exhibition catalogue Starzyński argued that when consid- 
ering the project for a new Warsaw it was important to realize that Warsaw was the 
centre of Poland and a central place within Europe. In order to progress one had to 
look for those areas where the conflict over the city's feature was least expressed. 
Only then would one be able to *protect oneself from the spirit of the city of the 
19th century - the battle fields of economic and social struggles"? 
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52. Starzyński and politicians visiting the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition with maps of Warsaw in 
Poland and in Europe behind them, 1936 


As the title of the exhibition suggested, the main solution for avoiding the con- 
flicts that had curtailed Warsaw's development was to draw advancements on the 
future. The city’s “tomorrow”, evoked by suggestive pictures of water taxis and 
streets lined by homogeneously shaped modern houses, appealed to the values of 
urbanism. Shifting responsibility for the obvious shortcomings of the city to the 
pre-First World War occupants allowed both politicians and modernist architects 
to join forces under the header of urbanism. Both could join forces in a seemingly 
apolitically envisaged *urbanistic dictatorship" by resorting to the allegedly self-evi- 
dent application of urbanistic measures.'™ This resulted in a win-win situation for 
architect-urbanists and politicians by blaming the past and calling for a better fu- 
ture — albeit not democratic in the narrowest sense. What is more, the exhibition 
succeeded in mobilising political and societal actors. The heads of the state bank 
BGK and the Association for Workers’ Settlements TOR staffed the preparatory 
committee along with Starzyński. Stanisław Różański served as coordinator of the 
committee. 

With its suggestive, but also slightly patronising, before-and-after pictures of 
urban problems and a bright future the exhibition succeeded in attracting huge 
crowds and broad press coverage both in general newspapers as well as in AiB and 
other journals directed at an informed public. What the exhibition in essence did 
was galvanize the city as a place of change. The exhibition served as the starting 
point for a cycle of two further exhibitions, particularly as a kick-off and catalyst 
for visionary politics which designated huge areas of the developing city for future 
use. Using the positive impact of the exhibition on the government and the public 
Różański proposed a new Department of Urban Planning with more manpower, 
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comprehensive competences and directly responsible to the president of Warsaw 
— which came into being in 1936, as mentioned above." The rising expectations 
with regard to Warsaw s future found their clearest expression in in the planning of 
huge exhibition grounds which were to serve in 1943 or 1944 as the site of a World 
Fair celebrating 25 years of the new state's independence with six million visitors 
expected. Even more extensive were the plans to hold the Olympic Games of 1956 
in Warsaw at what would by then be newly-completed sports grounds.'” 
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53. Warsaw, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow exhibition, 1938. Map of Warsaw showing schools and 
cultural institutions, map showing progress of public transportation network extrapolated into the 
future 


Very much in accordance with this future vision, and in accordance with the lines 
laid out by Starzynski in the exhibition catalogue and in a second exhibition under 
the titel Warszawa wczoraj, dziś, jutro (Warsaw, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow), 
1938, the planning for a Functional Warsaw, had advanced in the meantime, name- 
ly after the Berlin meeting and the CIAM IV congress. The plans for a Functional 
Warsaw formed the centre of the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition in 1936. This was 
certainly a fitting choice, as the plans resembled a triangle which also informed the 
exhibition and the politics of urban reform in which it was situated: the plans for a 
Functional Warsaw perceived the urban past as flawed, highlighted the dynamics of 
future development, and placed these dynamics into an international, i.e. essentially 
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a European, framework. In the plans for Warszawa Funkcjonalna the concrete city 
and the still rather abstract international CIAM discussion on the Functional City 
came together. 
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54. Warsaw, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow exhibition, 1938: S. Starzyński (left) and S. Różański 


Warszawa Funkcjonalna 


The notion ofa "state of potentiality”, which Sosnowski literally referenced and the 
exhibition spelled out visually, was already behind Syrkus' intervention in Berlin 
in 1931. The Polish contribution played an important role at the CIAM IV con- 
gress, but it had to comply with the official guidelines proposed by the Dutch group. 
Thus it was mainly concerned with the actual situation of Warsaw and hardly with 
the city’s future. Four tables were shown at the CIAM IV congress to illustrate 
the Warsaw situation. Three tables illustrated the functions of housing, work and 
recreations, the traffic-system and Warsaw in its region. Unusually, the fourth table 
illustrated Warsaw 5 air pollution, based on data provided by the Public Institute for 
Hygiene in Warsaw. As Helena Syrkus stated, this was the first recorded measure- 
ment of this nature throughout Europe Ti 
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55. Map showing pollution in Warsaw for CIAM IV congress 


Syrkus explanation delivered on the Patris II on 31 July 1933 and published in the 
Annales Techniques was rather brief and general. Syrkus stressed that the river Vis- 
tula was the determining element for the development of the town. Moreover, he 
noted how the fortress erected in the inner city during Warsaw's Russian period 
had prevented the organic development of the city until after the First World War. 
Now, north of the fortress, worker districts were to be constructed.!” Most of the 
data used was provided by the President of the City of Warsaw, the Planning and 
Land Survey Office, the Office for the Regional Plan,!? the Association of Polish 
Architects, SAP and the Association of Polish Urbanists, T'UP.!!! The tables were 
later shown in different places, including Amsterdam in 1935.1” 
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Clearly, the Polish CIAM group and ‘sympathetic’ groups like the TUP invested 
heavily in making use of the congress and using it as a forum for the Warsaw case. 
Further the interest of architects in Poland was considerable. Syrkus published a 
long and richly illustrated report on the CIAM IV congress in AiB, also discuss- 
ing the maps of Warsaw. Syrkus grasped this opportunity in order to present his 
own work with the clout and backing of an international congress and mentioning 
luminaries — Le Corbusier in particular — but also presenting his own works as part 
ofa forward-looking and almost definite trend.!? 

Building on these preparatory works, and particularly on Syrkus’ radical idea 
formulated in 1931 in Berlin, and taking into account the urban development 
of Warsaw in the early 1930s described above, led to one of the most remarkable 
planning documents of the interwar period, using the catchy and internationally 
easily adaptable title of Warszawa Funkcjonalna.” The plan was a result of Syrkus’ 
co-operation with the planner Jan Olaf Chmielewski and was a telling mixture of 
expertise and self-empowerment.!? For Syrkus it was clear that the mere bold ges- 
ture of envisioning a future Warsaw along functionalist lines would not suffice to 
gain the support and attention he wanted. By bringing in the established and highly 
innovative planner Chmielewski the weight of expertise was added to his proposal. 
Both men worked in the framework of the ‘U’ group introduced in chapter 3. They 
also built on the extensive material which Różański and his administrations had 
assembled since the late 1920s. The plan was based on data provided by the Office 
for the Regional Plan and set up in collaboration with Stefan Zbigniew Rózycki 
(geomorphological data), Tadeusz Tilling (waterways), Jerzy Hryniewiecki (graph- 
ic illustration of tables) and Helena Syrkus (text-editing).!6 Given the brief per- 
iod of time within which the plan was conceived, the still flawed state of statistical 
knowledge in Warsaw, and the, at the same time, extremely extensive composition 
of the plan, the gap between analysis and synthesis remained a crucial issue. 

The planning for a functional Warsaw was concluded early in 1934 and pub- 
lished in Poland in the same year — first by the TUP, then by the SARP, including a 
French translation.! On the one hand, the study was a product of Chmielewski’s 
planning background. On the other, it showed Syrkus talent for suggestively pla- 
cing topics into public discourse and for pressing ahead with his vision at the inter- 
face of politics, architecture, and the public. In this sense Warszawa Funkcjonalna 
provides a perfect example for the connection between the Polish situation with its 
specific problems and the international discussion of architecture and urban plan- 


ning. In particular, the work was a reaction to the concept of the Functional City.!"* 
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Characteristically, the text starts off with architects rather than buildings or an 
urban design: “The work of architects is based on projecting, that is the planned 
conception of the future.” In order to re-establish this function the authors believed 
that the “crippling of the profession’, which had been caused by the economic needs 
of the day, would have to be resolved. Throughout, the authors argue in favour of a 
planned economy with functionalist urbanism as its logical consequence and archi- 
tects in a leading position. 
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56. Maps from Warszawa Funkcjonaina. Warsaw at the crossroads of European communication 
arteries 


Chmielewski and Syrkus then, in typical manner, declared that their proposal was 
not based on local conditions in Warsaw, but rather on their collaboration with the 
CIAM. The authors distinguished different groups of cities, of which their atten- 
tion was drawn to those that were the continuous objects of change based on vari- 
ous factors. What they were looking for in Warsaw were the factors and conditions 
of growth and the ability to cope with a crisis situation. Syrkus and Chmielewski 
believed that functionalist planning was only possible when distinguishing between 
fixed and dynamic or impermanent factors. This they also did in order to deal with 
the gap between the still meagre data they had at their disposal and the bold state- 
ments they were making about future developments. In stressing movement and 
consequently differentiating between static and adjustable criteria, the future War- 
saw appeared in flux. The authors mainly viewed Warsaw’s position at the inter- 
section of intercontinental traffic arteries, its combination of a developed industrial 
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structure and easy access to commodities and, finally, Warsaw's function as political 
centre and centre of consumption as fixed factors. 

The plan's most important new feature was its vision ofthe city at a regional, na- 
tional and even European level. Numerous illustrations underscored the notion of 
the metropolitan organism based on the directions of traffic and removing the old 
city s disruption of the natural traffic flow. Here Syrkus and Chmielewski argued, in 
line with Zeromski’s observations quoted above, against what they perceived as the 
"tsarist impairment of the city’s backbone"? Yet, this statement also went against 
the still dominant mainstream planning which, in their eyes, was caught up in the 
flawed urban pattern of the past. 


This illustration has intentionally been 
removed for copyright reasons. 
To view the image, please refer 
to the print version of this book. 


57. Maps from Warszawa Funkcjonalna. Communicating urbanistic information with visual shorthand 


Based on the logic of traffic and equipped with the tool-kit of functional city 
planning, Chmielewski and Syrkus envisioned that the differences between town 
and countryside would be levelled out through a broad zone branded Warszawa 
Maksymalna or Wmax, stretching some 100 kilometres north to south and east to 
west. They developed a new and easy-to-communicate system to depict statistical 
information, in particular in its dynamics. Warsaw was consequently presented as 
a city at the intersection of transcontinental traffic lines: "In our conception the 
scale of the region is interconnected to the scale of central Poland, Europe, and even 
the world in such a way that on pressing the key Żerań [one of the places in the 
concept to be developed, M.K.] we hear the echo of Tłuszcz and Zyrardów— 
Moscow and Paris, and at the same time Modlin, Czersk, Stockholm, and Suez" 
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As a counterweight to the conceived spots of active development, so called “in- 
active-zones" were to function as an antidote to the negative effects of the metrop- 
olis. The authors of Warszawa Funkcjonalna planned urban infrastructure at the 
intersections of major traffic arteries, which was meant to structure the wild settle- 
ments outside the inner city. They placed particular emphasis on establishments for 
the community."?! This was regarded as essential for a radical redefinition of the city. 

Syrkus and Chmielewski admitted that the vision of a functionally organised 
Warsaw was utopian as long as real estate remained predominantly in private hands. 
And they admitted that ample attention had to be paid to the prevailing social con- 
ditions: “We do not want, like the technocrats, to get carried away by technical 
enthusiasm in order to forget the crisis, unemployment, and the homelessness of 
the masses. We know all too well that at this very moment, when production and 
consumption are in such disorder, and when the path-breaking social forces unfold 
such a dynamic, we can only theoretically prepare Warsaw for the future, the Func- 
tional City.” Interestingly, however, and probably for the sake of the adaptability 
of the concept, there is no allusion to a specific political system, though the authors 
displayed a positive view on a “planned economy”. 1” 

In order to illustrate what they intended, the authors referred to Le Corbusier’s 
La Ville Radieuse or Nikolai A. Miljutin’s Socgorod. But even when taking into ac- 
count the obvious links to Arturo Soria y Mata’s ciudad lineal (1882) and Miljutin’s 
continuous city (1930), as well as the plans for a Stadtlandschaft developed simultan- 
eously for Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettin, Syrkus and Chmielewski’s approach was 
something new. In the 1930s Chmielewski used the term Warszawski Zespól Miejski 
(WZM), which could be translated as “town-complex Warsaw.” Miljutin’s ideas 
had been discussed at length in AiB in 1931.1” It is not so much the optimistic as- 
sessment of the development of the city, shifting between vision and hubris, which 
is remarkable. Rather, it is striking how easily the attitude to be modern went hand 
in hand with the internationalist pretence of the study. The study gained its radical 
character — and the fascination it exerted beyond Poland’s borders — from the dra- 
matic gap between a critical urban situation and aspirations to accomplish a new 
European hybrid city. This city was perceived as a direct consequence of intensified 
and new forms of communications, transgressing borders and deeply affecting the — 
functionally organised — urban pattern. 

Nikolaus Pevsner has argued that it was “the conquest of space, the spanning of 
great distances, the rational coordination of heterogeneous functions that fascin- 
ated modernist architects"? Apparently, the Polish group was more willing than 
others to adapt the main ideas proposed at Athens, namely that at its core archi- 
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tecture had to be functional in character and that the chaotic use of land had to be 
overcome in favour of a collective land use scheme. 


This illustration has intentionally been 
removed for copyright reasons. 
To view the image, please refer 
to the print version of this book. 


58. Maps from Warszawa Funkcjonalna. Clusters of future urban development 


Helena Syrkus translated Warszawa Funkcjonalna into German and French and the 
Syrkus couple provided many of their brothers-in-arms with a copy." Helena Syr- 
kus also presented the concept to the CIAM group in Zurich at one of its regular 
meetings.'”® Bernoulli and Nicolaus Kelen, a specialist of water energy, discussed 
the planning effort. On the basis of the positive feedback from the Zurich group, in 
particular Karl Moser, and supported by Bernoulli and Kelen, Warszawa Funkcjon- 
alna was put on the agenda for the May 1934 CIRPAC meeting in London - which 
was also attended by the whole British MARS group of modernist architects. Along 
with the members of the CIRPAC board, those present also included Raimond Un- 
win, Frederic Osborn and Patrick Abercrombie."? Apparently, the plan triggered 
long and intense discussions. One of the debates was whether the Polish example 
was to be announced as a model for the next congress, whose title at that time was 
"Ihe functional city — synthesis. Sert and Weissmann supported Le Corbusier in 
pushing forward with it, while che Dutch, German and Swiss groups, who insisted 
on a thorough analysis, were more sceptical. The discussion on Warszawa Funkcjon- 
alna was also an example of the cleavages within the CIAM and has to be seen in the 
context of the general discussion within that organisation — and the political ten- 
sions which confronted the organisation.” At the London meeting in May 1934 
the decision was taken that the CIAM was ^a specialist" organisation and wanted to 


abstain from political statements. 
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On the basis of material presented at Athens, the Polish group was the only one 
— with the partial exception of the Spanish group and the case of Barcelona - to de- 
velop a concrete concept for a functional urban region within the framework of the 
CIAM. Le Corbusier viewed Warszawa Funkcjonalna as a new step in the planning 
of huge areas, in particular because of the so called "focusing method" applied to in- 
creasing scales (district, city, country). Due to the fact that the study provided urban 
planners with far more tools than the Charter of Athens had foreseen, the CIRPAC, 
that is the governing body of the CIAM, recommended Warszawa Funkcjonalna as 
a model study for large-scale urban and regional planning. The CIRPAC decided to 
have the document translated into English. In 1935 a Spanish edition came out.? 
In a resolution signed by Gropius, Sert, Le Corbusier, and Wells Coates, the CIAM 
tried to pressure the president of Warsaw into implementing the scheme." While 
for obvious reasons, given the radical character of the plan, Warszawa Funkcjonalna 
was not immediately adopted for political implementation, it quite clearly had an 
impact on the long term planning of Warsaw — and on the way Starzyński framed 
urban change. ** The plans were discussed within the SARP and the architects Bo- 
hdan Lachert, Romuald Miller and Roman Piotrowski, as well as the specialists 
Zbigniew Stefan Różycki, Jan Strzelecki and Tadeusz Tołwiński commented on the 
proposal. 

While the Polish architects would gain international attention and prestige, 
the CIAM would, at least potentially, come close to realising its mainly theoretic- 
al assumptions. When an exhibition on the topic Functional City was planned to 
be staged in Warsaw, with the support of “the most relevant authorities" Giedion 
pushed van Eesteren to strongly support the matter. Encouraged by the CIAMs 
secretariat in Zurich — eager to refer to realisations of the organisation — Helena 
Syrkus put considerable effort into having Warszawa Funkcjonalna translated, pub- 
lished and disseminated. 

The planning also impacted on the standing of Polish CIAM members with- 
in this organization. Syrkus and Roman Piotrowski became members of the com- 
mission on the resolution on the Functional City, Syrkus was also on the press 
committee and, along with his wife Helena, part of the group reflecting further 
development of the CIAM, while Helena Syrkus was member of the committee oc- 
cupied with the minutes of the congress. From 1937 Syrkus headed the CIAM’s 
committee on regional planning and was proposed by Giedion as a member of an 
envisaged core group of the CIAM of three to five members, meant to steer the or- 
ganisation through the troubled waters of the late 1930s. Chmielewski remained 
a major player in town planning in Warsaw until the German assault on Poland in 
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September 1939.! In 1936 he succeeded Różański as the main planning official in 
Warsaw. © Here again we can see how a particular national challenge and proposed 
solution to it and the international framework in which it was developed influenced 
each other and created an advantageous situation for those, like Syrkus, who were 
able to act in both spheres. What Chmielewski and Syrkus did was to turn the diffi- 
cult situation of Warsaw into an advantage. If one wants to assess the plan, one has 
to understand planning as a communicative act aimed at different audiences. 

Chmielewski and in particular Syrkus were not primarily interested in solving 
the specific urban problems of Warsaw. By entering the existing discussion on the 
Functional City with its codes and developing graphic vocabulary, they instead 
aspired to establish Warsaw on the international map as an example of dramatic 
urban challenges and radical planning opportunities. Traffic not only figured as the 
dynamic momentum of Warsaw s future growth, but the traffic lines dominating 
the maps in the concepts also directly linked Warsaw with Paris and other European 
cities. Functional City, as a communicative frame of reference, offered the oppor- 
tunity to bring one’s case into the sphere of international attention - much more so 
than traditional planning instruments which rather implied a process of catching up 
in comparison to certain benchmarks. 

The Warszawa Funkcjonalna plan was deeply indebted to the CIAM - for its 
framework, its terminology, its points of reference — and the sounding board which 
the CIAM offered after its publication. Yet, the plan also reflected the very political 
and social characteristics explained earlier in this chapter only to be found in East 
Central Europe, and specifically in Warsaw. Part of this story was also that the group 
Praesens with its vision of collective work did not in practice function as it had 
hoped due to the lack of building commissions. This opened up the opportunities 
for a planning effort that was radical and only loosely connected with practical tasks. 

What comes to the fore in the Warszawa Funkcjonalna plan is the CIAM as 
an organisation that not only worked towards an exchange of knowledge, but also 
of reputation and appreciation. Local problems could be advanced as internation- 
ally recognised case studies. International recognition, on the other hand, could be 
channelled back into the local struggle for chances to realize one's concepts and 
ideas. What the CIAM offered was particularly attractive considering the Polish 
situation. More so than other arenas, the CIAM provided the chance to employ the 
glamour of internationality at home. This became apparent already in the consider- 
ations to organise a CIAM congress in Warsaw, as presented above. Syrkus stressed 
financial problems, but explained: “This is a matter of prestige for our country — but 
also of the prestige of the congress.” Explicitly hinting at the economy of prestige 
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described in the last chapter, Syrkus stated: “Our authorities declare the arrival of Le 
Corbusier a conditio sine qua non.” Finally, he explained that Polish CIAM mem- 
bers would know all too well “that Warsaw would not be as attractive a location as 
the venue of the previous congress [Brussels, M.K.].” Yet, this “would be a case of 
positive support of the work to be done.” Moreover, Syrkus stressed that “our pos- 
ition concerning the current economic situation [the economic crisis, M.K.] could 
be of rather great interest for colleagues working under similar conditions." ^! 

The plan was still current at the 1936 CIAM meeting in La Sarraz and served as 
a model for regional planning within the CIAM.'? It would certainly have played 
an important role 1937 in Paris had not the overall topic been changed away from 
the Functional City. Still, the plan loomed large in Szymon Syrkus' presentation 
on the application case of Rural Areas and was referred to in the final publication 
summarising the congresses results. Moreover, the potential of regional planning 
was to become a major topic in the CIAM-Ost organisation, founded in 1937.'% 

Of course, despite all its radical overtones and far-reaching aspirations, the 
Warszawa Funkcjonalna plan did not come out of the blue. In fact it was less revo- 
lutionary than the text claimed. Largely inspired by the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of urban planning, the relationship of countryside and city and the delimitation 
of the city’s borders had already been keeping the pioneers of urbanism busy. Yet, 
Warszawa Funkcjonalna provided a model which was located in a concrete geo- 
graphical setting, but was sufficiently abstract to be used in different contexts and to 
be filled with different content. Chmielewski’s and Syrkus’ model was particularly 
attractive in that it could account for future urban growth — or even shrinkage — 
without questioning its “organisational principle". 

Warszawa Funkcjonalna is thus relevant in a number of respects. As will be dis- 
cussed in chapter 6 it had a long term effect on the urban planning of Warsaw, and 
as has been shown above, it was widely followed in the international planning scene. 
But it also had an indicatory relevance in that it showed the nexus of politics and 
planners — as at the same time did the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition. Most rel- 
evantly in our context, it showed, how architects successfully placed themselves in 
the driver's seat. Warszawa Funkcjonalna demonstrats how the themes discussed in 
the four previous chapters, the tensions of the post-imperial urban space, the rise 
of a new type of architect, the impact of new ways of organising architects in the 
CIAM and SARP and the impact of communication all merged and mutually im- 
pacted on each other. 

This multi-layered relevance also comes to the fore in criticism of the concept. 
Quite obviously, with all its suggestive visual attachment and catchy phrases the 
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work by Syrkus and Chmielewski was vulnerable to criticism for its superficiality. 
This criticism touched the fault line which had opened within the CIAM in the 
early 1930s.'4° Left-leaning German architects, for example, felt that the concept of 
the Functional City did not pay sufficient attention to economic questions and the 
class struggle in particular and therefore lacked analytical rigor.'^ This debate was 
triggered again by Warszawa Funkcjonalna, a conceptual work which similarly gen- 
erated many of the general criticisms that the concept of the Functional City faced. 
The plan also exposed the fault line between the proponents of analysis and synthe- 
sis. When Gropius applauded the strong gesture of Warszawa Funkcjonalna this was 
somewhat of a backhanded compliment, pointing to the potentially lacking ana- 
lytical grounding. Otto Neurath criticised the visual language of Warszawa Funk- 
cjonalna, specifically map IX and the use of agricultural symbols, as overly sloppy 
and not meeting the standards established by him and thus added to the criticism 
of an overly bold gesture.” This criticism was part of a more general estrangement 
between Neurath and the CIAM after the 1934 CIRPAC gathering — but Neurath’s 
criticism was also shared by Fred Forbár.^? 

The problem of sweeping planning ideas versus thorough analysis was also em- 
phasised by Martin Wagner, Berlin’s influential Chief City Planner until 1933. In 
an extensive memo to the Syrkus couple of March 1935, Wagner, who was then 
working as a planner in Turkey, took Warszawa Funkcjonalna as an opportunity to 
delve deeper into the problem of functional urbanism, thereby acknowledging the 
relevance of Syrkus effort. 

Wagner discussed the general patterns of urban development, which he saw as 
functions of humans as consumers of energy. Instead of planning what was to be 
desired, as he believed Chmielewski and Syrkus did, one should depart from the 
well-understood dynamics of the city. In Wagner’s eyes the Warsaw town planners 
failed to explain the “fundamental economic momentum | Triebkräfte] of Warsaw s 
future development”. They thus lost sight of the many other possible development 
paths, in particular what Wagner saw as a likely possibility that cities would trans- 
form into something completely new. Town planners therefore, Wagner argued, 
had to be reformers of the economy, a fact he felt was not adequately attributed in 
the plan for a Functional Warsaw." 

The fact that Warszawa Funkcjonalna triggered a general debate was underlined 
by similar criticism voiced by the CIAM president Cornelis van Eesteren. Van Ees- 
teren, on the one hand, lauded Syrkus’ bold statement and acknowledged Warszawa 
Funkcjonalna as the “first synthetic work of a congress group”. Yet, on the other 
hand, he also feared that what — according to him and Wagner — was still too super- 
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ficiala treatment of far more complex issues would prove not to be the best example. 
Syrkus accepted this criticism and defended his planning effort as merely the first 
step of an ongoing process. He argued that further strict adherence to the collect- 
ive work pattern of the CIAM would remedy the shortcomings.’ Commenting 
on Wager’s critique of Warszawa Funkcjonalna, Gropius embraced Wagner's main 
points but asked Helena Syrkus to frame the reaction in the right way: "Given the 
political circumstances which we today encounter in all countries I believe it to be 
the fate of modernist architecture to advance the theoretical insights. Implementa- 
tion in the wider sense will only be possible in a second wave, which will perhaps 
only begin much later.” The public, Gropius held, was too occupied with political 
questions in order to find much support for the cause of the CIAM. '>* 

While Różański stayed within the limits of classical urban planning, using regu- 
lations, hygiene, and the representative development of the capital as a leitmotif, 
Warszawa Funkcjonalna can almost be seen as an attempt to overcome the process 
of catching up with Western examples and reversing the situation with a radical 
vision not conceivable in the already “crystallized” — as Chmielewski and Syrkus 
put it — cities of the West. In this sense, Warszawa Funkcjonalna is also a telling 
example of the rise of the modernist strand of architects within the larger context 
of urban crisis, even if to some extent this meant making up the problems for which 
one could offer a solution. One could argue that what Chmielewski and Syrkus pro- 
posed was to solve the urban problems of the 19th century (regulation, hygiene, 
housing) using planning instruments of the 20th century, stressing the enormous 
opportunities available to Warsaw due to its favourable geographic position. 

In this way, the plan rose above politics and followed a techno-scientific type of 
logic. At the same time, given the necessarily close connection to the city adminis- 
tration it also became part — albeit only for a certain period — of mayor Starzynski’s 
political programme.’ Radical urban improvement, even if only achieved in the 
future, was a source of political legitimacy while close relations with the city ad- 
ministration translated into access to resources for the urban planners. This formed 
the framework under which far reaching, radical urban vision, closely connected to 
political decision making was possible. This win-win-situation was, however, not to 
last. 


Conclusion 


Henry Russell-Hitchcock observed in 1947 that the state came to play the decid- 
ing role for architects, replacing the exclusive relationship with private clients in an 
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"Architecture of bureaucracy” rather than “architecture of genius"? This new real- 
ity was already to be found in East Central Europe by the late 1920s and is evident 
in the Warsaw example. The world economic crisis of the early 1930s resulted in the 
almost complete disappearance of the already meagre group of private sponsors for 
architects, in particular modernist architects. 

Due to the preponderance of the post-imperial experience, the centralised state 
was disproportionally present in East Central European capital cities in comparison 
to Western Europe. This was further exacerbated by the urban challenges described 
in this chapter, as well as the nationally charged construction of the new capitals as 
a token of legitimacy. Moreover, yet another legacy of the imperial past, the lack of 
a strong tradition of self-administration — certainly in Warsaw — made it easier, and 
somewhat necessary, for the central state to intervene. Starzynski’s appointment was 
a direct consequence of this nexus. 

It is, however, less clear whether this had the negative consequences for archi- 
tects as insinuated by Russell-Hitchcock. The urbanist dictatorship suggested in 
the context of the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition implied a double self-empower- 
ment — of architects and politicians. As this chapter has demonstrated, the gloom- 
ily painted imperial past offered a common ground for ambitious urban planners 
as well as for politicians in need of future projects to deliver the strongly needed 
legitimacy. At first glance it seemed both sides could profit from boldly envisioning 
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the future development in a new way. 
and societal transformation and as such a “symbolization of modernisation?" The 
capital city became a space within which to prove oneself — as a politician and as an 
architect. Syrkus used his plan for a Functional Warsaw in the guise of a new type of 
urban expert who had grossly enlarged his scope of action. 

Almost as soon as Warszawa Funkcjonalna was published, however, the fault- 
lines of this self-empowerment became apparent — fault-lines within the group of 
CIAM architects, and fault-lines in the relations between modernist architects 
and politics. In April 1977, 40 years after the last pre-war CIAM congress in Paris 
(CIAM V), Helena Syrkus wrote a long letter to Martin Steinmann. Steinmann was 
the Swiss historian of architecture who, in the second half of the 1970s, began to 
set up the CIAM archive at the then newly founded Institute for the History and 
Theory of Architecture, gta, at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology (ETH) in 
Zurich. Steinmann contacted Syrkus in order to better understand how the CIAM 
had formed as an organisation which, by 1970s, had almost fallen into oblivion. 
In her letter, Helena Syrkus goes to great lengths to present the achievements of 
the Polish group in what to her was the right light. The emotional letter is full of 
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memories which had quite obviously shaped Helena Syrkus life in a way few other 
things had and culminates in her recollections of the plans for a Functional Warsaw 
and the impact of this plan. In particular, she recalls the preparatory meeting for 
the 1937 Paris congress in Amsterdam in July 1935. This meeting was devoted to 
regional planning, among other things. When Szymon Syrkus, following the lines 
of the Berlin meeting of 1931 and the main lines of Warszawa Funkcjonalna, and 
encouraged by the positive feedback in London the year before, advocated broad- 
scale international planning beyond national borders, Gropius lost his, as Helena 
Syrkus called it, “Olympic calmness”. Pointing to Syrkus, and the CIAM members 
Bottoni, Pollini, Weissmann and Sert who supported him, Gropius cried out *you 
are all dilettantes”, 5? 

This scene sparked the ‘foundation’ of the ‘Dilettantes Club, symbolised by a 
heart and arrow drawn by Helena Syrkus’ lipstick, to which its members still felt 
attached many decades after the event. Helena Syrkus immediately came up with a 
hymn for the dilettantes, as well as for their opponents, the analytic fraction with 
the noteworthy line “Analyse über alles, über alles im Koooongres, vom dem Steiger 
bis zum Haefeli über Moser und den Hess - Analyse, Analyse, über alles im Kon- 
gress. Sung to the tune of Deutschland, Deutschland über alles, the lyrics listed the 
names of the most noteworthy, mostly Swiss, advocates of thorough analysis — the 
latter contrasting with the sweeping synthesis Syrkus had in mind. 

The song apparently prompted Gropius to immediately join the camp of the ‘dil- 
ettantes, at least socially. Apart from again pinpointing the relevance of Warszawa 
Funkcjonalna, the anecdote highlights the fierce debates over how exactly planning 
should go about — and thus over which exact role the architect was to play. The fact 
that — and the manner in which — Helena Syrkus recalled these events also reveals 
the personal investment in these debates and the merging of personal, also political 
convictions and life-styles with professional beliefs and choices, which was so typ- 
ical for the CIAM. 

This fusion of personal commitment, political convictions and professional out- 
look became highly problematic after the CIAM S Paris congress, a congress already 
marked by the attempt to depoliticise the CIAM, and to move the organisation 
into less contested fields. The informal alliance between modernist architects and 
the modernising state was put into question by the rise of authoritarianism and pol- 
itical radicalisation in Hungary and Poland, and the German assault on Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938. The strain under which the tight and often emotional networks of 
the CIAM were put, and the trial by fire of the Second World War for modernist 
architects, are the two main themes of the following, last chapter. 


6. 

Under Pressure: 

Modernist Architects and 
the Rise of Political Extremes 


The Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition, held in March 1936, was the most explicit 
manifestation of the modernising alliance between Polish architects and the state. 
However, just a few months later this alliance began to crumble. Political attention 
turned instead towards monumental buildings. The plan for a Functional Warsaw, 
which had been assigned a central place in the 1936 exhibition, was put on hold and 
never put into practise in the ensuing years. Following the death of Józef Pilsudski, 
de facto leader of Poland since the 1926 coup, on 12 May 1935, a political power 
struggle arose, strengthening the nationalist forces — similar to most other states in 
Central Europe. Within this sphere of increasing international tensions politicians 
came increasingly to look towards architecture as a means to portray the nations 
political aspirations. This also implied a change in what architects were expected 
to deliver and an erosion of the aforementioned alliance between the modernising 
state and modernist architects. Now, politicians demanded from architects to dem- 
onstrate clear political commitment. This was most vividly expressed in the plan- 
ning for an entire model central town quarter around Warsaw's Pilsudski square. 
The associated competition, intended to seriously alter Warsaw s city centre appear- 
ance, had opened just before Pilsudski's death, but quickly became charged with a 
commemorative aspect to honour Poland’s quintessential leader. Plans to embellish 
the new quarter with a grandiose monument to mark the deceased politician pro- 
vide ample evidence of the merger of politics and town planning. 
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59. Design for a Pitsudski forum for Warsaw, 1938 


Architektura i Budownictwo (AiB) reacted to the death of Pilsudski by promin- 
ently placing a tribute to the leader on the cover of its second issue in 1935. The 
statement, made in the name of the SARP and TUP, did not so much highlight 
the achievements of Pilsudski the statesman but rather that he had been heavily in- 
volved in architectural developments, culminating in large-scale plans to redesign 
Warsaw’s centre.” There was intense architectural interest in the 1935 competition 
for the latter, and for the commemorative monument for Piłsudski two years later.’ 

The profession was quite clearly offered a central role in reconfiguring the pub- 
lic face of Poland, albeit under altered political conditions.* The changing political 
climate did not immediately lead to a departure of modernist architects from the 
stage. Ihe Brukalski couple and Józef Szanajca and Bohdan Lachert submitted a 
much-noted entry to the competition for the quarter around the Pilsudski square, 
which contained a number of functionalist planning features.? Yet, the manner in 
which state, society and architects interacted in this framework was definitively 
different from the late 1920s and early 1930s. This was true for the range of offi- 
cial buildings from the National Museum to a number of ministries, which now 
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also came to dominate the pages of AiB.* Starzyński and the Polish government 
were now clearly taking inspiration from Europe's authoritarian leaders, particular- 
ly Mussolini, as they more assertively expressed their political aspirations through 
architecture.’ 
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60. National Museum, Warsaw 


The working conditions, and thus the lives, of the East Central European CIAM 
members became increasingly influenced by the turning political tide. From around 
1937 onwards the Syrkus couple’s correspondence with their CIAM colleagues 
complaining about a general lack in commissions and of politicians losing inter- 
est in modernist designs also began to include worries about the changing political 
scene as such 

In Hungary Forbát similarly noted that designs in the style of the “Reichskan- 
zlei” carried the day and that this meant more than losing out in competitions.’ 
International exchanges of ideas, a hallmark of the CIAM, became increasingly 
hampered. Meanwhile, the CIAM showed itself less confident about engaging with 
politics and retreated to less contested, but also less impactful, themes such as leisure. 
The latter served as the theme of the CIAM fifth congress in Paris in 1937. Shortly 
after the congress Le Corbusier placed his engagement with the CIAM on hold 
because, as he claimed, he no longer believed in collective work H In many respects 
Paris was a defensive congress which left the representatives of the radical wing of 
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the CIAM, such as Hans Schmidt, disillusioned.” Gropius, who had departed for 
the US by then and could not attend the congress in Paris, sent his regrets to Sig- 
fried Giedion, stressing that "the importance of the congresses lay in them being a 
spiritual island on which all our ideas further mature amidst the European desert 
around us?! Cornelis van Eesteren, in a somewhat resigned tone, argued that the 
"light approach" which the French had proposed for the congress was probably the 
only practical way given the "current difficulties in cooperating internationally"? 

Although Forbát and the Syrkus couple remained in Hungary and Poland re- 
spectively for the time being, the exodus of architects (particularly but not exclu- 
sively modernists), from Central Europe accelerated quickly after 1933. Whole 
communities of exiled architects from Central Europe in Spain and Turkey func- 
tioned as transmitters of modernism, only to soon face political challenges in these 
countries too.“ While the reasons for these architects’ exile varied, the often pol- 
itically charged engagement with modernism turned into a potential threat. The 
escape movements testify to the name many modernist architects had made for 
themselves, and to the transferable nature of the technological logic of modernism. 
But they also demonstrate that modernism bore many more political connotations 
at this point than had been the case in the 1920s. Austria followed in the wake of 
German political developments in 1934 with regard to authoritarianism and also 
became a place where it was difficult for modernist architects to survive. By the 
second half of the 1930s the same was true of Hungary and, shortly thereafter, from 
1937, Poland. Czechoslovakia, so far an island of stability and democracy, by 1938 
was similarly the subject of German expansionism and ceased to be an independent 
state in March 1939. As has been shown in chapter 3 the CIAM-Ost organisation 
resulted both from growing disruptions within Europe and was an attempt to for- 
mulate an East Central European answer to the challenges of the 1930s. Eventually 
the organisation fell victim to these very tensions. 

In Poland, the SAP — since 1934 known as SARP in reference to the Polish 
state — lost its purpose as a hub for modernist architects in 1937 and instead began 
to introduce ethnic criteria and political imperatives as core values. Further in other 
countries in the region the national associations of architects, which had been estab- 
lished after the First World War, also became the sites of ideological battlegrounds. 
Journals and other channels of communication which had been established in the 
same spirit and within the same networks as the CIAM and the SAP began to suf- 
fer and go into decline. Even those journals which maintained an open perspective 
signalled by their choice of themes that a new era had arrived for architects. In 1936 
AiB published in detail the new professional order of architects which had emerged 
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in Nazi Germany and how it directly reflected the new ideology.’ The last issue of 
AiB, from June 1939, was most prescient in featuring an aerial bomb on its cover, 
devoting large parts of its pages to aerial warfare and the ways cities could react to 
the central concern this threat posed — and the role architects could play herein." 
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61. Cover of last issue of AiB, June 1939 


This final chapter will consider the different dimensions which marked the expan- 
sion of the profession of architects as treated in the previous chapters. This chapter 
will demonstrate how the activity of modernist architects, particularly in East Cen- 
tral Europe in the 20 years before the war, which had been charged with political 
and social relevance, now became an echo chamber. It was far more difficult for 
modernist architects to conceive of themselves — or to be viewed by politicians and 
military leaders — as mere technicians in the way it had still been possible for archi- 
tects in the First World War. This was particularly true for those many modernist 
architects who strongly identified with the communist project. After analysing how 
the loyalties of modernist architects became questionable and international con- 
tacts strained, this chapter will describe the experience of the war for modernist 
architects using Warsaw as one of the most apocalyptic places of the war. Finally, 
the chapter will look at how modernist architects tried to focus on the post-cat- 
astrophic city while the windows of opportunity quickly closed for them between 
1945 and 1948. 
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Questioned Loyalties and Strained International Exchange 


From 1933 on East Central Europe found itself between the two antagonistic pow- 
ers of Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. Whether looking westward or eastward, 
architects in Poland or Hungary could see what the rise of a new kind of political 
ideology meant for the formerly ‘free’ profession, albeit not always from first-hand 
knowledge. After Ernst May left the Soviet Union in 1933 all the Soviet architects 
he was in touch with were killed. In Germany the new government targeted Jewish 
architects on principle, as well as modernists who were not willing to renounce their 
convictions. By 1939 more than one hundred architects who had attended a Ger- 
man university or school of higher education were living and working in Tel Aviv 
alone, including nineteen alumni of the Bauhaus.” 

The writer and poet Alexander Wat’s seminal work My century, which is arguably 
the most impressive account of how intellectuals in Central Europe identified with 
the promise of communism and the extraordinary price they paid, describes a very 
specific social and political constellation. Communism in Poland and other coun- 
tries in the region, much more so than in France or even Germany, sought to remedy 
social conditions perceived as rotten to the core.'* Wat's account of his experiences 
as a writer of decisively leftist inclinations is generally also reflective of modernist 
architects like the Syrkus couple, the Brukalski couple, or Bohdan Lachert, Józef 
Szanajca and Roman Piotrowski and his wife Anatalja.? Since 1937 the increasing 
nationalism and dominant right-wing politics had already marginalised the avant- 
garde current in Polish architecture." This said, it only led to direct sanctions in 
individual cases, such as for Wladyslaw Czerny who lost his position in public ad- 
ministration due to his membership of the Communist Party?! 

Again, the example of Szymon Syrkus is enlightening. Those attributes which 
contributed to Syrkus' success on the international scene of architecture now became 
questionable: his radical embracing of modernist forms, his international connec- 
tions and internationalist identification and, not least, his leftist sympathies which 
went beyond housing reform and the improvement of workers’ situations. These at- 
tributes ran counter to the rise of ^moral nations" in Poland in the late 1930s.? Forces 
which Syrkus perceived as reactionary quickly gained political ground. They marked 
societal fault-lines as impossible to fix, and, while taking inspiration from the rising 
fascist states, regarded the tightening international situation as confirmation of the 
need for nationalist politics at home. Increasing anti-Semitism, and the introduction 
of anti-Semitic measures as official policies, meant that Syrkus’ Jewish background 
began to matter in a way that, from what we know, it never had before 1937. 
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The Syrkus couples correspondence with other CIAM members provides a clear 
picture of how deeply the changing political and social situations affected their 
professional and personal lives. In Szymon Syrkus letter to Giedion of June 1937 
Syrkus reflects in detail on where the CIAM, its eastern groups, and the CIAM 
architects in Poland stood. He came up with a mixed impression. Syrkus presents a 
success story of increasing co-operation, of linking advanced regional planning in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland within the framework of the initial CIAM- 
Ost collaboration and he praises the qualities of the CIAM as such. At the same 
time Syrkus refers to what to him was now the unsurmountable obtrusiveness of a 
politically radicalized Teige in Czechoslovakia. More importantly, Syrkus provides 
a bleak picture of the situation in his home country. Syrkus and Roman Piotrowski, 
vice-presidents of the SARP general organisation and its Warsaw branch respective- 
ly, had lost their positions. The same applied to the many like-minded architects who 
played key roles in the SAP/SARP until 1937. Elections in May 1937 had resulted 
in a clear victory of the “tightly organized right”, Syrkus explained. The dominance 
of CIAM ideas in the SARP thus came to an end. As Syrkus told Giedion, from this 
point on only four members of the old Polish CIAM group could be counted on: 
the Syrkus couple, Piotrowski and his wife Anatolja. All this said, Syrkus stressed his 
identification with the CIAM and reminded Giedion that he had never claimed to 
represent all Polish architects.” 

Indeed, during 1937 and 1938 the tensions within the SARP rose significantly, 
just as Syrkus had feared. These tensions did not so much reflect stylistic issues, but 
opposing opinions on the societal role of architects. After the war Roman Piotrow- 
ski remembered how those architects from the CIAM Praesezs camp who advo- 
cated radical social reform quickly lost ground. These architects had advocated a 
strong state initiative, even state-run planning bureaus during the economic crisis 
of the early 1930s. These general conflicts over the architect as social actor versus 
the classical private ‘free’ profession now developed an outspokenly political aspect. 
The respective conflicts emerged over solidarity measures for the republican side 
in the Spanish civil war. But they became particularly expressed in protest against 
the increasing and now overt anti-Semitism at the Faculty of Architecture at the 
WUT. Radical leftist politics also became associated with “alien Jewish Commun- 
ism" within the SARP.* In 1938 the Warsaw branch of the SARP gave itself new 
statutes which excluded almost all its Jewish members.” At least 59 architects had 
to leave the organisation. In 1939 all Jews were formally expunged from the SARP 
membership lists.” 
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The SARP also took a clear political stance. It embraced the expansionist mil- 
itary course of the Polish government in the dissolution of Czechoslovakia in 1938. 
For leftist and Jewish architects — two characteristics which the political right often 
viewed as two sides of the same coin — the fight for the “true face of Polish archi- 
tects” was much more than an obstacle to their careers. The exclusion of leftist and 
Jewish architects went hand in hand with attempts to gain a privileged position for 
architects — for which these architects needed the government.” 

After the war Helena Syrkus gave a vivid account of how the situation within the 
SARP changed in line with the worsening political climate.? In fact, it is striking to 
note that the new threats become clearly apparent in her correspondence early on. 
As long-held convictions turned problematic, the Syrkus couple clung even more to 
the core of what they perceived as the CIAM values. Hans Schmidt wrote a lengthy 
reflection in support of the Syrkus couple and their social engagement, arguing that 
the conditions in Poland would in theory be favourable to push through the new 
architecture he also fought for.? Helena Syrkus reported to Hans Schmidt in Sep- 
tember 1938, however, that although they had still work, the sponsors were no long- 
er the right ones — that is, only private instead of public financing was available.?? 

The tone of the correspondence between the Syrkus couple and van Eesteren, 
Gropius, Giedion, Forbát, Schmidt and many other luminaries of the movement 
of modernist architecture changed notably from 1937 on. In an ever more pressing 
political situation, the core CIAM members, who by now knew each other well 
having met personally several times, more often referenced personal themes in their 
correspondence?! Under extreme circumstances close affiliations with fellow mod- 
ernists attained a new relevance and often even decided the fate of these architects. 
By October 1938 it became impossible to make long-term plans, as Helena Syrkus 
wrote to Hans Schmidt: *we are going through a difficult period and we seriously 
have to consider our future”? František Kalivoda, who was now heading the re- 
vived Czech CIAM group and was the driving force of the CIAM-Ost along with 
Molnár, received a warm letter from Helena Syrkus, emphasizing their personal 
bonds, but at the same time voicing her scepticism. She believed that the CIAM- 
Ost, apart from Czechoslovakia, was suffering from adverse political developments 
in its member countries. Kalivodas plan to establish a CIAM-Ost journal seemed 
unrealistic — albeit desirable — to her. The climate for such a journal in Poland was 
“not warm enough”. Further, the professional meetings, which Kalivoda proposed, 
seemed difficult to realize.?? 

Indeed, in January 1939 the Syrkus couple decided that they had to leave their 
home country. Helena Syrkus reported to van Eesteren that she and her husband 
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had already known for a long time that they had to leave Poland, but had stayed 
because they wanted to keep supporting the CIAM cause there. It was now clear 
to them that this was no longer possible. The government's decision to exclude 
Szymon Syrkus from the task of finally realising Warszawa Funkcjonalna was seen 
as writing on the wall.* 

The old CIAM networks served as a potential parachute. In the hopes of open- 
inga door to the US Helena Syrkus wrote to van Eesteren that Szymon had almost 
concluded a book project on functionalist architecture which might serve as a lever 
for an academic engagement in the US: “As a matter of course a CIAMbook [sic!] 
— as we are all but loudspeakers of our collectively generated ideas”. Helena Syr- 
kus wondered whether the external threat potentially served as an opportunity for 
them as it was forcing them to finally push through important theoretical work.’ 
Along with the CIAM book Helena Syrkus somewhat desperately praised her own 
qualities as an organising force of many CIAM events and her fluency in German, 
English, French, and Russian. 

Helena Syrkus made similar approaches to Gropius and Giedion, the latter of 
whom was also in the US: *Now we too are beginning to take a practical interest 
in geographical matters’, she confided to her CIAM colleagues who, she believed, 
could translate their place in the hierarchy of architects into practical support for 
the two of them as a couple.” In several letters Helena Syrkus urged Gropius to find 
a way for her and her husband to enter the US by taking some kind of work. The 
couple prepared CVs, improved their command of the English language and con- 
sidered different tasks with which they could be of use in the US - all to no avail. 
Gropius had brought — or at least supported — his trusted old Bauhaus colleagues 
Marcel Breuer and Martin Wagner to the US.” The stricter immigration quotas 
meant, however, that the success rate for East Europeans was much lower than for 
those from Western Europe — which Fred Forbat painfully learned in 1938.” Gro- 
pius and László Moholy-Nagy answered these letters in English, instead of the Ger- 
man which they normally used with Helena Syrkus, telling her that they had tried 
their best. However they were receiving similar requests almost daily and chances of 
success were limited. Academic posts in the US were scarce and only open to those 
who had also made a name for themselves on the American side of the Atlantic, 
namely mostly the prominent Bauhaus veterans. 

Nevertheless, Gropius went to great lengths to support the Syrkus couple. He 
approached Catherine Bauer, the well-known advocate of modernist architecture 
in the US, amongst others.*! Van Eesteren, who still felt reasonably safe in the Neth- 
erlands, also tried to garner practical support and to cooperate with Giedion and 
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Gropius in order to support the couple in Warsaw, concluding his respective letter 
with "if need be you know that you are our friends"? 

The correspondence between the Syrkus couple and the other leading CIAM 
architects was framed by the "desire that you and we ourselves may succeed in re- 
trieving everything for which we live through the present storm’, as Giedion had 
expressed it one year before the Second World War broke out.? By mid-1939 the 
Syrkus couple were much more optimistic even though "around us everything is in 
danger". General developments in Poland, Syrkus wrote, were positive as democ- 
racy was gaining new ground and offered new work opportunities for modernist 
architects.^ The very different tone of this letter, as many others of the same period, 
shows how architects in East Central Europe constantly had to adapt to a quickly 
changing political situation. 

With hindsight it is astonishing to follow the correspondence between Helena 
Syrkus and numerous CIAM members until the last days before the war. From early 
1939 onwards these letters purvey a clear sense of the situation becoming untenable 
for architects of Jewish origins and leftist convictions. At the same time the cor- 
respondence took on a new intensity in professional matters. In August 1939, for 
example, Helena Syrkus engaged in an exchange with the preeminent Italian mod- 
ernist architect Alberto Sartoris on rather general questions of modernist architec- 
ture.? Also in August 1939 the Syrkus couple renewed contact with Le Corbusier 
again, returning to the analytics-synthesis debate which had occupied the CIAM 
for so long, including recalling the ‘hymns’ of the two camps. 

At the same time the correspondence was dominated by frantic attempts to 
somehow continue the travelling which had typified CIAM till 1939, even though 
the political situation made this almost impossible. The significance of personal 
contact was stressed continuously. In letters to Sartoris, van Eesteren, Giedion, and 
many others the Syrkus couple referred to their weekend-house as a desirable place 
to meet and invited their colleagues to share their company there in order to con- 
tinue the intimate shared professional and personal bonds which characterised the 
CIAM.” 

In January 1939 Forbát, who was now in Sweden, wrote from Lund to pro- 
pose that a CIAM meeting be held in Gothenburg given that the German railways 
would certainly not be functioning until July of that year. ** Eventually, a small Pol- 
ish contingent travelled north in the summer of 1939. While Szymon Syrkus could 
go, Helena was not able to. When the "times of contempt" were past, she would 
make up for that, Helena Syrkus wrote to Forbát.? On 22 August, after this last 
trip abroad, Szymon Syrkus confided his state of mind to Hans Schmidt. Given 
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the circumstances conventional letters were no longer possible. He longed to meet 
Schmidt in person again to discuss everything that was going on. Syrkus wrote how 
the “crass light” thrown onto recent developments had suddenly clarified “inter- 
relations" which had long seemed a mystery to him: “We try to work and think as 
though everything around was as normal”. Syrkus then provided more information 
on the WSM Rakowiec project which had been restarted in the interim.” Mean- 
while Helena Syrkus continued her plans to attend the CIAM meeting in Liege, 
intending to leave for Belgium on 9 September 1939.°' In one of his last letters to 
the West Szymon Syrkus wrote to the CIAM president van Eesteren on 26 Au- 
gust 1939 — five days before the German invasion of Poland and thus the start of 
the Second World War in Europe - that it was now no longer a financial question 
whether his wife could come to Liége: “But we are calm and prepared for every- 
thing, and work on preliminarily far-reaching designs. > 

The CIAM architects in Hungary were no better off than their Polish colleagues. 
Fred Forbát, who had returned to Hungary from the Soviet Union in 1933, found 
his leftist political convictions and his Jewish background so disadvantageous that 
he was targeted in a twofold way by the rising forces of the political right. From 
1937 onwards Forbats correspondence is dominated by his attempts to leave his 
country of origin. Just before the war started Forbat managed to move to Sweden 
using contacts with Swedish CIAM architects, Uno Ahrćn in particular. Even there 
he found himself confronted with suspicions regarding his Jewish background and 
it was not until after the war that his professional career was on track again.” 

Molnar had already reported on the difficult situation that the Hungarian 
CIAM group faced in 1936. Due to the group’s involvement in an exhibition which 
was critical of housing politics in Hungary the group had been placed “under sur- 
veillance”, a status which could last for months at a time.* Shortly after the Nazis 
seized power in Germany in 1933 Molnar had published an article which sought to 
defend modernist architecture from accusations of being in essence Bolshevist. The 
hoped for goal was to incorporate social and economic questions, without necessar- 
ily engendering political implications. Concern for social questions had led to false 
associations. The fact that modernist architecture could flourish in various political 
circumstances — as Molnar argued would still apply in Germany as well as in the 
Soviet Union — according to him testified to the strength of the movement and its 
apolitical character. Moreover, Molnar argued that modernist architecture could be 
reconciled with national traditions.» 

Increasingly militant anti-Semitism in Hungary made the situation there, as 
in Poland, worse and also dangerous for many modernist architects. In November 
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1937 Forbät signalled “S.O.S? to Moholy Nagy “and all others who already are out- 
side "7 On 14 April 1938 the introduction of anti-Jewish legislation in Hungary 
prompted Forbát to use dramatic language to seek Gropius’s support to get out of 
the country. The new law would deny Forbát the ability to work and he did not 
believe that the laws would satisfy the “agitated public opinion". “It will become 
even worse; Forbát predicted.” Molnar decided to disband the Hungarian CIAM 
group in 1938, finding himself in a situation where he was apparently questioning 
every assumption which had thus far guided his professional and personal life.* In 
1939 Molnár was able to join the professional organisation of Hungarian architects, 
a step which had become necessary in order to access commissions, just as had hap- 
pened in Poland.” 

The international situation worsened in tandem with the increasingly poisonous 
political climate in most East Central European states. Following Germany’s annex- 
ation of Austria and Czechoslovakia, and with Poland apparently next on the list, 
it was only a question of time before war would erupt. Thus two trends described 
in the previous chapters became definitive for East Central European CIAM archi- 
tects: First, the bonds formed within the CIAM now attained a new meaning far 
beyond mere professional connections and potentially became a means to survival. 
Second, the mutual dependency of experts and the state, which was so strong in the 
new states of East Central Europe anyway, also took on new relevance and meaning. 
The economic crisis in the 1930s had highlighted the extreme dependency of archi- 
tects on sponsors. However, the state had also become more dependent on urban 
environment experts to control the expanding capitals and to meet the rising social 
demands on the state as an actor in the social realm. The Second World War would, 
in general terms, intensify these tensions. 


Continuity and Rupture - the Onslaught on Warsaw 


Once war began, the described mutual dependence of architects and the state inten- 
sified exponentially — but also changed in character, as state-induced pressure and 
force was now applied without restriction. This was certainly true for the territories 
occupied by the advancing German armies, that is, what remained of Czechoslo- 
vakia on 15 March 1939 and Poland after 1 September 1939. After surrendering on 
28 September 1939, Warsaw was turned into a prime example of war against cities, 
a novel feature of the Second World War. The new approach not only involved an 
occupation regime of unparalleled harshness, but also included Nazi town planning 
intended to strip the existing city of its shape and character. This in turn implied a 
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double challenge for architects on the spot who suffered physical threats not only 
as Jews, leftist architects, or simply Poles, but also on the professional level. These 
architects, or rather those who could continue their planning work, constantly had 
to adjust their designs for the capital to reflect the changing onslaughts on the city.” 

In July 1939, during his last pre-Second World War meeting with CIAM col- 
leagues in Stockholm, Szymon Syrkus learned from the emigrated German archi- 
tect Wilhelm Schütte that the German architect Friedrich Pabst had allegedly al- 
ready been appointed as town planner for Warsaw, and was to take up his post on 
1 October 1939. While the veracity of the anecdote cannot be verified, this story, 
and primarily the German treatment of Warsaw during the Second World War in 
urbanistic terms, is relevant in two ways. First, the German occupiers’ efforts to re- 
think the urban pattern even in wartime shows that town planning maintained and 
attained a key role during the war. Second, German planning served as a negative 
foil for Polish underground planning, which was in part a reaction to this new chal- 
lenge, and in part a continuation of the plans for Warszawa Funkcjonalna. 

In contrast to the earlier German treatment of Prague, and briefly subsequently 
of Copenhagen, Brussels, Amsterdam and Paris, Germany led an actual war against 
the Polish capital. Warsaw was in many ways a goal and thus victim of Nazi ideology 
and the city’s treatment can hardly be explained through the pragmatics of occupa- 
tion. The Nazi plan was to deprive Warsaw of its metropolitan character and reduce 
it to a centre of a largely agrarian, new German settler-dominated territorial struc- 
ture, provisionally dubbed Gezeralgouvernement.* 
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62. Cover of the book Defense of Warsaw by Teresa Zarnowerówna 
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Nazi politics with regard to Warsaw only seem to follow coherent lines at first glance. 
From the first day of the German attack it was clear that Warsaw — now to be ruled 
from Cracow — was to be stripped of its role as a Polish capital and a centre of Pol- 
ish culture. This also implied the destruction of the population — intentionally the 
Jewish population, and at least putting up with heavy losses of human lives of the 
non-Jewish inhabitants. This was already true for the unrestrained warfare against 
the civilian population in 1939, continued with radical measures taken against the 
Polish elite and against actual and perceived resistance, and included numerous vic- 
tims of expulsions, resettlements and forced labour, all culminating in Warsaw. 

On second glance, however, the ideas governing the treatment of the former Pol- 
ish capital are far less clear. From the beginning of the occupation more pragmatic 
minds within the new administration also viewed Warsaw as an important economic 
element. Over the course of the war, these voices became louder — before the apoca- 
lypse of the 1944 uprising ushered in human and urban destruction on a scale that 
was previously unheard of. The German occupation principally faced the challenge 
which Ferdinand des Lesseps had identified in the 19th century, and which informed 
the radical planning for the Polish capital discussed in the previous chapter. As a 
metropolitan city in the making at the crossroads of major European traffic arteries, 
the city offered enormous economic potential. Even the Nazis had to admit that the 
city they took over had little in common with the propaganda image of a hopelessly 
backward and primitive country. Friedrich Gollert, a key figure in the new adminis- 
tration, tried to resolve this cognitive dissonance by admitting that the Polish capital 
had developed at an “American speed" but criticised the rather chaotic development 
which had not occurred in a uniform manner.“ The Prudential high-rise building 
very obviously stood in the way of stereotypical perceptions and was thus dismissed 
by Gollert as of an “impressive scale” but not suited to its surroundings.® 

Warsaw proved provocative and a challenge to its new occupants in terms of 
its modern architectural achievements and with regard to its nature as a complex 
metropolis, and this was reflected by the German administrations talk of the “War- 
schauproblem’. The German occupation administration had considerable leeway 
to tackle this perceived problem. Gollert enthusiastically referred to “completely 
new modes of administrations which had been conceived without any role mod- 
els and only according to the needs of the administration”. The administration’s 
action plan reveals the clash of a brutal racist logic and an almost naive modernisa- 
tion euphoria in extreme form. Allegedly “civilising achievements” in administra- 
tion, road construction or the regulation of the river Vistula served to legitimise 
population politics deprived of any normative or moral constraints. 
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63. Prudential building Warsaw: plan, construction phase, and final state 


Urbanism was very much part of this link. Town planning was a prime activity of 
the “creative imitative” which Gollert had invoked as the order of the day. The plan- 
ning measures were not limited to various far-ranging designs, most of which al- 
most completely remained paper dreams due to the war. These plans also included 
measures to establish a new social structure in the old capital in order to turn it 
into a German urban centre. It is striking how easily modernising politics and state 
of the art planning tools went together with brutal politics of extermination. The 
Nazi-concept of the Siedlungszelle which was to govern the new Warsaw — like most 
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towns and cities in the new Germany - did not much differ, at first glance, from 
the neighbourhood unit, a well-established planning ideal by the 1930s. The Sied- 
lungszelle, however, followed the logic of racism and was seen as the core of the new 
‘purified’ Volksgemeinschaft. For obvious reasons forcing through such ideals in a 
geographic context, with an almost exclusively undesired (from a Nazi perspective) 
population, was to have dire consequences for the latter.” 

Niels Gutschow and Barbara Klain calculated that the ten planned “cells” would 
have resulted in a new German town of Warsaw of 40,000 inhabitants." A memo- 
randum written by Gollert in early 1944, entitled Grundsätzliche Bemerkungen 
über die Gestaltung Warschaus während des Kriegs und nach dem Kriege (General 
Remarks on the Organisation of Warsaw during and after the War) reveals how 
little these plans responded to the urban dynamics of Warsaw, even or specifically 
in the war situation.” Gollert envisioned a prosperous industrial metropolis, closely 
connected with the Reich positioned at the intersection of major traffic arteries. 
Instead of archaic settlement concepts, this memorandum was about highly spe- 
cialised industries which, as Gollert stressed, were in the German interest.” 

Soon after the Germans took over, the former Polish capital arguably turned 
into the “most agonising spot in the whole of terrorized Europe’, in the words of the 
Polish writer and Nobel prize-winner Czesław Miłosz.” For the Polish architects 
and planners who survived the German invasion, German politics vis-a-vis Warsaw 
posed two big challenges beside personal hardship. They had to remodel their plans 
- like the concept of Warszawa Funkcjonalna discussed in the previous chapter — in 
the light of the new urban realities of the three waves of destruction in 1939, 1943 
and 1944. Moreover, their housing settlements, realized or planned, had to be re- 
considered in the light of the war experiences and the German assault on the urban 
community as a social fabric. The establishment of the ghetto along with the wider 
holocaust, measures against Polish resistance, resettlements, forced labour and the 
first steps towards building or establishing German quarters, though all different in 
character and scope, must all be seen as attempts to destroy the local population. 

Both challenges informed — and thus to a certain degree also coined — the work 
of Pracownia Architektoniczno-Urbanistyczna (PAU). The architectural-urbanistic 
workshop PAU was established in 1940 as an underground group of a remarkable 
range of modernist architects and urbanists. At the height of its activity PAU com- 
prised more than 80 active members.’ Helena Syrkus later noted one of the main 
points which typified PAU as its interdisciplinary composition. The organisation 
comprised economists, sociologists, and psychologists, as well as architects. 
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The main lines of German policy served as a negative foil to PAU, while the main 
achievements of modernist, CIAM-associated architects before the war formed 
their major point of departure. These were in particular the housing estates realized 
within the framework of the WSM and the plans for Warsaw as a Functional City. 
The circumstances under which PAU acted are hard to imagine as they reflected the 
extremely harsh conditions of German occupation policy. Helena Syrkus’ memoirs 
contain large sections devoted to her PAU experience. She fought right into the 
1970s to have the group’s achievements presented in the right light.” For Syrkus 
a central point was the group spirit and group cohesion that characterized PAU. 
In this, the group very much reflected the deep identification which had probably 
already characterised the Polish CIAM group even more than any other CIAM 
group even before the war. 

The main beliefs of the pre-war period — improving workers situations by ap- 
plying scientifically based insights to building better communities, placing oneself 
in a wider international strand of thoughts, and social engagement — also informed, 
within the limits dictated by the new reality, the activity of this group during the 
war. For evident reasons international communication ceased. But PAU had still 
access to international literature, as Syrkus importantly stressed. PAU could not de- 
liver concrete projects. Building activity in Warsaw almost came to a complete stop 
during the war and even the most urgent remedial works often did not get done. 
For this reason discussing questions of modern town planning, continuing urbanist 
projects started before the war, and developing schemes for future urban life took 
a central place in PAU activity. Helena Syrkus fittingly likened the workshop to 
More’ island Utopia.” 

Collaborative work was key within PAU in the tradition of both the CIAM and 
Praesens. But building communities was also intended as a survival strategy and a 
blueprint for the future post-war society. Ihe settlements which PAU planned dur- 
ing the war were designed so as to facilitate interaction among its inhabitants. The 
experience of war led to a radicalisation of the underlying ideas.” Just before he was 
imprisoned by the Germans in the Auschwitz concentration camp Szymon Syrkus 
had stated in a paper given in September 1942 that “Our goal is building, but not 
the erection of a few buildings, but the establishment of a new material and spirit- 
ual environment according to plan under new economic, social, demographic and 
physiocratic conditions. * 

PAU was able to cover its work through the WSM and a commission from the 
city council.” PAU collaboration with the renowned sociologist Stanisław Ossow- 
ski was symptomatic of its focus on the communal aspect of building. Ossowski 
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wrote a study on community organisation in the housing estates of the future in 
which he also reflected on how to balance the need to replace the holes caused by 
wartime destruction with something completely new and the need to retain certain 
established structures so that people could still identify with the place they lived 
in.” 

The ideal PAU housing estate was termed osiedle spoteczne (social housing estate) 
and was to encircle a primary school. Each of these estate units was made up of a 
number of kolonia, smaller colonies grouped around a kindergarten.*' The scheme 
was strikingly extensive in scope, both spatially and temporally. The projects were 
only meant to serve as the initial steps towards and examples of a future with numer- 
ous estates, each intended to house some 11,000 inhabitants. In the long run - four 
phases were specified up to the year 1975 — not only were the northern districts of 
Warsaw and their vast empty spaces to be transformed but, in fact, the entire city 
and eventually the whole region was to be changed.” 

In the centre of each estate were współżycie zbiorowe, areas where communal ac- 
tivities could take place. Each housing estate was meant to function like an organ- 
ism. Syrkus and others formulated a theory behind social housing estates in 1942 
which was secretly published under the title: Communal Service — an aid to creating 
a sense of community in housing estates, taking into account the experience and sta- 
tistical data collected so far.” 

The community structure was thus not seen as something to be added to an 
already extant estate but rather conceived as a "skeleton structure" of each colony, 
underlining a rather organic perception of architecture.** The notion of education, 
however, was not alien to the concept. In Helena Syrkus’ eyes the new housing es- 
tates were to perform a defining role in “socialising” and “civilising” its inhabitants: 
“The employment place should not serve as the only formative agency, rather the 
part of daily life spent in one's home should contribute, through a network of com- 
munal institutions, to building new forms of communal living and culture.” 

“Obsługa społeczna” (communal service) became the keyword for PAU’s work.* 
As Stanisław Tołwiński from the WSM laid out in a study undertaken between 
1943 and 1944, self-administration and the mobilisation of volunteers should de- 
fine what a future community would look like after the war.” This was to be a com- 
munity held together by much stronger bonds than those of pre-war society.” The 
rich establishment of social infrastructure was part and parcel of war-time projects 
and more radical than in pre-war projects. There were three contributing factors 
which emphasised the social dimension of building within the PAU. 
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64. Plans of housing estates for Koło, Warsaw, H. Syrkus, 1947, initiated during wartime 


First, due to the near impossibility of construction during the war, PAU plan- 
ners were forced to return to those aspects of architecture which needed nothing 
more than a pen. Theory offered the only way of using the resources in place. In a 
series of lectures held in early 1942 almost all the papers dealt with the communal 
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aspects of housing.” These aspects necessarily comprised a more utopian dimension 
as they concerned future conditions and could not be counterchecked with reality. 
The notion of community may also have been fostered by the fact that in the closely 
integrated PAU circle architects were working collectively.” 

Second, given the German occupiers’ attempts at demolishing Warsaw both 
in terms of its urban environment and socially, any internal attempt at enforcing 
cohesion seemed particularly relevant: “Through a new type of housing estates we 
want to raise a new, ideal man, we want to build ideal forms of societal life and con- 
tribute to shaping a new culture”, as Helena Syrkus remembered later.” 

Third, in a paradoxical way extensive war-time destruction perfectly set the scene 
for radical urbanist schemes. The PAU planners fit their pervasive aims easily into 
this larger framework. As Helena Syrkus made clear: “the destruction of the inner 
city paved the way for unlimited possibilities”. The radical notion of a Functional 
City thus became more realistic — in line with the notion of destruction as a “bless- 
ing in disguise” similarly hailed by town planners in other countries at this time.” 

For Szymon Syrkus, spiritus rector of PAU, 20 October 1942 brought a harsh but 
still tolerable period of the war to an end. On this day Syrkus was picked up by the 
Gestapo at the PAU premises, whilst surreptitiously working on the reconstruction 
of Warsaw and not, as officially expected, for the WSM. Jan Olaf Chmielewski, Syr- 
kus’ partner and co-author of the plans for a Functional Warsaw, was imprisoned at 
the same time.” Syrkus was transferred to the Auschwitz concentration camp, but 
luckily, for Syrkus, he was not imprisoned as a Jew. Syrkus’ second stroke of luck was 
becoming employed as a draftsman in the central building division of the Waffen- 
SS at Auschwitz.” By dint of the extraordinary shortage of architects in Germany 
Syrkus’ expertise became an extremely valuable asset.” Whether Syrkus’ survival or 
better treatment was due to his international standing cannot be determined on the 
basis of the existing sources. 

Within the cruel cosmos of Auschwitz, Syrkus’ ‘privileged’ position also allowed 
him to exchange letters with his wife Helena, who was still in Warsaw. These cen- 
sored and strictly limited letters reveal how Syrkus stuck to and even deepened his 
personal vision of modernism under extreme circumstances and in the face of per- 
sonal experience of the war. 
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65. Letter S. Syrkus from Auschwitz of 25 July 1944 


The majority of the letters comprise architectural and urbanism questions, which 
may at first glance seem quite astonishing." In his first letter, of 17 January 1943, 
Syrkus asked his wife to continue the work which had thus far defined their lives. 
Syrkus repeatedly refers to their shared convictions.” These, according to him, were 
defined by their belief in architecture’s social mission and their desire to continue 
learning and developing their professional personae, particularly with regard to 
their work with the CIAM. References to their collective forms of working also 
appear frequently.” 

Against all the odds Syrkus tried to make sense of his experience in the camp. In 
a letter of May 1943 he reflected on the post-war urbanist future which lay ahead, 
the work awaiting the Syrkus couple: “Die Zeit ist groß” (We live in momentous 
times). At the end of the year Syrkus wrote to his wife that "I am not tired of life, 
having survived this year. Leaving the ivory tower has served a purpose"? He asked 
his wife to read as much as she could on architectural matters. A shortage of accom- 
modation for the poor would arise after the war and PAU architects would be ideal- 
ly placed to build the needed flats cheaply in an industrial way according to new 
insights and knowledge.'?! Syrkus was convinced that enormous new opportunities 
would follow the long period of waiting for a chance to begin building on a massive 
scale.’ Syrkus plans became more concrete as the war entered its last phase in the 
summer of 1944. That June he wrote: “during all this time that I was not working on 
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the minimum flat I kept on thinking about this problem”. The break, Syrkus argued, 
had led him to better understand the character of his work and the specific way his 
wife and he himself solved problems.!9? 


Personal Toll and Collaboration 


The correspondence between Helena Syrkus and her husband Szymon during 
Szymon’s imprisonment in Auschwitz is an extreme example of a wider phenomen- 
on. Throughout the war CIAM members made inquiries about what remained of 
their old networks and about the fate of the Syrkus couple. This accords with a num- 
ber of important specifics established in the previous chapters: the extremely tight 
relations forged within the CIAM, whose members closeness was not only based 
on professional interest but also, and equally, on shared life-styles and the belief in 
the possibility and desirability of social change via urbanism. 

As late as in 1940 the Swiss architects and CIAM members Hans Schmidt und 
Hannes Meyer had tried to arrange political asylum for the Syrkus couple in Mexico 
— where Meyer was now working."* Meyer had already tried to get in touch with 
Syrkus in 1939 to get Syrkus’ housing projects published in Mexico, and in order to 
"get Syrkus known in America"? In April 1940 Meyer explained to Schmidt that 
he saw an opportunity to get the Syrkus couple into Mexico as "political emigrants 
with a work permit”. This could work on the condition that they provided material 
to identify them as the outstanding specialists they were." In the end Schmidt and 
Meyers initiatives came to nought. Nevertheless, it is important to note the condi- 
tions on which it was based, a deep friendship between Schmidt and the Syrkus 
couple — also including shared leftist convictions — and the Syrkus couple's status 
as distinguished experts. These conditions meant that they at least had a chance of 
leaving the country and thus were more likely survive the war. 

Apparently, Schmidt had reacted to an “SOS message" which he had received 
on 4 December 1939 via Forbát. Helena and Szymon Syrkus provided an address 
at which they could be reached and sought Forbat’s help in obtaining a visa to leave 
Poland for Sweden. They also asked Forbát to garner support from Gropius, van 
Eesteren, Eugen Kaufmann and Schmidt." In January, with new and pressing infor- 
mation from Helena Syrkus, Forbát wrote again to Gropius with different proposals 
to bring the couple initially to Sweden and then subsequently to Britain or North or 
South America. In the meantime Forbáts own situation was becoming precarious 
and he too asked Gropius about opportunities to head westwards from Sweden, “of 


course placing myself second rank to the Syrkus couple who are in greater need". ^? 
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In the meantime the British Mars group also started different initiatives to get 
the couple to Argentina or Brazil.'” In July 1941 Forbát reported on a positive let- 
ter from Helena which had reached Hans Schmidt.!? Given that Forbát's mail was 
censored by the Germans it was unsurprising that when Forbát informed Gropius in 
the summer of 1944 that he was in touch with Helena Syrkus again the information 
on Szymon Syrkus’ status was hardly accurate." 

In fact, like the Syrkus couple, the architects close to them underwent a harsh 
ordeal after September 1939. The Praesens and CIAM member Józef Szanajca, con- 
genial partner of Bohdan Lachert, who served as a Polish soldier, did not survive 
the German invasion. Stanislaw Brukalski was imprisoned in a German P.O.W. 
camp from 1939 to 1944. Maksymilian Goldberg, one ofthe most gifted modernist 
architects in Poland of the youngest generation, died either in the Warsaw ghetto 
or at Treblinka. Oskar Sosnowski, a central figure in the reconfiguration of War- 
saw as the new model capital, was shot on 24 September 1939 at the University of 
Technology while saving the inventory of the best examples of Polish edifices.!'? The 
famous building engineer Stefan Bryla, who constructed the first Polish skyscrapers, 
including the Prudential building in Warsaw, was the dean of the undercover uni- 
versity which led to his death in a street execution.!? At least one third of the 700 
architects organised in the Warsaw chapter of SARP did not survive the Second 
World War.!!* 

It is necessary to ask how far the ordeal of these architects resulted from their 
being architects or even being modernist architects. ? While this is reasonably clear 
for the second half of the 1930, when authoritarian governments directly and in- 
directly restricted the scope of action of modernist architects, this link is less clear 
during the war. Without doubt, identifying with modernist architecture and its 
associated leftist overtones made the situation of these architects much more diffi- 
cult. Under the radical occupation regime in Poland such ‘subtleties’ as a modern- 
ism were overshadowed by much more severe threats. Many of the Jewish graduates 
of the WUT, who managed to leave Poland in time, emigrated to Tel Aviv." 

The extremely high structural dependence of architects on sponsors became 
even more pronounced in wartime, when building commissions on the free market 
almost disappeared. Though the wider picture still remains sketchy we know that a 
number of the most prominent protagonists of the modernist movement had few 
qualms in linking with the New Order." In the Netherlands J.J.P. Oud joined the 
Cultuurkamer, which served the Nazi occupation regime in controlling cultural life. 
Hendrik Wijdeveld, the co-founder of the Académie Européenne Méditerranée opt- 
ed to collaborate closely with the new regime while van Eesteren’s position is less 
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clear.’ Molnar, who had compromised with the political realities of Hungary in 
1939 in order to get the chance to work, wrote for right-wing newspapers during 
the war. He died during the Russian siege of Budapest in 1945.7? 
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66. H. Syrkus to C. van Eesteren post-war postcard of the office of PAU showing site of S. Syrkus' 
capture 


Although years passed before the wartime behaviour of Le Corbusier and others 
fell under scholarly gaze, already shortly after the war CIAM members had a clear 
idea who took which side in the war. In a letter to van Eesteren of August 1946, 
Forbát outlined the situation of various CIAM members in Sweden and beyond. 
He reported how in Hungary Molnár had "joined the Arrow Cross Party" during 
the war, *with flying colours". He also said that Kalivoda, whom he disliked anyway, 
had been an “active collaborationist” during the war in the Protectorate.!”! 
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Forbat’s first post-war letter to Helena Syrkus is dated late July 1945. Still lack- 
ing news from Szymon Syrkus, Forbát was sceptical of Helena’s earlier proposal to 
hold the first post-war CIAM congress still that year. He first wanted a better view 
of their "family affairs" in order to truly make the CIAM a family again, as it had 
been before the war. “Corbu’, for example, Forbát felt had “drunk quite a lot of 
Vichy-waters" and similarly Alvar Aalto was rather too close to Albert Speer during 
the war, in Forbat’s eyes. He was unsure what exactly the Belgian group had been 


up to. 


Windows of Opportunity: Warsaw as a Post-catastrophic 
City 

Beyond the question of collaboration with the enemy, which was of greater interest 
to Forbát than the Syrkus couple, it is astonishing that at the end of the war the 
latter immediately began thinking of how to rebuild the CIAM. This urgency must 
be understood against the background of the gravity of the situation in post-cat- 
astrophic Warsaw. The Syrkus couple believed the CIAM input and legitimacy 
derived from CIAM support was necessary for the grand solutions that an urban 
catastrophe of unprecedented scale required. 

Viewing Warsaw as a post-catastrophic city helps to link the devastation suf- 
fered there with the general social and political problems of East Central Europe. 
Many cities in Eastern Europe, albeit in most cases less dramatically than Warsaw, 
had been the victim of wartime destruction through the frequent movement of 
the frontline. Generally speaking, cities like Warsaw, L'viv or Minsk suffered much 
more from the holocaust and measures targeting specific social groups and min- 
orities than cities in Western Europe. Urban destruction and eradication of entire 
societies thus went hand in hand with Warsaw serving as a particularly dramatic 
example of an intentional “urbicide”. As a consequence, far-reaching measures of 
urban renewal were subsequently required. '?? 

Warsaw during the uprising of 1944 was — apart from Stalingrad — the most 
significant example of a city turned into a battlefield.” The brutal crushing of the 
uprising by the Wehrmacht and SS not only caused at least 150,000 military and 
civil casualties on the Polish side. Further, militarily strategic, political, and sym- 
bolic aspects such as the ruthless tearing down of the city structure with a focus on 
places of memory — such as archives and libraries — were significantly added into the 
mix in the aftermath of the uprising. > 
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67. Destruction of Warsaw after the 1944 Uprising. Prudential building up front 


Recent studies have stressed the traditions and continuity of reconstruction for 
Europe as a whole. They also hint at the link between the hope for the radically 
newly designed city and the astonishing degree to which destruction was perceived 
as a chance to push through pre-war visions of the ‘healed’ city.” The mid-20th 
century urban tabula rasa in many ways enabled the international community of 
planners and architects to modernise and fundamentally change the cityscape — and 
offered again a common theme to the planning community formed in the 19205. 

Deep as the impact of the war was, the same effects also partly prevented 
deep-rooted change. The shortage of experts able to plan and exert change and the 
valuable resource of the sub-terrain infrastructure which had to be taken into ac- 
count, prevented a radical start from scratch also in Warsaw where the destruction 
was so extensive."? In contrast to numerous calls to look for an alternative capital 
or to even refrain from rebuilding the almost completely destroyed city, the SARP, 
which had already re-established itself in December 1944, demanded that Warsaw 
be declared the nation’s capital again as otherwise its reconstruction could not suc- 
ceed.'” The reconstruction of Warsaw was, from its inception, a question of nation- 
al relevance — mirroring the situation of the 1920s and 1930s in extreme form. This 
was also true as regards the political legitimacy which the political regime could 


gain (and potentially lose) in the capital." 
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As befits the character of state socialism, the role the central state played in the 
capital became hugely amplified in comparison with the 1930s. The Biuro Odbud- 
owy Stolicy (BOS) (Office for the Reconstruction of Warsaw) was established on 
14 February 1945, very soon after the German retreat from Warsaw. Although con- 
tinuity with interwar modernism prevailed, both in terms of the BOS’s personnel 
and in terms of the general urbanist approaches, the extreme rupture necessarily left 
its marks on the work of the BOS. As Maciej Nowicki, a rising star of modernism 
on a global scale, remarked soon after the war in an article entitled I search of a new 
Functionalism continuing with old approaches was not an option in the face of a 


radically changed framework." 


In any case, as before the war, the functionalism 
of the CIAM strand only represented one current next to others. Architects of the 
Polish School of Architecture, set-up during the war at the University of Liverpool, 
adhered to much more moderate ideas and, due to their war-time planning and, in 
some cases, upon their return to Poland, left their mark on the reconstruction of 
Polish cities. "3 

A particular case was the Old Town of Warsaw. PAU planners had considered 
the medieval core of Warsaw as somewhat obsolete. Thus the destruction resulting 
from the September 1939 siege of Warsaw had also been seen as an opportunity for 
regeneration. Once Warsaw s centre had deliberately been demolished, in the wake 
of the Warsaw uprising of 1944, the Old Town became a nationally and politically 
charged subject. ** Even exponents of modernism now insisted that the Old Town 
be rebuilt to allow the inhabitants to identify the city as the capital. ?* This argument 
struck a chord, especially given that the legitimacy of the new communist government 
was so weak. Jan Zachwatowicz, a modernist architect who grasped this very point, 
argued along these lines to convince the communist government to rebuild Warsaw.? 

Yet the tension between “odbudowa’, that is pragmatic reconstruction, and 
“przebudowa’, that is a visionary transformation of Warsaw, was discussed intense- 
ly. Unsurprisingly, most of the arguments which architects employed in these 
discussions were not selfless. The size of the BOS was unmatched in Europe." Its 
members comprised the most brilliant architects of interwar modernism: Roman 
Pietrowski, Romuald Gutt, Stanisław Brukalski, Helena Syrkus and Bogdan 
Lachert.'** Szymon Syrkus held a leading position in BOS.'? With almost 1,500 
staff the BOS was much more than a normal planning body and was able to put its 
plans into practise. Piotrowski, a member of Praesens and the CIAM, and a pre- 
war technical director of TOR, was the head of BOS. He embodied the striking 
continuities between modernism and immediate post-war reconstruction which 
could also be found in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
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68. Members of BOS 


The window of opportunity which lasted from early 1945 (following the German 
retreat) until 1948 (when communist power became consolidated) revealed two 
striking strands of continuity. 

First, new housing estates with a strong social and community focus, follow- 
ing the lines developed within PAU and the WSM before and during the war, 
emerged.'* The most impressive example was the Koło housing project, realized 
by Helena and Szymon Syrkus between 1947 and 1950 in Warsaw. For the first 
time architects were now able to use the prefabricated building methods they had 
developed before the war. To the Syrkus couple, as well as to Stanislaw and Barbara 
Brukalski, it seemed like a direct line of continuity between the avant-garde of the 
interwar-period and the promises of socialism could be established. 

Second, the urbanist schemes governing reconstruction were also directly con- 
tinuous with the Warszawa Funkcjonalna concept.'* Embedded in a framework 
Chmielewski referred to as WZM, the Urban Agglomeration Warsaw, a number of 
planners had continued developing the planning for a Functional Warsaw, adding 
the details which were lacking in the original concept, and going to great lengths 
to consider the social implications of the planning during the war.'? These plans 
highlighted the even greater need for regional planning than before the war with 
the loosely structured city as a model 
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69. Koto estate built between 1947 and 1950, designed by H. Syrkus during the war 


The communist government under Bolestaw Bierut, head of the provisional Polish 
government (and president of Poland from 1947 onwards), ordered that all terri- 
tory within the boundaries of Warsaw be nationalised on 26 October 1945. The 
associated decree stated that this was a necessary precondition to push through a 
“rational reconstruction” of the capital according to the “needs of the nation”. Thus 
the territory of Warsaw became nationalised both literally and symbolically.'* 
Though the tabula rasa-like destruction of the city, legal preconditions — that is the 
nationalisation of the land within the city — and the substantial resources of BOS 
all pointed in the direction of sweeping urban measures and building a completely 
new city following a unified plan, the reality was much more sober. This not only 
had to do with the sentiments and political considerations which guided the recon- 
struction of the Old Town. Unsurprisingly, given immediate post-war conditions, 
the constant lack of resources proved an obstacle. 

Yet, the situation on the ground was also changing quickly, and the BOS archi- 
tects were unable to maintain a firm hold on the reins. The population of Warsaw al- 
most doubled between January and May 1945 to 366,000 despite the virtually com- 
plete lack of urban infrastructure. On average 2,500 persons returned to Warsaw 
daily during February and March 1945." Thus the structures built by the returnees 
influenced matters which the BOS planners could not ignore — and restricted their 


discretionary power.” 
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The modernist architects in Poland gained ground in relative terms until 1948 
at least. After the war leftist architects began to profit from their political creden- 
tials.” This was also true for the imperative of building mass housing with the state 
in the driver's seat. During the war PAU, the WSM and the underground university 
had all made preparations for new forms of housing.'* Since 1945 urbanism had 
become an important field of architectural activity. The social relevance of town 
planning, so hotly disputed in the 1930s, was now a given. The situation in 1945 
offered especially those architects who were already politically inclined to the left 
before 1939 unique opportunities to push through the visions which had informed 
their careers and to align their beliefs and aspirations with factual planning and 
realisations.'^? Further, the BOS served as an architectural conveyor belt into the 
planning bureaucracy and to transform independent architects into members of 
larger units.’*! 

Jan Olaf Chmielewski, who had co-authored Warszawa Funkcjonalna with Syr- 
kus, became head of the urbanist department of the BOS and president of the Main 
Office for Regional Planning of the Ministry of Reconstruction and thus gained the 
chance to push through his ideas which had long remained theories. Other modern- 
ist architects embarked on even more rapid career climbs after 1945. The modernist 
architect Wladyslaw Czerny was vice-mayor of Warsaw in late 1944 and early 1945. 
Roman Piotrowski, previously head of the BOS, became deputy minister of Re- 
construction in 1948, fulfilling various high-ranking political functions. Piotrowski 
then served as Minister for Building from 1951-1955. Stanisław Tołwiński, who 
had worked closely with the Praesens architects through the WSM and the housing 
reform movement, served as mayor of Warsaw from March 1945 until 1950.?? 

Even more politically significant was the career of Marian Spychalski. He was a 
graduate of the faculty of architecture of the WUT and had already become both a 
devoted communist and a successful architect before the Second World War. Spy- 
chalski had distinguished himself through his designs for low-priced workers’ hous- 
ing. After the war Spychalski briefly served as mayor of Warsaw and then Deputy 
Minister of Defence and a member of the politburo of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party between 1945 and 1948. After he was side-lined for political reasons Spychal- 
ski had a second career from the late 1950s on, which took him into the highest 
levels of Polish politics. 
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70. Spychalski and Dwight Eisenhower visiting the remains of the Old Town of Warsaw 


A similar link between interwar modernist architects and new political elites can be 
observed in the early phases of the new socialist states in Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Industrial housing also formed an important means of career advancement 
in Czechoslovakia, in part due to the high level of economic development.’ In 
Hungary, Virgil Bierbauer (Borbiró), who ran Tér és Forma until 1943, became the 
communist government's undersecretary for housing between 1947 and 1949. Be- 
fore he was forced to leave Hungary in 1948 József Fischer, head of the Hungarian 
CIAM group after the Second World War, had served as president of the Council 
of Public Works in Budapest after 1945.'5 

While the rise of modernist architects in planning bodies could, superficially, be 
seen as a continuation of the collective work methods with which Praesezs and PAU 
had experimented, it also became clear by 1948 that the modernist architects joining 
the BOS and other planning bodies had to pay a considerable price. Reconstruction 
planning had to be adapted to a more modest reality from 1948 on, at the latest. 
New plans for a Wielka Warszawa, a Greater Warsaw, dating from October 1948 
were never officially adopted. This exposed a growing gap between the architects’ 
and urbanists visions and the goals of the communist elite. Urbanists and architects 
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quickly lost their autonomy as urban reconstruction became part and parcel of the 
planned economy and, indeed, both symbolically and propagandistically part of the 
six year plan. 55 Moreover, this was intended to demonstrate the regime’s political 
performance, in particular through coordinated planning in the framework of the 
six year plan — also with a view to courting international attention. 
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71. Continuities of planning? First image: S. Starzyński at the Warsaw of Tomorrow exhibition, 1936. 
Second image: B. Bierut on 22 June 1948, being shown designs for the Trasa W-Z main traffic artery 
by architect Józef Sigalin. Also present is Roman Piotrowski, amongst others 


The consolidated communist regime could also be seen as pushing the informal 
alliance of the modernising state of the 1930s to the limit — and breaking it by es- 
tablishing a clear prerogative for the political side. The latter became fully evident 
when architects were forced to convert to the new dogma of Socialist Realism.” 
Conversion to this new style of artistic expression was not something that could be 
gradually achieved. Architects had to make it clear, often publicly, that they under- 
stood what a new era expected of them. Le Corbusier now became an explicit ene- 
my image. > Socialist Realism, which had already been forcibly introduced in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1930s, was to underline that state’s leading role. Com- 
munist leaders in Poland also deemed this new style of building necessary to win 
the hearts and minds of the workers who might otherwise find the sober charm of 
modernist buildings alien. Socialist Realism also allowed for a ‘national style’ of 
building — whatever this might really mean. 
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72. CDT department store (‘Smyk’), 1948-1952, the last prominent modernist design in Warsaw's 
inner city before the breakthrough of Socialist Realism 


The introduction of Socialist Realism did not necessarily end the potential careers 
of the protagonists of interwar modernism during the window of opportunity 
which closed in 1948. It did, however, form a deep caesura for these careers. The 
BOS was integrated into the newly established central planning bodies, while the 
WSM ceased to exist as such.’ The compromises modernist architects had to make 
were considerable — in terms of style and also, eventually, with regard to the inter- 
national networks which were part of the very logic of interwar modernism. With 
interwar modernism being discredited as cosmopolitan, international contacts as 
such became suspicious — and most often simply curtailed. 

Though a convinced socialist himself since long before the Second World War, 
Szymon Syrkus was increasingly looked at with suspicion due to his international 
contacts and his identification with pre-war modernism. Syrkus lost his position in 
BOS and moved to a chair at the WUT in 1949 — which he lost again in 1951.!*! 
Barbara and Stanisław Brukalski and Bohdan Lachert also became professors at the 
WUT. In 1952 Lech Niemojewski, however, whose futurist designs for Warsaw 
had attracted a lot of attention in the mid-1920s lost his position at the depart- 
ment, where he had served as a dean from 1947 to 1948. This was as a result of the 
publication of his book Uczniowie ciesli (Disciple of a Carpenter) written in 1946 
and published in 1948. '* In this book Niemojewski described how the alliance 
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between planning architects and planning economy was only ideal on the surface. 
By resorting to Christian patterns of interpretation Niemojewski spelled out the 
dilemmas of his profession in a way the communist party found unacceptable. Both 
Niemojewski and Edgar Norwerth, to be sure never representatives of the radical 
variant of modernism, refused to continue working as architects under the condi- 
tions which prevailed after 1948. 

The exact trajectories of estrangement between modernist architects and the 
communist regimes are hard to trace. When they are discernible it can only be indi- 
vidually established if these architects moved away from the regime on their own in- 
itiative or if they were rather actively side-lined by the regime. Helena and Szymon 
Syrkus regarded social progress and modernist architecture as two sides of the same 
coin which for them meant the embracing of socialism even if this meant the sacri- 
fice of old personal bonds. A striking, albeit still unexplained example of this is the 
kidnapping of the US architect Hermann Field after visiting the Rakowiec estate 
with the Syrkus couple in 1949. The Polish security service had been informed by 
Helena Syrkus of Field's arrival while it is unclear what she exactly knew about the 
consequences for Field.'® 

In any case the fate of Hermann Field shone a bright light on the impact of the 
Cold War in Poland and the consolidation of a Stalinist regime on architects and 
their international contacts. This, however, was not immediately true after the war. 
The final part this chapter will look at the immense attention the rebuilding of War- 
saw received beyond what became the Iron Curtain in 1945, and over the following 
years. By so doing, this chapter will finally focus again on the essence of modernist 
architects’ identification with the cause of modernism, the dream of a better society 
achieved through sweeping planning implementation and social architecture. 


Old Bonds and new Attention: Warsaw as a 
Realized Utopia? 


On 4 July 1945, less than two months after the Second World War had ended in 
Europe, Fred Forbát received a telegram in Stockholm from Helena Syrkus. Syrkus 
expressed three issues in telegram form. First, that she still had no sign of life from 
her husband Szymon Syrkus, whose Auschwitz tattoo-number she reported, and 
thus she sought help in determining his fate. Second, she noted her involvement 
in and the plans for reconstruction in Warsaw. Thirdly, she expressed her hope of 
quickly resurrecting the old bonds of the CIAM on a planned trip to Dags Ir 
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73. Telegram H. Syrkus to F. Forbát of 4 July 1945 


Walter Gropius also received a similar telegram in Harvard in the USA as, most 
likely, did a number of other ‘activists’ from the pre-war heydays of the CIAM.'® Of 
course, a telegram could hardly serve to fully convey the extensive changes brought 
on by the end of the war for modernist architects in East Central Europe. Neverthe- 
less, two important themes of general relevance emerge. First, the telegrams reveal a 
tightly-bound network which had survived the war. As shown earlier in this chapter, 
this network, largely synonymous with the CIAM, sometimes ensured a given in- 
dividual’s survival before, during, and briefly after the war. Once Forbat and Helena 
Syrkus re-initiated communication, very practical concerns such as food-shipments 
from Sweden to Warsaw took priority.'% And, indeed Gropius and Forbát did their 
best to trace Szymon Syrkus. Gropius, for example, contacted US secretary of state 
James E Byrnes, amongst others.'° Second, the aforementioned network served 
to generate interest in the shared mission, in addition to providing a framework 
for professional exchange. In her telegram to Forbát Helena Syrkus had already 
expressed the hope of soon continuing pre-war discussions with Uvo Ahrén, Sven 
Markelius and Alvar Aalto, all distinguished modernist architects from the Nordic 
countries. The shared mission gained even more prominence in their communica- 
tions than it had had before the war. 
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The theme of Warsaw formed the backbone of communication between the Pol- 
ish CIAM members and their colleagues. This was partially due to the fact that the 
capital was at the forefront of the thinking and practice of architects like Helena 
and Szymon Syrkus. It was also due to the fact that their old and new intellectual 
bonds involved great interest in the destroyed capital, a place which embodied — 
almost as no other place did - the catastrophe of the Second World War for con- 
temporaries. In her telegram to Forbat Helena Syrkus linked the re-establishment 
of her pre-war contacts with the fate of Warsaw. Indeed, for the ensuing two years, 
the personal and professional lives of Helena and Szymon Syrkus would be marked 
by linking these two elements, namely re-establishing the pre-war CIAM structure 
and their own planning for Warsaw. 

Meanwhile, Szymon Syrkus was taking the first steps in his post-war life in a 
similarly striking way by immediately continuing his professional work and con- 
tinuing his ‘mission’ of social architecture. Szymon Syrkus was liberated by the 
Americans, on 3 May 1945, from a forced labour camp in Bavaria which the SS had 
driven him to from Auschwitz. Already on 14 May 1945 Syrkus contacted his Swiss 
colleagues and CIAM fellows Sigfried Giedion, Werner Moser, Alfred Roth, Hans 
Schmidt and Hannes Meyer with the intention of re-establishing old contacts and 
supporting those who helped him in the camps.’ Syrkus wrote to the American 
military administration in Bavaria on 18 July 1945 asking whether he and the gar- 
den architect Ludwik Lawin (who had been interned in Auschwitz with Syrkus) 
could visit Munich, Nuremberg and Wurzburg, and other places "for scientific pur- 
poses". Syrkus wanted to study the destruction of German cities in those places to 
prepare himself for the reconstruction of Polish cities. Syrkus’ letters attest to the 
fact that, as he put it in a letter of late June 1945 to his colleague Juliusz Zakowski 
in London, that it was only his profession that had kept him alive during the 35 
months he spent in German camps.'? 

In August 1945 Szymon Syrkus wrote a long letter to Forbät, briefly outlining 
his situation and quickly changing topic to the urbanist tasks ahead and the chan- 
ces of putting the CIAM methods developed before and during the war to use to 
solve these tasks. Many members of the old Praesens and WSM circles were now 
in the *high and highest positions" Syrkus noted and urged Forbát to meet with 
them and discuss these questions. “On Auschwitz we will remain silent” he added. 
In an addendum to the letter by Helena Syrkus to Forbát, writing now as *head of 
the propaganda of reconstruction" she added that the war only ended for her on 1 
August 1945 with the return of Szymon and provided information on her ordeal 
after being imprisoned by the Germans in Breslau. At the same time Helena Syrkus 
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inquired about potentially showing the exhibition Warsaw Accuses in Sweden and 
about obtaining material support for the reconstruction of Warsaw there.'7! 

During the first two years after the war Helena and Szymon Syrkus were com- 
pletely immersed in the task of reconstruction. In subsequent correspondence 
the Syrkus couple informed Forbát in detail about the progress of reconstruction, 
which they always linked to the reestablishment of CIAM contacts. They told 
Forbät about Hans Schmidt, André Lurgat and Paul Nelson having visited Warsaw 
to take part in competitions. Szymon Syrkus reported how they worked incessantly 
given the enormous tasks they were facing with “raw nerves”: “But how could it be 
different if one is living as one does amidst the coming into being of a new world 
and taking part in this process.” This hectic life, as Syrkus regretted, stood in stark 
contrast to the need for the profession of architects and urbanists for reflection.’ 

While the war had in most respects brutally cut off the exchange which formed a 
professional life-line for architects like Helena and Szymon Syrkus, somewhat para- 
doxically the immense destructions inflicted on Warsaw formed much more than a 
pretext to re-establish these contexts. It could even be argued that the case of War- 
saw was really only now finding the global attention which, for example, the con- 
cept Warszawa Funkcjonalna strove for. From day one the reconstruction of Warsaw 
was not confined to the immense problems on the ground but placed in an urbanist 
continuity and viewed as a problem of global relevance. The destruction of cities in 
many European and Asian countries also meant that the example of Warsaw was 
of interest far beyond its region. The challenge of reconstruction was a global task 
which sometimes even transgressed war-time divisions.!” 

The aforementioned exhibition Warsaw Accuses generated an intense response 
and thus served as a revealing expression of this shared language and the global in- 
terest in the task of reconstruction. The mission of reconstruction was now elevated 
through the moral imperative of assisting the nations and cities that suffered from 
brutal destruction politics of Nazi Germany. After being on public display in the 
National Museum in Warsaw from May to June 1945 the exhibition travelled the 
globe, accompanied by a booklet illustrated by the artist and architect Teresa Zarn- 
owerówna. Zarnowerówna had been one of the founders of the BLOK group in the 
mid-1920s and had initially emigrated from Poland to Paris and finally to the USA 
in 1937.1 

Zarnowerówna, having already contributed a number of photo-montages to the 
book The Defense of Warsaw in 1942, knew the traditions of modernist architecture 
in interwar Poland well.’ The booklet for the exhibition Warsaw Accuses, just like 
the exhibition itself, used photographic material to show the appalling scale of de- 
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struction in Warsaw and thus established the city and its reconstruction as a case 
worthy of global interest." The exhibition also made reference to the initial plans 
for a new capital. By contrasting the old with the new the exhibition linked back to 
the pre-war exhibition Warsaw of Tomorrow.'” 
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74. Exhibition catalogue Warsaw Lives. Destruction and reconstruction 


The exhibition was held in Tokyo, Moscow, London, Paris, New York, Chicago, 
Budapest, Prague, Berlin, Stockholm and Vienna, amongst other places." It was 
organised by the BOS, the Polish Ministry of Culture and the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. Many well-known architects and urbanists were involved, such as Jerzy 
Hryniewiecki, Jerzy Staniszkis, Maciej Nowicki and Tadeusz Przypkowski. Walter 
Gropius opened the exhibition in the USA under the title Warsaw Lives, a title 
proposed by the influential architectural critic Lewis Mumford. Gropius stressed 
the continuities between the new designs and the modernist traditions of the 1920s 
and 1930s.'” Continuing the successful marriage of modernist architecture and the 
social cause in exhibitions as developed in the 1920s and 1930s, the post-war ex- 
hibitions Warsaw Accuses/Lives presented the rebuilding effort ongoing in Warsaw, 
while also stressing the enormous suffering Warsaw had undergone. The designs for 
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sweeping urban renewal were strictly in a modernist tradition, continuing the main 
ideas from Warszawa Funkcjonalna and reminiscent of Le Corbusier Plan Voisin 
in their visualisation. '*? 
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75. Warsaw Lives. Projected Warsaw skyscrapers 


International opinion on the design for a future Warsaw was extremely important 
to the new political regime, as well as to the planners and architects of the BOS 
and the city administration of Warsaw.'*! Interestingly, proving that the Cold War 
was not yet in full swing, the USA was a most important source of feedback. The 
Warsaw Accuses exhibition provided Helena and Szymon Syrkus with the opportun- 
ity to tour the US for six months in 1946 — and briefly the United Kingdom. Whilst 
in the US, they met again with old brothers-in-arms such as Walter Gropius.’** 

In the US the Syrkus couple also met the sociologist David Riesman, who later 
became famous for his book The lonely crowd. Riesman had already been deeply 
interested in how communities functioned - and the role urbanism and architec- 
ture could play herein — in the 1940s. Riesman saw the plans for a new Warsaw as 
an exemplary answer to the extreme challenges of post-war reconstruction: “a bold 
contemporary plan which is now being put into effect, the new plan for the com- 
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munity of Warsaw.” Riesman stressed that it was only because of the occupation and 
destruction of Warsaw that architects were beginning to collaborate with psychol- 
ogists, social workers, economists and other specialists to plan a socially-conceived 
city and thus a new kind of metropolis.'? With the Syrkus couple in mind, David 
Riesman regarded architects as the key figures of the time. Architects, according to 
Riesman, were the true visionaries, not least due to the fact that they had been con- 
demned to inaction during the war: “One small group in our society, the architec- 
tural fraternity, has continued to produce and to stimulate thinking in the utopian 
tradition - thinking which at its best combines respect for material fact with abil- 
ity, even enthusiasm, for transcending the given.” ** Riesman stressed the immense 
opportunity of putting into practice what had been theoretically conceived years 
earlier. 

In this, Riesman was borrowing a number of tropes established by Lewis Mum- 
ford in the foreword to the brochure which accompanied the touring exhibition in 
the US. Mumford called up a vision: “The plans of new Warsaw did not spring by 
magic out of the dust and rubble of the noble city that was first to stand up under 
the Nazi attack in 1939. Long before the Germans invaded Poland, the groups of 
Polish architects had begun the preparatory work of making surveys and studies 
for the development of Warsaw and its countryside. Under ordinary circumstances, 
those plans would have been delayed or blocked by many vested interests. But the 
nightmare of destruction that Warsaw underwent has provided this compensation: 
it has cleared the ground for a bold creative effort. The present exhibition outlines 
the first steps toward transforming Warsaw into a new kind of metropolis, a true 
mother-city, nurturing and guiding the smaller communities and neighbourhood 
units that will nestle around it. Warsaw will live again, not by a pious restoration of 
the past, not by idolizing its dead self, but by taking the leadership in building a new 
kind of urban community"? 

What comes to the fore here are the themes of urbanism, social housing and 
the neighbourhood unit as a cross-sectoral topic which was not yet affected by the 
Cold War schism. Community, a relevant but hardly central theme in the CIAM 
discourse, now took centre stage. Chmielewski regarded the construction of com- 
munal life so important that he added it as a separate function to those mentioned 
in the Charter of Athens in his work on Warsaw. During the Second World War he 
stated: "[...] the conscious transformation of structure from mechanical concentra- 
tions of population into organized communities of a higher order is only possible if 
community relationships are accepted as one of the principal functions of the man 
who lives in a community”. *$ 
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Of course, both Mumford and Riesman were arguing from a progressive view- 
point, using the example of Warsaw as an allegory for their home country, ofa better 
urbanism which was more oriented towards social factors and to community. Mum- 
ford and Riesman, both leading intellectuals of their time, were less interested in the 
specific context of Warsaw-beyond-the-war-experience. In particular, the political 
constraints which would soon strongly impact the reconstruction of Warsaw were 
hardly an issue for Riesman or Mumford. 

In this, they were not alone. Just before the window of post-war Warsaw 
opportunities closed, the eminent Swiss writer Max Frisch, then still foremost an 
architect, visited Warsaw. Frisch, who knew the destruction of German cities well, 
stressed the specificity of the Warsaw case. Warsaw, he noted in 1948, the first city 
to suffer bombing, offered the “silhouette of destruction gone mad”.'*” Against this 
background Frisch stressed the singularity of the reconstruction of Warsaw. He 
highlighted the decisive nature of the law which organised the nationalisation of 
land within the city boundaries: “Tabula rasa. By this the first precondition for true 
urban development is fulfilled. Abolishment of private land property. For the first 
time urbanism has a real chance after it was taught since decades.” In Warsaw the 
town planner had “a free hand”. To Frisch it was very likely that the “exceptional 
chance to build a city of our century was fully understood and will be realized”. 
Though Frisch, who had more information to hand than Mumford and Riesman, 
saw the danger signals for a different development, he still believed that the archi- 
tects could keep the future development in their own hands.'** 

Indeed, the opinion of the international urbanist and architectural scene was ex- 
tremely important to the regime and for three years provided the modernist archi- 
tects and planners in Warsaw with considerable influence. The first designs for the 
reconstruction of Warsaw were concluded in September 1946 and presented to a 
board of international urban planners visiting Warsaw for this purpose, many of 
whom were well known to the Polish CIAM architects now active in the BOS. The 
visiting group comprised Soviet architects S.J. Czernyszew and W.B. Baburow as 
well as André Lurgat, Paul Nelson (an American expert in the French Ministry for 
Reconstruction) van Eesteren, and Hans Bernoulli who had already commented 
on the General Plan for Warsaw of 1931.'* Tadeusz Tołwiński, who developed the 
first master plan for Warsaw during the First World War, completed the group. The 
high-profile commission confirms that international advice was not only deemed 
necessary for political legitimacy but also that at this point international exchange 
was still unproblematic. 
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In October 1946 the planning for Warsaw was presented in considerable detail 
at the Congress of the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning in 
Hastings.’ Borrowing earlier lines of argument by Syrkus und Chmielewski the 
presented plans stressed how catching-up was specific to Warsaw. At the same time, 
equally in line with Syrkus’ and Chmielewski’s pre-war arguments, the text men- 
tioned how closely interwoven Warsaw’s development was with trends throughout 
Europe. Referring to the economic and juridical changes in post-war Poland, the 
plans finally highlighted the frameworks of opportunity which could turn the re- 
construction of Warsaw into an example for the whole continent.” 

The positive feedback the designs received in Hastings, as well as the involve- 
ment and interest of many experts in the reconstruction of Warsaw, also attests to 
the enormous attention the Warsaw case generated in the West. The well-known 
French geographer Pierre George published a study on the reconstruction of War- 
saw in 1949, after having led a commission of experts to Warsaw. George stressed 
the positive continuity with the achievements of interwar-modernism, in particular 
in co-operative housing estates. Warsaw was to prove an example for a Functional 
City on a human scale. ?* Maciej Nowicki and Le Corbusier also planned an inter- 
national competition for the reconstruction of Warsaw, involving Eero Saarinen, 
Alvar Aalto and Oscar Niemeyer. Due to the worsening political situation this com- 
petition was never held.'” 
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76. H. Syrkus, with mayor of Warsaw S. Totwinski and his wife Joanna visiting Stockholm, 1948 


The combination of the label “Europe’s most battered city” and high-flying plans 
for its rebuilding gained global attention. >* In September 1947, under the headline 
‘Poland’s Rebuilding amazes U.S. Experts, the New York Times described how lead- 
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ing American planners praised what they had seen in Warsaw. Both quantitatively 
and qualitatively this would surpass all comparable planning in the US. The archi- 
tect Hermann Field, later to be imprisoned in Poland, opined: “what they are doing 
is more modern to me than what we called modern before the war”.'” 

The reconstruction of Warsaw revealingly triggered much more than the curi- 
osity of experts. Warsaw, symbolising both the war against the cities and a striking 
reconstruction, regularly made it into the newspapers across the globe until around 
1949. Although communist and decidedly leftist papers unsurprisingly paid more 
attention than others, interest transgressed party boundaries and included all west- 
ern countries, with the partial exception of Western Germany." The latter was mir- 
rored by a politically motivated, extremely positive perception in East Germany of 
the new Warsaw as the “most modern city” in Europe.” 

This division in perception strengthened by 1948 and pointed to the deeper 
schisms which then burst open. These schisms, quite obviously, can be explained by 
the intensifying Cold War but cannot be fully explained by the political constella- 
tion. As has been explained in the previous chapter the question of how architects 
should position themselves vis-4-vis society had already divided the pre-war CIAM, 
most clearly at its 1931 gathering in Berlin.'?? 

By March 1949 Forbat, when reflecting on experiences with colleagues from 
the East like Helena Syrkus, was disillusioned. Forbát doubted that it was possible 
to continue collaborating. Gropius agreed that communication with "those behind 
the Iron Curtain" was becoming increasingly difficult. ° Forbát and the Swedish 
group had already resisted the so-called “Statement by the CIAM" of 16 October 
1946, written by Helena and Szymon Syrkus and signed by Hans Schmidt and Mart 
Stam, demanding to extend CIAMS scope, reflected also in a new name, “Interna- 
tional Congresses for Social Architecture & Town Planning"? Restraining private 
property of the land was equally on the agenda as “a planned economy directed by 
the democratic organizations of that society". 

What had, beyond all divides, characterized the pre-war CIAM, namely shared 
language, formulation of problems and general agreement on desirable solutions, 
was now much more difficult to establish." At the seventh CIAM congress 1949 
in Bergamo, the fracturing could no longer be contained.” In a well-known dec- 
laration Helena Syrkus, then vice president of the CIAM, stated that the demands 
of the Charter of Athens had been fully implemented in Warsaw. Now it was about 
setting the next logical step, which to her meant to proceed to Socialist Realism. It 
would only be possible to defend and preserve international culture through the 
defence and preservation of national culture under Soviet guidance.” 
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77. H. Syrkus with Le Corbusier and Josep Lluis Sert at CIAM congress in Bergamo, 1949 


The consolidation of state socialism and Socialist Realism as an official style caused 
an almost complete cessation in international contacts which had been so vital to 
the success of modernism in the interwar period. This was true both for person- 
al contacts as well as for the exchange of ideas and comparison of different urban 
situations. In consequence, the publicist and architect Leopold Tyrmand bemoaned 
an onslaught on “true internationalisation" in the reconstruction of Warsaw.” Tyr- 
mand acknowledged the achievements of the planned economy in reconstruction 
but believed that what in his eyes were mediocre results for the latter had to be ex- 
plained through a lack of international exchange." In practical terms this was an 
expression of what Dariusz Stola has called the “Great Sealing Off” from 1948 on.” 

In similar form this tendency played out in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In 
Hungary, the preeminent modernist journal Tér és Forma had continued publishing 
throughout the war, under the guidance of József Fischer from 1943. As Fischer, a 
Social Democrat, could not agree with the forced merger of the Social Democratic 
and Communist parties he was removed from his position in 1948 and the journal 
folded shortly thereafter.” 

The cessation of long-standing communication had a deep impact, as clearly be- 
comes apparent in Tyrmand’s observations. Soviet examples dominated — at least 
until the death of Stalin in 1953 - the columns of architectural magazines which be- 
fore the war, and in the immediate post-war period, had prided themselves on their 
broad geographic range.” Warszawa Funkcjonalna, the culmination of the Polish 
CIAM architects’ efforts to merge the international discourse and local problems, 
was dismissed by Edmund Goldzamt as a superficial attempt to solve the structural 
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crisis of the capitalist city and thus "propaganda for reactionary social-economic 
trends"? Interest in the reconstruction of Warsaw — which, of course never stopped 
— only resurfaced in publications from the mid-1950s onwards?" In the meantime 
many members of the youngest echelon of architects reacted by emigrating and seiz- 
ing opportunities presented to them in Basra, Bagdad or Accra. Thus the architects 


internationalised their work in a manner that was no longer possible in Poland.?!! 


Conclusion 


What Tyrmand’s statements capture in a nutshell is that the continuity of planning 
with interwar modernism implied a continuity of international networks. It is strik- 
ing to note how strongly Warsaw — both before and after the war — was seen as a 
place of opportunities, as a potential metropolis of European scale, characterized 
by exceptionally dynamic development - not just within Poland but also abroad??? 
Mumford’s statement coined about post-Second World War Warsaw, that “Every 
handicap is a potential opportunity”, had already been true in pre-war Warsaw. 
Warsaw generated so much attention outside Poland because it seemed to offer 
the opportunity to finally realize long-held visions of sweeping urban change on 
a metropolitan scale. It is part of the tragedy of the history of Warsaw that its cen- 
tral position — as Warsaw’s president Stefan Starzyński expressed it in his “I wanted 
Warsaw to be great" before being arrested by the Germans — would in a certain 
sense, with respect to international resonance, only be fulfilled after the war.” 

What comes to the fore in the general interest in the Warsaw case, may also be 
seen as the expression of a major shift. This shift is reflected in the International 
Labour Organisation’s 1941 conclusion that “the most striking contrast between 
the discussion of post-war reconstruction which is taking place today and the dis- 
cussion on the same subject which took place a quarter of a century ago is the shift 
of emphasis from a mainly political conception of the problem of world order to 
an essentially social and economic conception"? Riesman’s and Mumford’s high 
expectations regarding Warsaw may be seen as an expression of this shift. 

What did this imply for the architects involved? Sylvia Necker coined the term 
“Archikrats” to highlight the merger of architects and technocrats that occurred 
under National Socialism.” The term also captures the Faustian bargains architects 
were willing to make to be able to push through their designs. This term further cap- 
tures, albeit with lesser ideological implications, important aspects of the experience 
and reality of modernist architects in the 1930s and '40s in East Central Europe. A 
central theme of this chapter has been the increasing mutual dependence of archi- 
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tects and the state that occurred in this region by the late 1930s. The Second World 
War posed the dilemmas associated with these Faustian bargains in an extreme way. 

We can only fully grasp the deep impact of the identification of modernist archi- 
tects in East Central Europe with the cause of modernism by considering the war 
years. Modernism not only promised superior housing solutions, but also a solution 
to the dysfunctional structures left over from feudal times, aggressive nationalism 
and anti-Semitism, often linked with economic depression and urban crisis. For the 
reasons laid out in this and the previous chapters the link between perceived crisis 
and belief in a better future was particularly pronounced in East Central Europe. 
And so was the belief in internationalism. This link did not just inform professional 
choices but the very lifestyles of the architects in question. Modernism, after all, 
promised personal liberation, from the restrictive roots of religion and ethnic ori- 
gins. 

Still, it remains a challenge to integrate the war into the biographies of mod- 
ernist architects and to establish what effects che war had on the way these archi- 
tects re-conceived their role as architects. The Second World War put many pre-war 
identifications into question, but this had already partly begun before the war broke 
out. The war did not just put careers at risk, but risked the very lives of the architects 
analysed here, particularly because they identified with modernism. In Syrkus let- 
ters from Auschwitz the comprehensive demand to change social conditions comes 
up in his insistence that architecture and urbanism should no longer be separated. 
Syrkus saw this insight as a direct consequence of his Auschwitz experience. He 
believed that the war would provide the opportunities to build a new, better city, 
also integrating those groups which had been excluded from the pre-war city. In one 
of his last letters from Auschwitz Syrkus stressed the opportunities of the envisaged 
new era for architects.?!° The post-catastrophic city of Warsaw was a reflection of 
the impact of the war, with new opportunities and increased dependencies on the 
political regime. Syrkus' vision which gave him hope in the camp at Auschwitz was 
at best only partially fulfilled. 

Not just Syrkus’ high hopes, but the general questions treated in this chapter 
point to a larger question beyond the scope of this book — whether there was con- 
tinuity or discontinuity between interwar modernism and socialist modernism. 
Striking continuities can be found in Syrkus’ pet theme of industrial housing con- 
struction flourishing in the socialist world from the 1960s on. A closer look would 
also need to take into account the more general themes of planning, as employed in 
Warszawa Funkcjonalna. 


Epilogue 


The first chapter of this book opened with a scene from the film The Black Cat, fea- 
turing a genial architect-engineer in an East European setting. In its conclusion the 
book draws attention to another film, albeit ofa very different nature. In September 
1989, only weeks before the fall of the Berlin Wall, Die Architekten was one of the 
very last films to be shot in the GDR. The film depicts the story of a brilliant gradu- 
ate ofarchitecture who spent years condemned to working on insignificant projects. 
Through a series of favourable circumstances the film’s hero is finally offered the 
chance to build a large-scale communal centre for a huge residential estate of pre- 
fabricated apartment blocks. The lack of such centres had been a constant point of 
criticism of socialist housing.' 

Though the protagonist is well qualified and idealistic, and allowed to pick his 
own team, his project eventually fails, or at least it falls short of the highly-demand- 
ing expectations, culminating in the hero’s break-down as he inaugurates the flawed 
compromise he was forced to build. The film, which depicts the breakdown of a 
state — the GDR — and a political system — socialism — almost in real-time, once 
more assigns the architectural profession a central role. In this way, the film shares 
a number of themes which form key aspects in this book. The architect is depicted 
not only as a powerful agent of social change but also as subject to political pressure 
— due to the very nature of his profession, its dependence on huge investments, and 
bureaucratic support. The tension between a profession which in essence is based 
both on individual agency and collective modes of working prescribed by socialism 
is another important theme. This is also true for the question of how far architects 
are able to envisage and implement an ideal environment for successful community 
while leaving enough space for the individual. 

Asa film, Die Architekten also clearly brings up the question of the cultural rep- 
resentation of architects and, similarly, a theme, equally central to this book - the 
architect as symbol of modernity, and even, as here, its failure. The film premiered in 
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1990, when the country it depicted was in the process of dissolving and 40 years af- 
ter the narrative of this book ends. One may ask how far the links mentioned point 
to a relevance of the themes of this book beyond the region under scrutiny and be- 
yond the first half of the 20th century in the end. By doing so this epilogue will place 
the main conclusions of this book within the wider framework of 20th-century 
European history. After all, in that it reconfirms the enduring high expectations in 
the architect, the film is certainly more than a representation of the rejection and 
failure of the profession and its social impact. 

This book sought to provide a history of modernist architects as a group, their 
dynamic development, their engagement with society and politics, and their experi- 
ences as subjects and agents of social and political ruptures. Analysis had focussed 
on East Central Europe for two reasons: first, in the new states founded in 1918 the 
dynamic — and imperative — of modernization was almost their raison d'étre. These 
states became part of an imaginary European context of comparison in which they 
had to prove their potential to live up to the demands of modernity. The ensuing 
politics of comparison created immense opportunities for architects and placed a 
spotlight on their attempts at reaching out in new domains — social and political. 
Second, East Central Europe was subjected to deep political disruptions — includ- 
ing 1918, the rise of authoritarian regimes in the 1930s, the Second World War and 
occupation, and the establishment of communist regimes from 1944 on. Modernist 
architects were particularly affected by these caesura due to the nature of their en- 
gagement in the top-down project of modernization. The historical ruptures form 
part of their life histories — albeit not only in a negative manner - in a much strong- 
er way than for the vast majority of their western colleagues. In this sense, one could 
even argue that the biographies of the modernist architects in the region bear a 
more collective imprint than in other regions. 

Chapter 1 explained the emergence of the informal and contested modernizing 
alliance between architects and the states, while chapter 2 discussed the expression 
of this alliance in new ways of training architects as national experts and which 
themes guided the social and cultural construction of the modernist architect. 
Consequently Chapters 3 and 4, on organising and communicating architecture, 
analysed the interplay of changing societal expectations, and self-empowerment of 
architects against the background of internationalism and modernism as two sides 
of the same coin in the “European moment” of the late 1920s and early 1930s.” Un- 
ravelling the significant and little-known CIAM-Ost made it possible to locate the 
specific place of East Central Europe in this broader picture. 
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Chapter 5 brought the different thematic threads together using plans for a 
Functional Warsaw as a case in point. Warszawa Funkcjonalna is a striking example 
of the international communicative space that emerged in the CIAM and intensi- 
fied problem-focused international communication. Chapter 6 showed how fragile 
the alliance between state and architects, of which Warszawa Funkcjonalna was 
also an expression, was when, in the wake of radicalized politics, loyalties came into 
question and anti-Semitism unfolded its destructive potential. The aforementioned 
alliance came at a price, the more so as the goals of architects and the state in many 
respects differed. The chapter analysed why — particularly in the circumstances pre- 
vailing in 1930s Europe - the wholesale identification with modernism became a 
decisive factor for the architects in focus. A key insight brought forward by this 
study is how closely-linked modernist convictions in professional life and attempts 
to live up to these convictions were. Although holding these convictions endan- 
gered architects the international bonds of the CIAM also provided protection in 
the face of these threats. Finally, the chapter showed how the war experience shaped 
the resulting extreme professional and intellectual investment in reconstruction. 
The reality of the respective high-flying plans, however, clashed with the realities 
of the ideologically decidedly inflexible new socialist regimes — in a certain sense 
anticipating the constellation of the film Die Architekten. 

While the first five chapters in the book described post-1918 East Central Eur- 
ope as a space of opportunities for modernist architects, one should not neglect 
the inherent limitations and also heterogeneous character of this space. Syrkus’ 
professional life history, the main example of a modernist architect referred to in 
this book, was certainly not a one-dimensional success story of a gifted individual 
making use of the particular opportunities which came his way in a specific political 
and geographical situation. Despite Syrkus’ striking career within the CIAM, the 
obstacles he had to overcome must not be overlooked. These were, in some ways, 
typical of the East Central European setting during the interwar period. At home, 
an architect like Syrkus enjoyed limited success. Despite the apparent social and 
economic merits of his designs, by the mid-1930s he, like many other modernist 
architects, came increasingly under attack. Despite all their achievements, Syrkus 
and other CIAM members from East Central Europe, with few exceptions, were 
also far less in the limelight than, for example Walter Gropius or Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, and could not, like them, translate fame into new opportunities on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
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Looking eastwards does not force us to completely reinterpret the history of 
architects in the 20th century and of modernism. Yet, it does suggest that import- 
ant aspects must be emphasised and re-evaluated. First of all, the eastern perspec- 
tive alerts us to the fact that modernism was much more than a style. Architects 
employed modernism to push through over-arching ambitions, including personal 
emancipation. The engagement of architects like Fred Forbát and Szymon Syrkus 
in communicating and organizing modernist architecture as the essence of their 
profession, and their willingness to stay true to their cause in a period when this 
entailed considerable personal risk, highlights the role of modernism as a belief-sys- 
tem and a vehicle of personal emancipation. To Syrkus, Forbát and their likes being 
a modernist architect entailed much more than just a specific interpretation of what 
architecture should look like. Rather, it was a deeply-held conviction which per- 
meated all aspects of life and held particular promise in a region where religious 
discrimination and feudal remnants had long held sway. 

The architects analyzed here should also be seen as brokers of modernity in this 
regard. They employed the promise of modernity in shaping modernism into a so- 
cial movement and creating powerful networks. Using this movement and its in- 
ternational networks, they contributed to building new societies and urban frame- 
works. Collective and personal strategies went hand in hand. This book shows how 
modernism was not so much a particular vision of the city or of building, but rather 
materialized in networks of mutual support. The notion of modernist architects as 
brokers of modernity also questions their designation as technocrats. The modern- 
ist architects in question were often self-made men and women, who successfully 
navigated between different professional and state requirements. They appear as 
talented mediators of the social, who used the identities of experts and technocrats 
to advance their political and social visions for the future in a highly turbulent po- 
litical context. Brokering modernity also applied to the architects who moved be- 
tween the local and the European or even global level, and the interchange between 
universal principles and concrete challenges. By highlighting, via the CIAM, the 
link between a purportedly universalist discourse and local problems, this study also 
measured the extent of global impact at the local level and vice versa and showed 
how strongly interrelated both poles were in the project of modernism. 

The involvement of architects from Hungary, Czechoslovakia or Poland in the 
CIAM not only testifies to the rapid speed with which the ideas of modernism 
travelled. The CIAM, in addition to providing a network, also served as a lever for 
acquiring influence at home. This book has shown that the way that architects ex- 
changed ideas must be viewed in a more comprehensive manner than is usually ap- 
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plied, not only including planning as communication, but also personal networks, 
strategic publications, the use of catchwords and agenda-setting, the skilful combin- 
ation of visual clout, and suggestive statistics. 

That the rise of the welfare state and modernist architecture were interdepend- 
ent developments is not a new insight. The strong role the state played in the new 
nation states of East Central Europe, however, casts this link in a harsh light. To be 
sure, the political, socio-economic and cultural differences between these countries 
were considerable and results for one country may not easily apply in the other two. 
Yet, still it can be stated that the link between modernization and the legitimacy 
of the new political entities was stronger than in the established states of the West. 
Moreover, the state had to serve as a surrogate for weak or partly missing aspects of 
civil society and private actors — also in housing. The prominent role of the state 
offered enormous architectural opportunities, as has been amply demonstrated here 
in the example of the Polish capital of Warsaw. 

As this book has shown, in the early 1930s Polish architects were already inten- 
tionally seeking institutional clients whilst also embracing collective forms of work. 
This raises questions about the continuities between the interwar and the socialist 
period as well as the continuity of planning. Yet, this also places an infrequently 
expressed conflict which confronted architects everywhere in 20th century Europe 
more sharply into relief. While pushing through modernization in planning bodies 
of an impressive scale, architects became much more dependent on the state — a 
dependence which became apparent in extremis during the Second World War, but 
which had already been expressed, as analysed in chapter 6, previously. 

By highlighting the link between the state and architects, as well as the latter’s 
active role in forming new structures and communicative spaces which allowed 
them to channel transnational dynamics into local transformations, this study has 
shown that it is necessary — and rewarding — to understand modernist architects 
more broadly as experts. Modernist architects as experts of social relations acted 
within a net of dependencies which extended far beyond ‘mere’ building. Further, 
their status as experts was defined by these dependencies and acknowledged by en- 
gagement in societal debates at home and approved by successful interaction in new 
types of organisations, such as the CIAM, abroad. Due to these dependencies it 
is not surprising that the political ruptures which marked East Central Europe af- 
ter the First World War — where the founding of new states caused a deep caesura 
non-existent in the West — affected the life histories discussed here in such depth. 
These effects were genuine in a positive, enabling way, as well as in terms of a threat 
which potentially carried lethal consequences. 
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One question which runs throughout this book, but due to its complexity and 
scope also points beyond this book, is what kind of mark these ruptures left on 
the professional thinking of these architects. Chapter 6 analysed the influence of 
the experience of the war and its material consequences on the planning efforts for 
Warsaw s reconstruction. Moreover, that chapter pointed out that the respective 
planning has to be understood within a twofold international context — derived 
from earlier planning conceptions conceived in the CIAM framework and acknow- 
ledged by international exhibitions and experts from abroad after 1945. However, 
the chapter also demonstrated how this link became questionable, how inter- 
national engagement in the CIAM and the expectations of a political regime at 
home, which seemingly offered many of the perspectives modernist architects had 
so protractedly longed for, could no longer be dovetailed and how this ended with 
the last deep rupture of 1948. 

This book consciously opted not to focus on aesthetic questions of style and the 
associated implications. While the terms and categories of modernism and mod- 
ernity play an important part, these were not understood normatively. The book's 
imperative was also not to add to the ongoing debate of the place of modernism 
vis-a-vis traditionalism.’ It goes without saying that the group analysed here, as well 
as their built work, only form a small part of architects active at the time and of 
what was built. Further, Szymon and Helena Syrkus or the Brukalski couple should 
certainly not simply be regarded as progressive minds who were fighting — as they 
believed themselves to be doing — the reactionary forces to introduce a just, well- 
planned and fair society through improved housing and urban planning. Even 
though these architects prided themselves on the efforts they made to integrate fu- 
ture dwellers into their plans, they still strongly, and unquestioningly, believed in 
their superior status as architects. It is also very obvious that, for example, Helena 
Syrkus had few or no qualms in aligning herself with the new communist regime 
even when the regime, in 1948, embarked on an architectural vision which in many 
ways was detrimental to Syrkus earlier held beliefs and when others with less illu- 
sions as to the true nature of the regime left Poland.‘ 

For reasons described in chapter 6 this book ends its narrative with the caes- 
ura of 1948. It does so, however, suggesting continuities in planning and in other 
domains worth further exploration. The question of autonomy of architects under 
state socialism after 1948 should certainly not be answered in simple dichotomies. 
This is all the more true as, as this book has shown, early on architects engaged with 
the state not least to push through their own agendas. In this respect, the caesura of 
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1948 also marks a culmination ofa certain success, which did not necessarily end in 
the period starting now. 

With the focus on architects as a group and their political and societal engage- 
ment, the question of how and when the parabola describing the rise of these archi- 
tects and the factors which advanced this rise came to an end must be addressed. 
The notion that a disillusionment with modernism as well as planning in the West 
occurred in the 1960s is well established.? By the 1960s modernist architects were 
no longer acclaimed as problem-solvers but often condemned as technocrats. Broad- 
scale disillusionment with the promises of prefabricated buildings, the large-scale 
use of concrete and standardization also extended to the idea of the Functional City 
as such. Rational designs could hardy convey the richness of experiences of those 
living in these cities, particularly not after the deep rupture of the Second World 
War. When the writer Leopold Tyrmand travelled through a partially reconstructed 
Warsaw in early 1954, he wrestled with his own memories and norms. Looking at 
some pre-First World War tenement blocs which survived the Second World War, 
he admitted that he now discerned something in these buildings which those archi- 
tects who dreamt of “szklane domy’, of glass houses, in the interwar period could 
not. 

The disillusionment with the promise of modernism necessarily impacted on 
the standing of those who shaped it. Around 1900, when modern technology began 
to influence architecture, the Austrian architect Otto Wagner described the archi- 
tect as the "crown of the modern man in its successful combination of idealism and 
realism"; this would have seemed a dubious statement in the 1960s." The "architect 
super-specialist is obsolescent in present time" Polish architect Oscar Hansen stated 
in 1959.8 The phenotype of expert-architect portrayed in this book has been re- 
placed by today’s star-architects who produce so-called ‘signature architecture: The 
architect, addressing special problems and perceiving social givens as mouldable is 
far less plausible, though, of course this might change or is already in the process of 
changing.? 

In a certain sense the criticism of modernist architecture and its planning aspira- 
tions, which mushroomed after the 19605, testifies to the extensive success both had 
enjoyed in the preceding five decades. This leads to the question — beyond the scope 
of this book — of what happened to the enormous excess of planning and self-em- 
powerment characterising the group of architects described here. In 1961 Walter 
Gropius complained that the main problem of architecture and architects was "lost 
belief”. After all, architects were predestined to shape society as a whole. Yet, due to 
their lack of authoritative power they were unable to do so. For Gropius this even 
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implied doubting the merits of democracy if it was unable to put “the inspiration 
and capability of architects into practice"! 

It was no coincidence that the turning of the tide in the 1960s coincided with 
the dissolving of the CIAM. After the Second World War the organization was 
never able to regain the momentum it had enjoyed in the 1930s — despite the sem- 
inal opportunities offered by urban reconstruction on a European scale. In chapter 
6 it was noted how the beginning Cold War marred the CIAM gatherings held 
immediately post-war. In the 1950s a new way of thinking about and discussing 
architecture in relation to society marked the end of the strong group cohesion and 
esprit du corps which had characterized the pre-war 'CIAMOIS; that is the CIAM 
core group. The shared themes, which despite any controversy united characters as 
different as Gropius and Le Corbusier, Szymon Syrkus and Josep Lluís Sert before 
the war were now replaced by a plethora of different topics. Architects from East 
Central Europe, with the exception of Yugoslavia, ceased to play a decisive role in 
the CIAM for political reasons. The organisations centre of activity was shifting 
westwards, to the United Kingdom and the Americas. With the foundation of the 
International Union of Architects in 1948, acknowledged by UNESCO and thus 
politically attractive to the socialist states, the internationalist selling point of the 
CIAM also became increasingly contested." 

The dissolution of the CIAM between 1956 and 1959 eventually led to an inter- 
est in that organization's history in the 1970s. Martin Steinmann, who established 
the CIAM archive at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology’s Institute for the 
History and Theory of Architecture at Zurich, got in touch with Helena Syrkus 
in 1970. Following an extensive taped interview Steinmann and Syrkus began cor- 
responding. Steinmann was determined to get the facts right and Syrkus wanted 
to give her perspective on what she expected would become the official record of 
everything she believed in.? For obvious reasons Syrkus initially had refused to 
speak German in the interview, answering questions in French, although she often 
fell back into the language she had used during most ofher CIAM involvement, and 
in which her memories survived.' 

In 1974 Helena Syrkus re-initiated an intense correspondence with Zur- 
ich-based CIAM veteran Alfred Roch"? With a nod to nostalgia Helena Syrkus 
still signed her letters with a lipstick-painted heart, the symbol of the “dilettantes’, 
as she had done in the 1930s, while also trying to place the groups experience in a 
broader framework as she prepared her memoirs.'* Helena Syrkus reminisced about 
the last decade of post-war CIAM activities and the British Team X, who in her 
mind produced hot air instead of tackling the real problems, and thus stood in sharp 
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contrast to her idealized picture of the essence of the CIAM." This comprised, in 
the main, the extremely intense personal bonds between members. CIAM was to be 
understood as “Congrès Internationaux d'Admiration Mutuelle”?! This deep feel- 
ing of belonging also coloured other characteristics which Syrkus highlights in her 
exchanges with Steinmann and Roth, particularly the intense identification with 
modernism and internationalism. 

These themes subsequently reappear in Helena Syrkus’ correspondence with 
Hans Maria Wingler, founder of the Baubaus archive in 1960, who, after moving 
the archive to West Berlin in the 1970s, was able to systematically extend its col- 
lections. Helena Syrkus took part in the founding ceremony for the new archive 
building in West Berlin in May 1976 and donated different objects to the archive 
over the ensuing years.” Helena Syrkus was still acting as a broker of modernity 
and in this was a typical representative of her cohort of modernist architects and of 
how modernism was a life-time project to them. Ihe way CIAM was historicized in 
Zurich and West Berlin finally testifies to its legacy and to the modernist cause as a 
theme embracing the whole 20th century and a much wider geographic region than 
the one predominantly treated here. 

Helena Syrkus’ 1976 invitation to West Berlin, and more to follow, as well as 
exhibitions devoted to Gropius, Georg Muche and other protagonists of the mis- 
sion she identified with so strongly, offered a certain consolation to her in the face 
of the rise of postmodernism in the 1970s and early 1980s, which she found hard to 
swallow.” Despite the passage of time and her formerly sharp tone mellowed by age, 
she remained undeterred as regards a central assumption of her generation's quest. 
One year before she — as one of the last of the core group of the CIAM — died in 
November 1982 Helena Syrkus wrote to Alfred Roth “Le peuple donnera les forces 
à ses architects"?! 
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